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THE ROYAL FAMILY 


His Majrsty Frrdcrik IX of Denmark, born March 11, 1899, elder 
son of King Christian X (Sejnember 26, IB/O-April 20, 1947) and 
Queen Alexandrine (Dc'ceinber 2-1, 1879-1 leceniber 28, 1952), 
daughter of the late (Jrand Duke Fri(‘drirh Fran/ of Me( klenburg- 
Schvverin; succ eeded to the Throne on the death of his fath(‘r; mar¬ 
ried, May 24, 1935, 

Her Majesty Queem Jflorid, born March 28, 1910, daughter of King Gu- 
staf VI Adolf of Sweden. 

Daughters 

(1) Her Royal Highness Princess Margreihc, Heir to the Tlirone, born 
April 16, 194 o'. 

(2) Her Royal Highness Princess BcncdlktCj born April 29, 1944. 

(3) Her Royal Highness Princess Annc-Marif, born August 30, 1946. 

The King\s Brother 

His Royal Highness Prince Knud, heir presumptive, born July 27, 1900, 
married, September 8, 1933, Her Royal Highness Princess Caroline.^ 
Mathildc, born April 27, 1912 (daughter of His Royal Highness 
Prince Ilarald of Denmark, died March 30, 1949). 

Children 

(1) Her Highness Princess Elisabeth, bom May 8, 1935. 

(2) His Highness Prince Ingolj, bom February 17, 1940. 

(3) His Highness Prince Christian, born October 22, 1942. 

Brother and Sisters of the Late King 

(1) His Majesty King Haakon VII of Norway, born August 3, 1872, 
married, July 22, 1896, Her Majesty Queen Maud (daughter of 
King Edward VIT of Great Britain and Ireland), died November 
20 , 1938 . 
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(2) Her Royal Highness Princess Ingchorg of Sweden, born August 2, 
1878, married, August 27, 1897, His Royal Highness Prince Carl 
of Sweden, died October 24, 1951. 

(5) Dagmar, born May 23, 1890, married, November 23, 1922, Jorgen 
Castenskiold, Master of the Royal Hunt and Groom in Waiting. 



This ancient lur can still be 
sounded, although it lay 
buried in the ground for a 
thousand years. 
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HISTORY 

Ancient times - the first peasants - the Vikings 

The outlines of a Danish pi'ople with a history of their own are first 
discernible around 800 A.D. We have some litthr knowledj^e of persons, 
names, and events from then on, and are fairly well acquainted with the 
social structure. At the same time the Danes began to speak their own 
language. By the first cemturies of our era a difference* had arisen, at the 
Eider river, between, on the one hand, the common Nouhern language 
spoken all over Scandinavia, and on the other Western Clermanic as 
spoken by, among others, the Saxons. Further sub-division then set in, 
and by about 1000 A.D. Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish emerged as 
separate but closely related languages. 

The period of Danish prehistory is known to us in only very broad out¬ 
line. Archaeologists have established the existence of human habitation in 
the Danish area as far back as 10,000 years before our era, and agricul¬ 
ture was introduced at a very early date. Taking the conventional sub¬ 
division of j)rehislory based on the material used for making implements 
(a method first employed by a Danish scientist, C. J. Thomsen, rather 
more than a century ago), we can trace the first Danish farmers back to 
the New Stone Age, or to something like 3000 years B.C. The leading 
national industry thus has deep roots in prehistory. For at least four 
millennia Denmark has been inhabited by a mainly agricultural popul¬ 
ation, and down to our day agricultural has formed the core of her 
social organization. 

Agriculture may have been introduced by an immigrant population 
from the south. The well-fashioned flint implements and clay pottery at 
any rale reveal the influence, in the New Stone Age, of high Central 
European cultures. The subsequent appearance of bronze provides direct 
evidence of foreign connections. Knowledge of bronze came to Denmark 
around 1500 B.C. by wiiy of Bohemia and Britain, and with it came the 
beautiful spiral patterns so characteristic of Danish bronze-ware. 
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In tho Iron Age, which lasted from 400 B.C. to 400 A.D., the contact 
with oth(T cultural groups is clearly apparent. About 300 B.C. the Greek 
merchant Pytheas, of Marseilles, made contact with the primitive Scan¬ 
dinavians, and Northern traders and warriors penetrated into the Central 
Europe along the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula rivers. Many finds of glass¬ 
ware, coins, and silver reveal close connection with the Roman Empire. 

The earliest finds of boats, likewise dating from the Iron Age, testify that 
the Scandinavians wen* abh* to make long v’oyages. 

That they also crossed the Continent by land was felt by the Romans 
when the Ciinbri and the Teuttnies in 113 B. C. invaded tlie Empire. The 
hosts of these tribes ])robably emanated from Jutland, and somewhat 
later, in the turbuk’nt c('nturies of the great migrations, we meet with 
tribal nain(\s such as the Burgundians, Vandals, Angles, and Jutes which 
arc possibly connected with Danish localities. We know, therefore, that 
before historic times th(!r(' must have been a long period of unrest, con¬ 
tinual migrations, and shifting populations, but the details arc obscure. 

I'he Denmark which emerges in th(‘ years about 800 was larger than the 
present kingdom but not yet a national entity. The southern frontier was 
drawn at the Eider in 812 under an agreement with the Frankish Empire, 
after Charlemagne in his campaign against the Saxons had clashed with 
the Danish King Godfred. A little to the north of the lader river, at about 
the same time, the earliest portions of the Danevirke ramparts were built 
to protect the soutlu’rn frontier. 'Ehe Franks considered Godfred a danger¬ 
ous enemy, and the frontier agreement, together with these defence works, 
shows that this early Danish king must have commanded considerable 
resources. 

'Fo the east th«‘ Danish area extended well into the Scandinavian pe¬ 
ninsula across the Sound. Ih're were the province's of Scania, Halland, 
and Blekinge, now Swedish but right down to the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century a part of Denmark. The frontier with Sweden was formed 
by immense tracts of uninhabited forest and it was only in the eleventh 
century that the borderline was roughly defined. 

The country’s destiny was d('cided, in these first centuries of its history, 
by the po.sition at the entrance to th(* Baltic at the intersection of impor¬ 
tant Europ{*an trade routes, one going north-south and the other east- 
west through the Baltic to Western Europe. I’rade along this latter ar¬ 
terial route cross('d Danish t(‘rritory in southern Jutland, where the com¬ 
mercial centre of Iledeby—later the town of Slesvig-—flourished as entre- 
pot and transit port. Craftsmen .settled there in large numbers, profiting 
from th(' town’s flourishing trade and contact with many foreign mer¬ 
chants. 

Iledeby was situated near King Godfred’s d(’fe‘nce works, and a num- 
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Tollund Man is one of the best-preserved human bodies 
of prehistoric times. 



ber of the earliest events in Danish history took place in these regions. 
Probably there were* rival kings in Denmark, and it would be tempting 
for them to try to strengthen their power by gaining control over the busy 
transit trade. The ('yes of G(*rman emperors and Swedish Viking kings 
were also directed towards the districts by the old southern frontier, and 
there the first known Danish kiitgs contended with their southern and 
eastern rivals for influence on the Baltic trade. At the same time the in- 
ti'rnational atna^sphere of Ih'deby oj)ene(l th(‘ way for the strongest in¬ 
fluence on the Danish peoph^ so far. It was to lledeby that the Frankish 
monk Ansgar in 82f) brought the message of Ghristianity, and it was 
there that the first CJiristian church was built on Danish soil. 

This urban community, however, w^as unique in the Dt'iimark of those 
days, which was a predominantly agricultural country. The farim'rs lived 
in villages or on S(‘parate farms, as they had done since the earliest days 
of agriculture. Villagers formed a close felhnvship and were greatly de¬ 
pendent on one another. 'I'hey tilh'd the soil in common; and the village 
community, based partly on methods of cultivation enq)loyed from th(' 
beginning of recorded history, endured until w^ell on into the eightec'iith 
century. 

Among these free farmers a few stood out by reason of their landed 
wealth, and these naturally became the local leaders. In particular, they 
were able to make their influence felt at the meeting of the ting, the as¬ 
semblies attended by all free men in order to adjudicate and adopt rnea* 
sures for the common good. Som<? large farmers may have surrounded 
themselves with a body of armed houst;carls, and they would often possess 
ships either for foreign voyages or for navigation between Danish pro¬ 
vinces, broken up as these are by sea. Pn;sumably, it was from among 
these nobles that th(' first titular kings emerged and endeavoured to unite 
large areas under their authority. 

The Dani.sh farming community experienced a period of prosperity in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Th(*re was a great increase in the cultivated 
area and many n(!W' villages w^en! established by transfer from old ones. 
A considerable growth in population must have caused this tremendous 
expansion and may also in part explain the Viking raids w'hich started 
then. At any rate, the Danes, in company with Swedes and Norwegians, 
made their entry on the scene of history in ravaging and plundering 
hordes that sprc'ad fear and panic over large parts of Europe. 

Possibly we may also look for a connection between the Viking raids 
and the growth of E^uropean merchant shipping, carried on, among others, 
by the Friesians. Piracy was often a primitive form of trade, and many 
a Danish village headman with a ship and crew may have availed him¬ 
self of the easy profits to be gained by the capture of trading ships. To 
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Scattered about the countryside are dolmens^ characteristic 
prehistoric monuments. 


this was added the plundering of foreign shores, a traffic which increased 
from the end of the eighth century. The Vikings reache;d the Mediter¬ 
ranean and made raids all along the English and French coasts, ruthlessly 
plundering treasures, exacting great ransoms, and carrying off prisoners 
to work as thralls on the land at home. 

Some of the Vikings settled abroad. Many Danish warriors made their 
homes in eastern England and Normandy, where they mingled with the 
local population and imparted cultural stimuli. Scandinavian judical 
practice, Scandinavian nomenclature, and Scandinavian speech accom¬ 
panied the Vikings, and may still be traced in the regions where they 
permanently settled. 

This expansionist period brought Denmark into close contact with the 
surrounding world, and the Vikings took home much new knowledge. 
Among other things—in spite of their frequent pillaging of churches and 
monasteries—they came into closer contact with Christianity, the Danish 
people thereby making real acquaintance with its teaching and customs. 
As a result, paganism died out in the course of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 
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Denmark becomes a realm; King and Church in 
the lOth and 11tli centuries 

About the middle of the tentli century a dynasty ruled in Jutland from its 
royal residein e at Jelling. One of the kini^s of this line, llarald Blut'tooth, 
er(‘('ted there two oroat monoliths with inscriptions engraved in runes, 
the form of writiiu; which had been brought to Scandinavia from the 
south by traders. On the larger stone, the king describes himself as ‘‘the 
llarald who won all Denmark and Norway and made the Danes Ohri- 
stians”. 'Ihe underlying truth of these royal words was that Denmark 
VNas in process of becoming a Ohristian kingdom subject to one ruler, 
'riie two asj)ects are (oiiuected. "J’he Ohurch united the population in a 
common Ix'lief; and a stronger fe(‘ling of fellowship arose which made* it 
easier for a king to appoint hinis<‘lf sole ruler. The kings who attached 
thems(‘lv(‘s to the Clhurch thus had the gn*atest chance of consolidating 
the internal authority of the monarchy. 

Externally, the kingdom grew in extent uiuh'r llarald's son, the Viking 
King Sven ( Swe'in, d. 1014), who based his power on exjjeditions of war 
and concjuesl. Shortly before his death, he succeeded in conquering Eng¬ 
land, and ^^as abh‘ to bequ(*ath a great North S(’a (*mj)ir(' to his son 



The two runic stones oj Jellmg recoid the introduction of Christianity by 
llarald Bluetooth. 
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Knud (Canute). King Knud the (jreat was a man of character, who suc¬ 
ceeded in holding the heterogeneous realm together and even increasing 
it by conqiK'Sts in southern Norway. Moreover, he made himself om* of 
tht' gn^it princes of Christendom by entering into relations with the (jcr- 
man emperor and the Pope. In Denmark, howt'ver, his direct influence 
was probably slight, and when he died in 103.5 his great empire fell to 
pieces. The inner conditions of a Dano-English union were absent. 

In the ensuing period a significant Anglo-Saxon influence was felt in 
the C^hurch, which oth('rvvise was largely dominated by the archbishopric 
at Bremen. In association with one of Knud’s d(‘scendants, Sven Estridson 
(Swein Estrithson, d. 1074), the Church’s j)ower was considerably en¬ 
hanced. Bisho})rics were (\stablished up and down the country, and in 
1104 an archbishopric was inaugurated at Lund in Scania. In the villages, 
in the course of the twelfth century, a great many handsome Romanesque 
stone and brick churches were built, which still stand as monuments to a 
rich and fruitful period in the history of the Danish nation. 

()ft(‘n it was the peasants who built the churches, together and unaid(‘d. 
Not unnaturally, this enterprise strengthened their self-confidence and 
made them disinclin(‘d to comply with clerical claims to authority over 
the parish and its house of God. Several times the peasants rose in revolt 
against king and archbishop; and although the Church's general demand 
for tithes was given effect during the twelfth century, the claim that one- 
third of the tithe should accrue to the bishop was not fully accepted un¬ 
til towards the end of the Middle Ages. 

Relations between monarchy and C’hurch largely decided the course 
of political developments in the Middle Ages. Under Svend Estridson’s 
successors it became clear that the monarchy had gaiiu'd greatly in in¬ 
fluence by its association with the Church. But two gemmations of colla¬ 
boration, symbolized by the canonization of the unpopular King Knud 
(Canute IV), who had been put to death by the rebellious population in 
1086, were followed in the twelfth century by a period of strife and dis¬ 
cord. Archbishop Eskil, a churchman of international stature who had 
close personal connections with Bernard of Clairwuix, founder of the 
Cistercian order, led the Church in the struggle to assert its social in¬ 
fluence alongside the monarchy. At the same time, fierce dynastic strug¬ 
gles raged, Eskil being several times forced to go into exile. 


Baltic policy - the Valdemars, 1157-1241 

However, dissension was healed about 1170 by a reconciliation bc!tween 
king and Church, and in the following period the monarchy reached a 
climax of strength and power. Close friendship between King Valdemar I 
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(1157- 82) and Archbishop Absalon was an onlvvard sign that an alliance' 
botwe^cn Crown and Church underlay the (Miergy displayed by the mo¬ 
narchy both abroad and in internal affairs, where important administra¬ 
tive and legislative' progress was made. This pe'riod, which lasted until 
1241, has been calh^d, after its outstanding kings, the Valdemar Period, 
and it shines with a s])ecial lustre in Danish history. 

ValdeMiiar I and Absalon successfully opposed the; Wends, a Slav people' 
who from their homeland on the' southern shene of the' Baltic had for 
long ravage'd the' Danish coasts. A (h'rrnan colonization had set in, dis¬ 
placing the* We'iids, who had re'course to raids on Denmark. V^alde*mar s 
son, Knud VI (1182 1202), snpporte'd by Absale:)n, continue^l his father’s 
policy and began a se'iie's of e'onque'sts on the Cerman side of the' Baltic, 
The Danish king ch'arly aimcxl at se'curing a position e)f real power in 
the Baltic, and inte'rnal (ierman dissensie)n facilitated his preqe'Ct. Un- 
de'r Valdemar 11 (1202-41 ) JIe)lstein was subjugated, the impentant com- 
nie^rcial tf)wn ed Liibe'ck became' a Danish posse'ssion, and large* parts of 
Mecklenburg came under Danish rule*. In 1214 the German emperor 
ct'ded the lands north of the Elbe and Elde* rivers to Denmark, and in 
1219 a large Danish fleet conquered and christianized pagan Esthonia. 

With re'inarkabh' suddenne'ss, he)we'ver, King X^aldemar (also called 
Valdemar the Victorious) was ove*rthrown while* at the; height of his 
power. Ilis Baltic realm was base'd eju his own strength. The're was no 
Danish cedonization which could have consolidated Danish control; and 
after one* of the* king's e'lieinie's. Count He;inrich of Schwt'rin, had succeed- 
('d in taking Valdemar and his son prisoner, the cemquest at once fell to 
pie;ce;s. 

Valdemar the Victorious faih'd to rece>ver his lost power in the Baltic, 
lie rctaine*d emly Riige'ii and Esthonia, but for mene; than 400 years the 
dream of the restitutie)n of a dominum inaris bcdtici remained an impor¬ 
tant incentive in the foreign policy of the Danish kings. In the long run 
it had a weakening effect on the country because tin; task far exceeded 
its economic jjowt'rs. Among other things, large sums wen' si)ent on pay¬ 
ments to German nobl(;s and their vassal.s, whom tin; kings w('re obliged 
to take into their service without achieving success in their policy of 
conquest. 

An important rea.son why the interests of the Valdemars had been di¬ 
rected so strongly towards the north German regions was the increasing 
importance of these areas under the advance of the German colonists. 
The growing German towns were a good market for Danish agricultural 
products, giving rise to an economic boom. Off the Scanian coasts, every 
autumn, great quantities of herring were caught and these were bought 
up by Liibeck merchants, who .salted them and sold them in Europe. In 
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A number of churches are decorated with frescoes dating from the Middle 
Ages. The picture shows the church of Elmelunde, on the island of Mon. 

connection with the annual fisheries large fairs arose at Skanor befort? 
the year 1200 and were a great asset to the prosperity of the Danish 
community and the privy purse, which was well supplied with duties and 
taxes on the proceeds of local trade. But at the same time then' was an 
increasing dept^ndence on the G(!rman Hans(‘atic towns, whose influence 
was growing. Until well on into the sixteenth century disputes and wars 
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bctvvcon th(' Danish kin^^s and the Hanseatie Leaitue were .in important 
feature in Danish politics. 

(iood mark(‘ting conditions implied a i»reat advanc(i for Danish agri¬ 
culture. N(‘^A’ ar('as were culliviited, forests were cleared, the number of 
villages grew, and th(' population reached a lev('l which was only ap¬ 
preciably sur))ass(‘cl aft«*r the middle of the (’ighteciuh century. Further, 
th(* \'ald('mar [jcriod saw tlie beginning of an important innovation in the 
social slructun'. The wars of conquc’st had shown that the means of war¬ 
fare in operation up to then, consisting of an expeditionary fleet and in¬ 
fantry foriiH'd by a geju'ral levy of all fn^e men, w^as inadequatt'. What 
was need('cl was a cavalry to match the cavalry forces of the (barman 
j)rinces, and this meant nnai able to pay for the required e(|uipment, 
armour, and horse. 

lilt' wealthy members of th(‘ community, the nobles and large farmers 
who chi('fly profited by the economic prosperity, were! therefore n’quired 
to render mounted war s(‘rvice, while ordinary peasants could commut(‘ 
th(*ir servic e by paynitMit of a special levy. Other taxes were al.so intro¬ 
duced now' that money was plentiful, but men who did war serviccf w'cre 
exempt from payment. Thus a distinction w^as drawn between taxed 
peasants and tax-free nobhvs who, togeth(*r with the king’s retaiiu’rs, 
formed the foundations of an ari.stocracy. 

I'he germs of an urban middle class al.so appc'ared at this tiiiie. I'owns, 
such as Odc’iise, Roskilde, Arhu.s, Viborg, Ribe, and Lund, had exiisted 
since very early times, but now' a number of new' ones sj)rang u]) along 
the coasts. Many w'(*re estaldished by the Sound, w'herc* population w'as 
attracted by the h(Tring fisheries. Here—almost in the centre of the Dcai- 
mark of those days—grew' up, from a stTiall fishing village, the town of 
Clcjpenhagen, wdiich in 1254 was granted its first charter and in time b('- 
came the principal city and royal residence. Most of the towms \yere 
small and were' inhabited partly by farmers, but they also contaiiu'd a 
number of artisans, who as time went on formed various guilds. The 
towns w'cn^ given separate, jurisdiction with separate courts and in the 
(‘nsiiing period they achieved partial self-government, but the growth of 
a strong burghcT class w'as retarded by the overriding influences of the? 
Hanseatic merchants. 

.Also culturally the Valdeniar period was rich. I’hrough the monastic 
ord(‘rs valuable conn(;ctions were made w'ith the centres of European 
culture', and the nobh's sent their sons on foreign travel for study. Many 
young Danes attendc'd tin* Univer.sity of Paris, which attracted young 
intellectuals from the ChrLstian world. Towards the year 1200 the Soro 
monk Saxo (iranmiaticus completed his great history of the Danes which 
h(* had begun at tin* instigation of Ab.salon. The work is linked in form 



to late classical tradition; written in perfect Latin of the Silver Age, it is 
one of the great monumental works of th(’ European ‘‘medieval Renais¬ 
sance”—a fine testimony to the internationally infused culture of the 
Danish nobility. 

The influence of the monarchy grew in stri’ngth during the Valdemar 
period. Th(* C’rown revenues swelled, and through his commissioners the 
king could (dfectually c()llect his taxes and his share of legal fines. In this 
period we also meet with the first true public officials: the seneschal 
responsible for finances, the marshal who directed the war levies, and 
the chancellor who dr('^^' up the letters patent. Rf>yal encroachment on 
the exercise of justice by the fin^ also increased. From the beginning of 
the historial p(‘riod the pt'ople had always s(’ttl(*d their own legal disj)utes, 
and judgments had been awarded under common law as recorded and 
codified by private individuals. But in 1241 Valdemar the Victorious 
issu(‘d the first royal statute book, the Jutland Law, which is a superb 
monument, both linguistically and judicially, to a great period in th(' 
Danish Middle .Ages, 

The background to this legal docunuMit was the growing need of a uni¬ 
form administration of justice* and a judicature common to the country 
as a whole. The* king therefore caused an increasing number of cases to 
be judg(‘d in his own law-court, which had originally se’rvcd only the 
justice of his own Court. And up and down the country his officials inter¬ 
fered in the* self-established judicial system, even at times with unwar¬ 
ranted imprisonments. As time w(‘nt on the need was felt to set a limit 
to this development. 

The King at war with Church and nobility 
German influence (1241-1340) 

Opposition first manifested itself in the Church, which, under the arch¬ 
bishops Jacob Erlandsen and Jens Grand, strongly resisted royal interfer¬ 
ence in the Church’s jurisdiction. The nobility, whose influence was stead¬ 
ily growing, also displayed oppo.sition to the monarchy. A new element 
—the conflict between monarchy and aristocracy—had thus entered into 
Danish history^, where with varying intensity it was felt right down to 1660. 

In 1282 King Erik V (1259 86) was forced to sign a charttT in which 
he undertook to rule in association with the secular and clerical nobility. 
I’he king bound himself to summon the country’s leading men to an an¬ 
nual assembly called the Danehof. Something on the same lines had been 
known before, but the assembly of nobles was now gi\ en a more official 
status. 'Ehe Danehof was to be the king’s advisory council, but it chiefly 
functioned as the country’s supreme court of law, with powers which in- 
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Nyhorg Castle^ Funen, is one of the medieval castles which remain in a good 
state of preservation. The Ciourt of Denmark, an assembly of the notables 
of the renlnij was often held here. It was last convened in 1413. 
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eluded the passing of judgment in disputes between the king and his sub¬ 
jects. The charter also included a paragraph forbidding imprisonment 
without legal sentence, and although this provision often went by default, 
it w'as an earnest of th(* intention to pn‘V(!nt arbitrary royal rule. 

Here, for the first time, a constitutional limit had been imposed on the 
social influence of the monarchy, and from 1.S20 it became a plain con¬ 
dition of the king’s api)ointm(‘nt that he should sign a charter. Formally, 
the people still possessed th(‘ right to elect the king at their three national 
tiri^, but by their claim to a charter the nobles had now S(‘cured the de¬ 
ciding influence on the choice. 

The conflict bt'twem the monarchy on the one hand and the higher 
ch'rgy and nobility on the other led to much strife, which was aggravated 
by the kings’ endeavours to restore the Baltic hegemony. On top of all 
this caiiH' a suc( ession of feuds arising from the actions of V^aldemar the 
Victorious, following the custom of the period, in distributing provincial 
territories as princijjalities among his younger sons. 'Fhus in the thirteenth 
( entury, South Jutland bordering on lIolst(‘in was S(‘parat(‘d from the 
kingdom, and a development started which in the course' of time was to 
inflict s<'V('re trials on the Danish nation. 

7'he ducal family of South Jutland, in short, soon began to assert its 
independence and turned against the royal family. Fhe dukes were sup- 
])orted in their actions by the counts of Holstein, with whom they were 
linked by family ties, and with the aid of the Holsteiners the Slesvig 
Duke Valch'mar, in 1326, even became king of Denmark. The influence 
of the H()lst<'in nobles in Denmark grew rapidly from then on, as they 
w'('re able to exploit the desperate economic straits of the l^anish CrowTi. 
"Fhe constant strife had taxed the country's financial powers, and the 
kings were obliged to resort to mortgaging province after provim e to 
his creditors, the counts of Holstein. After 1332 practically the entire 
kingdom had been mortgaged, and for eight years the country was with¬ 
out a king. 

Periods of w\ar were particularly hard on the farmers, because they 
were helpless against th(' fighting men, Germans or Danes, v\^ho went 
forth plundering and pillaging from th(' strongholds of th(* king or 
nobles. At the saim* time, of course, the pressure of taxation w^as inten¬ 
sified, and th(! foreign mortgagees were har.sh in the collection of taxe.> 
and imposts. Consequently, it became increasingly common for peasants 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to seek the protection of a 
noble. They would vest in him the property rights of their land and 
receive the copyhold tenure of it. 

In the course of the Middle Ages a large proportion of the peasantry 
became copyholders in this way. But copyholders retained their personal 
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frcH'doin and carh holding in a landowner’s possession was still indepen¬ 
dently farmed by them. However, in a number of cases as time went on 
compulsory labour services on the manorial farm were added to the 
c(jpyhold terms. I’o the Chown this was a dangerous development, be¬ 
cause in time the nobility's exemption from taxation was extended to 
their (“oj)yholders, wh(*r('by the king was de])rived of some of his revenue. 


The kingdom re-established - Scandinavian Union 

In 1310 th(‘ Jutlanders rose against the Holstcdners, who now found it 
expt'dient to n'cognize th(! last king's son, Valdemar, as Danish king, in 
the hope of n'covering some of their credits. With stubborn energy in the 
('ourse of the next twenty years Valdemar reunited the kingdom. Money, 
power, and strategem were his means. Esthonia he was obliged to sell; 
but, sup})orted by tin* people, he succeeded in his work of national 
restoration and he has been honoured in Danish history by the cognomen 
Atterday (“'Another Day”). 

But the work called for rough measures, and Valdemar never became 
a popular monarch. He esf)ecially antagonized the nobles by seeking to 
recover the Crown lands which in the unsettled times had come into 
their possession. To a wide extent he therefore employed Germans to 
represent the monarchy in the country. Previously, royal officials had 
possessed only civil powers connected with the king's participation in the 
administration of justice, but Valdemar caused a number of royal castles 
to be ere('t('d and invested their wardens with military powers. The 
various administrative areas were now known as Icn (fiefs), a term 
taken from the German, officials and castle wardens being called Icns- 
mand. 

The king often .sought tlu* advice of his leading Icnsmccnd, and as time 
went on and Danish nobles also entered his service, the combination of 
consultations with trusted coun.sellors and summonses of other nobles to 
fn'quent riK^etings led to the establishment of a Council of the Realm 
(Rigsrdd), a more or less p(!rmanent body to assist the king in ruling, 
d'he bishops were soon regarded as members by virtue of their office, 
and by the later years of Valdemar’s life the council w'as playing a 
significant political role, governing the country in the king’s absence 
abroad. At about liie same time the Danehof ceased to function and the 
king’s court took its place as the .supreme court of the realm. As his 
asst'ssors the king then chiefly employed members of the Council of the 
R(’alm, while national power became increasingly concentrated in king 
and council, with the latter .seeking to exert the utmost influence on the 
king and the conduct of government. 
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Most of the kings of Denmark He buried in Roskilde Cathedral 
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By 1360 Valdcniar had made such progress with the restoration of the 
monarchy that he was able to turn his gaze abroad. 7'he Swedish king 
had occupi('d the Danish provinces east of th(' Sound, but, half by 
strategem and half against i)ayment, Valdemar recovered them. Then 
in 1361 he imd('rtook an ('xpc'dition to Gotland and conquered th(’ island, 
which though formally Swedish was controlled by the merchants of the 
island’s largest town, the old and w(‘althy fTuiseatic city of Visby. This 
attempt to pursue a Baltic policy led inimediat(dy to war with the 
Hanseatic towns, which now, for the first time, combined in a league 
embracing all the north German cities. In the upshot tht? north German 
trading cities eliminated DtMimark as a political power in the Baltic. At 
the Peace of Stralsund in 1370 the Hanseatic T.eague not only con¬ 
solidated its influence on the herring fisheries and trade in Danish waters, 
it even gaiiK'd a lien on the Scanian castles as security for its claims to 
dominate Danish trade. 

Vakh'mar y\tterdag had in furtherance of his plans married his daughter 
Margretln* to the Sw(‘dish king's .son, Hakon, who had become king of 
Norway. On his death in 1375, Valdemar was succeeded to the Dani.sh 
thront^ by Margreth{'’s and Hakon’s son Oliif, who, a few y(;ars later on 
the death of his father, also a.scended the throne of Norway. Thus was 
established a union between the two kingdoms which lasted for ov('r 400 
years. AVhen Oliif died young in 1387 both Denmark and Norway took 
the unusual course of electing Margrethe as their ruler, and for th(‘ first, 
and so far t)nly, time Denmark was rul(‘d by a queen. 

Margrethe was both a shrewd and a vigorous woman who succc'ssfully 
continued her father’s work of improving the administration of Crown 
lands. Sh(' endeavoured to restrict tin? influence of the aristocracy, and 
succeeded in safeguarding the Crown revenues. She expressly forebade 
the nobility to buy up more farm land, thereby temporarily arresting the 
transition from freehold to copyhold. The development had by now gone 
so far that only 10 15 f)er cent of the farms were freehold. 

Wh(m the Swedish nobh’s .sought her aid against the German Albrecht 
of Mecklenburg, who had been made king of Sweden, Queen Margretln* 
had occasion to display her state.smanship in an attempt to establish a 
union of the three Scandinavian kingdoms. In 1389 she broke the power 
of Albrecht, and in 1397, at a meeting in the Swedi.sh city of Kalmar of 
the nobh's of tlu^ three kingdoms, the union of Norway, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark was proclaimed. This was the Union of Kalmar, one of the most 
fascinating <‘ssays in constriu'tive Scandinavian policy in the history of the 
North. On tht‘ same occasion, Erik of Pomerania, Margrethe’s kinsman 
whom she had chosen as her .succc.ssor, w^as crowned king of all three 
countries and the assembled nobles drafted an Act of Union. Margrethe 



retained control and it may have been she who prevented the draft from 
becoming effeciivv'. The proposals in fad strongly emphasized llie inde- 
p(!ndence of tlu* three realms inside the Union, whereas Margrethe's 
policy s(‘ems rather to have favoured complete' union under a strong 
monarchy and under Danish h'adership. 

Also in South Jutland—or Slesvig, as the' duchy is often calh'd—she' 
was strongly active in restoring former conditie)ns, in order that the old 
Danish duchy might be re'-attached to De*ninark. In 1386 she inducexl 
the Holstein counts, who had by them obtaine'd comple-le possession of it, 
to recognize South Jutland as a fief of Demniark. She* then began, slowly 
but perseveringly, te) gain control over the* various castles one by one. 
The Holsteincrs ende'avoure'd to ]m‘serve- their influence in the duchy by 
e)pe‘n war, but Margrethe was wedl on the way to achieving her aim when 
in M12 she* died, whiles visiting the disputed districts. 

Few rulers have* won such unaniine)iis renown with })osteri(y. Her con¬ 
siderable achieveme'nts is perhaps best indicale'd by the* fact that none 
who came after her was capable* e)f sustaining what she* had built up. 
Unde’r her successor, Erik of Pome'rania, disaste*rs e)ccurred at once. The 
Union was dissolved wlie'n the Swedes in 1431 lose in re'be'llion. The Hol- 
sleincrs persiste’d in their claim to Slesvig and maintained control of 
parts of it, though the German emj)eror had prononi'.ced that the duchy 
rightly b('longe*d to Denimark. And the strong monarchy was we'aki'iie'd 
w’hen King Erik finally abandoned everything, went abre)ad, and h'ft the 
Gouncil to govern. 

A prime cause of this outcome was the pc'i’sistc’iit but hopeless struggle 
waged by tin; king against the Holsteincrs, who, thanks to support from 
the Hanseatic League, inflicted upon him one defeat of ter another. Tin* 
Hansf‘atic merchants were embittered by Erik's attempts to sustain the 
Danish market towns, and they were infuriat('d when in 1429 he intro¬ 
duced a toll on all shipjhng wliich passed through the Sound to and 
from the Baltic*. The Sound dues, howtwer, were persisted in and in time 
became an important source of revenue; and as the money went straight 
into the privy i)urse, it was the monarchy rather than the nation which 
profited by them. 

In 1439 both the Danish and the Swedish councils deposed Erik. The 
Dani.sh king's neglect of his Swedi.sh kingdom, whic h he arbitrarily ruled 
with the aid of Danish and German bailiffs, togethc'r with the costs of 
wars that were of no concern to Sweden, had put an end to Swedish 
inclinations for union. Sweden once more went her own way, and it was 
only because of internal dispute's among the Swedish nobility that suc- 
ce.ssive Danish kings were able for brief periods to realize the dream of 
a Danish-Norwegian-Swedish kingdom under Danish leadership. None 
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of tho nttc’rnpts prov(*d pt'rniLiiu'nt; they only cost Denmark money and 
prestige. Clhristian II (1513-2:1) made the last attempt wh(‘n in 1520 h(‘ 
caus(’d liimself to b(‘ erowned as hereditary Swedish kinit. But to over¬ 
come resistance h(‘ was oI)lii»(*d to resort t(^ force, and when his harsh 
policy culminated in the Stockholm Bk)od Bath (1520) Ik' lost control 
of his Swedish realm. AVilh their dynastic policy of conquest the Danislt 
kings had nu'rely succeeded in paving the way for a national Swedish 
monarchy which soon became a dangt'rous rival for influence in the 
Baltic. 

Slesvig united icith Holstein 1460 

C^n tlu' other hand, it looked as though the outconu' of the h’ud with the 
llolstt'iners ov(‘r Sb'svig would b(‘ more successful. The hopless struggles 
of Erik of l\)nierania, it is true, had (‘nd(*d in the recognition of th(! Hol¬ 
stein C40unt Adolf as hereditary duk(‘ of Sh'svig, and when Adolf’s 
iK'phew, Clhristian of Oldenburg, was eh'cted Danish king in 1448 it was 
laid down that Slesvig and Dcaimark should ik'vim' be united under one 
ruler. But when (lount Adolf dit'd in 1159 and the lin(*age died out with 
him, the ITolst('in and Sh'svig nobility chose the Danish King (Christian I 
(1448-81 ) as their overlord. 

Thus Slesvig had once more come under the rule of a Danish king, but 
this time along with Holstein. The policy of the Holstein counts in the 
preceding centuries had enabled the Holstein nobility to acquire (i.states 
in Danish Slesvig, and a Slesvug-Holslein knighthood had arisen and was 
kept united by cominoii economic interests in both territories. It followed 
that the ])olicy of the knighthood was to unite the two lands; and on his 
(’lection in 1160 Christian 1 was obligt'd, in the .so-called Ribe Prerogative, 
to promise that Slesvig and Holst(‘in would remain “for (W(!r undivided”. 
This creat(’d a fatal conru’clion between the Danish duchy of Slesvig and 
the (h’rman Holstein (from 1174 also a duchy). In the upper classes a 
sense of close relationship between tlu* two n^gions developed, and 
German and German culture gradually penetrated from Holstein into 
the .southern areas of Sle.svig and into the towns of the duchy, which 
had their economic connections to the .south. 

The burghers strengthened - the Reformation, 1536 

In the last decades of the fifteenth century the work of encouraging the 
independence of the IJanish urban middle cla.ss, b(\gun by Erik of Pome¬ 
rania, was continiKul. TIk; growing German cities required large supplies 
of meat, and an extensive export of Danish bullocks was started. This 
trade was successfully retained in Danish hands, and as the Dutch were 
beginning to trade on a large scale in the Baltic region, relations were 
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(•Stahlishrci witli them with a vu'w to brcakini* th(? dominant infliicmce 
of the IJaiiseatic L(*ajrij(\ Danish ships made their appearance at Imropeaii 
commercial centres, and under King Hans the foundations 

of a navy were laid in order to support Danish trade. In 14G8 the meeting 
of the first Danish diet, at whicli the (Jouncil of the Realm was supple- 
mentiHl by representatives of nobles, peasants, and burghers, showed that 
the urban middle class was becoming a part of the Danish nation, though 
as yet a weak part. 

I he nobility looked with disfavour on measures designed to benefit 
the trading towns. Idle landowners had just embarked on a large-scale 
aggregation of estates and wished to market their increased production 
independently of tlie town merchants. I'urther, the nobility consolidated 
its social influence by securing a monopoly of the high offices of stale 
and the administration of Crown and Cdiurch lands. The nobles also 
reserved for themseKcs the higher Church offices, a procedure which 
erected a barrier between the high and low order of clerics, when 
demands were raised for greater religious sincerity, and for reforms 
which would ihedv secularization and simony. Tln^se detnands found 
support at CViLirt and in the Cniversity of C^openhagen, which ('Jirislian I 
had obtained papal sanction to establish in 1479. 

As the tasks of the administration gradually increased, however, the 
})olitical influence of the nobility began to decline. C'ouncillors were 
obliged to devote their energi(\s to the management of their large new 
estates, and so the initiative })assed to the king, who directed the central 
administration. This was now expanded, and foreigners, clerics, and 
burghers gained influence. Under Christian li (1513-21^) this trend led 
to open conflict between the social groupings. I'lui king openly demon¬ 
strated his j)()wer, chose commoners as his advisers, and passed laws in 
furtheraiu e of Danish trade and for the benefit of Crown rcweniK^s. 

The consequence was, that all the enemies whic h he had created by 
his activities united against him. i’he Liibeckers launched a war to up¬ 
hold their commercial interests, the Swedes revolted iind 

Danish bishops and nobles withdrew their allegiance and called in his 
paternal uncle, Trederik, from the Slesvig (Jottorp duchy (see p. 37) as 
pretender. Burghers and peasants rallied to Christian 11, but so powerful 
was the opposition that he was forced to flee the country and seek aid in 
the Netherlands from his brother-in-law, the Fanperor Charles V. Dis¬ 
appointed in his hope's of large-scale Dutch support, he S('t out in 1531 
for Norw'^ay assisted by the cmpi'ror, but w'as taken prisoner in Copen¬ 
hagen. The aristocracy emerged triumphant from the conflict, and Fre- 
derik I (1523-33) was unable to prevent the nobility from (consolidating 
its influence and repressing the other classes. The condition of the 
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peasantry was niarkt'dly worseiK'd. The landowners, long entitled to all 
legal fiiK's imposed their copyholders, were now empowered to im¬ 
prison and sentence them. The result was ceaseless peasant unrest up and 
down the country. 

Unn'st also j^c-rsisted in the ('hurch. Th(“ proclamation of Luther 
found a n’ach' ear in ].)enmark, and many monks h‘ft the monast(Ties, 
married, and Ix'gan to s})rt‘ad tin* new ideas. They found su])port with 
ih(^ Lourt becau.s(' th(‘ king saw the advantage of gaining control of the 
Lhurch and making himst'lf the head of a Danish national Clhurch. Led 
by th(' most gifted of the preaclxTs, Hans Tavsen, the Lutln'rans won 
o\'('r large st'Clions of the urban middle class, when* iht'n* was already 
strong aversioji to the politi(al scheming of llu; aristocratic jnclates and 
the begging of the monks. 

As Fn'derik Ls son, CHiristian, was a conviiu ed Luthtn an, the bishops 
and SOUK' mt'inbc'rs of the Louncil of tin* Realm r(‘fus(*d to elect him to 
succt'(*d his fathtn* in Ih^kb Burghers and pt'asants, undtT tht‘ banner of 
Christian H, then ro.s(‘ in rebellion against the ruling aristocracy. The 
rebels were supjx)rt(‘d by Liibeck, w’hich feared Denmark's increasingly 
close association wath the N('th(Tlands. Under pressure of thes<‘ events 
th(? nobility pn'vailed upon thems(‘lves to elect Christian HI (153tj-59) 
as king, and in bitter fighting he crushed all resistance. 

Immediatel) afti-r (ir)'hi),with the assistance of Johannes Bugenhageiga 
close fri(‘nd of J^uther, the (>hurch was refontied. It was made a Lutheran 
State C^hurch with the monarch as its head, the monastery estates falling 
to the king, whose power was thus considerably strengthened. The in¬ 
fluence of tlu! monarchy was further consolidated by an improvement 
in the management of C<rown lands and the reintroduction of a vigorous 
central administration. But in the administration it was young nobles 
with the ability and education to master the requin'inents of government 
and politics who were to wield the influence. 7’he Council of the Realm 
developed into a sort of cabinet able to ex(‘rt real political influence, and 
State offices were filled by members of the aristocracy. T hus the latter 
by various means consolidated its j)olilical influence, in spite of the 
strengthened position of the monarchy afUT the triumph of Christian Ill. 

The nobility in power - foreign policy failures, 1536-1660 

The rise in prices which set in all over Europe in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in con.sequence of the large supplies of silver coming 
from America, in Denmark chiefly benefited the monarchy and the 
aristocracy. It w^as found to be worth while to con.solidate scattered 
posses.sions into coherent holdings, and the king took the lead in con- 
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solidatiiig (’rown lands. The arisioeratie landowners followed suit and 
the imniber of fre('hold pcuisants sufhTcd a further heavy reduction. 
Round about 1650, only 6 per cent of the cultivated area was in free¬ 
hold peasant ownershij), while the Crown and the aristocracy each pos¬ 
sessed about half of the reinaininj[» 94 per cent. Simultaneously, the labour 
services of coi^yholdt'rs on the home estate were inen^ast'd. Crown peasants 
beinc; also subje('t(!d to heavy labour services in cultivating Crown lands 
and building the castles which wc're now erected. Kronborg, Frc^dcriks- 
borg, and Rosenborg date from this period. 

The increased wealth of the nobility left lasting traces in the superb 
manor-houses which were built up and down the country. The Danish 
nobility in this period included men of outstanding abilities, and they 
knew the meaning of noblesse oblige. Large sums were .spent on educating 
their sons, and in foreign travel they gained knowledge and experience 
which were turned to account in the administration, in private business 
affairs, or in science. The chancellor Arild Hvitfcldt, about 1600, wrote 
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his grcLit (ihroniclc of Denmark, the national history as seen through the 
eyes of a nobleman, while I'yge Brahe (d. 1601) carried on his extensive 
astronomical studies and the scholar llolger Rosenkrans (d. 1642) his 
theological studies, (Commoners also contributed to the development and 
international renown of Danish science, notably men like the archaeologist 
Ole Worm (d. 1654), the anatomist, geologist, and theologian Nicolaus 
Steno (d. 1686), and the natural scientist Ole Romer (d. 1710), the 
c(4ebrated discoverer of the speed of light. 

Paralh‘l with the economic expansion went a seri(‘s of att(’mpts to 
pursue a vigorous foreign policy, in part directed against Sweden, which 
was se(m as the principal adversary in the rivalry for control of the Bal¬ 
tic. It loosed two costly but abortive wars between the two countries 
(1563-70 and 1611- 13), and under Christian IV (1588-1648) every 
energy was concentrated on checking Sweden's advance along the Baltic. 
It was Denmark’s last attemj)t at a policy of expansion. 

Christian IV flung himself into the German I’hirty Years War as the 
leader of the IVotestant struggle against the Emperor (1625-29), but the 
Swedish king, Gustaf Adolf, emphatically deprived him of the lead and 
established a powerful ascendancy over the Baltic. Denmark’s only re¬ 
turns were devastation and tax extortion in Jutland. Nevertheless, King 
Christian tried immediately afterwards to mediate b(*tween Protestants 
and Catholics in Germany, until the Swedes put an abrupt stop to these 
efforts also by forcing Denmark, in a ruinous war (1643-45), to ced(’ 
parts of her possessions east of the Sound, as well as the islands of Ost‘l 
(Saaremaa) and Gotland. 

C^hristian IV also had little success in his endeavours to strengthen the 
national econenny. He strove to weaken the c raft guilds, whose monopoly 
was pushing up prices, and he supported industry by means of grants and 
privilege.s, but mainly in vain. In addition, he established trading com¬ 
panies and founded tin* colony of Trariquebar in India. It was a great 
relief that Danish trade had ceased to feel the Hanseatic pressure, the 
Dutch having successfully outbidden the Hanseatic merchants in the 
Baltic trade. Christian IV establi.shed several towns in order to stimulate 
trade, but Copenhag(*n remained his favourite, H(’rc he planned new 
districts and erected the Bourse and oth(^r hand.some building.s, in an 
adapted Dutch Renai.ssance style which is a good indication of the source 
of outside influence at the time. His merits as a builder in Copenhagen 
and his vigorous personality have made Christian IV one of the most 
popular monarchs in Danish history, in spite of his totally unsuccessful 
foreign policy. 

The war brought a growing antagonism to the aristocracy among the 
other classes when the royal adventures had to be paid for. At diet meet- 
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ings the king tri(.‘cl to persuade the people to grant extra taxes, and the 
burghers put forward compn’hensive proposals for l elicving the country’s 
distress. These encountered the obstinate refusal of the aristocracy to 
renounce in any form their freedom from taxation. On the contrary, the 
Council of the Realm in 1648 forced the new king, Frederik III (1648- 
70), to sign a charter greatly limiting his powers and consolidating the 
privileges of th(* nobility. Thus the aristocracy still wielded social in¬ 
fluence, but it lack(‘d able leaders and its isolation from the n'st of the 
community had prevented th(^ accession of new blood, with the result that 
the number of families had greatly diminished. 

In 1657 hostilities against Sweden were resumed when Frederik III 
rashly lenipt(‘d fate with a declaration of war. The Swedish king, Karl 
X Custaf, then, in the winter of 1657-58, carried out his bold march 
across th(! frozen Danish waters and forc(‘d Denmark into signing the 
harsh IVeaty of Roskilde. All the rich Danish provinces east of the Sound, 
the island of Bornholm in the Baltic, and Trondheim in Norway were 
forcibly ceded. Although Bornholm and Trondheim shortly afterwards 
liberated themselves and reverted to Denmark, the country emerged from 
the war sadly mutilated. Her history as a Croat Power wa^' ended. 
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One of the best-preserved Renaissance buildings 
is Jens Bang's house in Aalborg. 
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Ill August J ()58 Karl Ciustaf made a new landing in Zealand, this time 
with the. intention of conquering the entire ( ountry. But Frederik III or¬ 
ganized an heroic defence of Clopenhagen, whose citizens in return for 
their contribution were granted extensive privileges. 'Fhe Dutch also came 
to his rc‘li('f, being opposed to Swedish control of both sides of the Sound, 
which would hav(' given Sweden arbitrary power to fix the Sound Du(‘s 
as the Danish king had done previously, to the detriment of the Baltic 
trade of the w(^stern states. Denmark succ(“(‘ded in holding her own 
against th(‘ Sw(‘cles but nevcT recover(‘d tin* lost pnnances, and heaxy tax 
levies wen' nc'ci'ssary in order to restore the country. 


Early period oj Absolutism, 1660 to about 1750 

1 he nobility still ri'fused to abandon their fr(‘edom from taxation, and 
th(' ch'i'gy and burghers, taking their stand on tlu‘ lib('rti('s the king had 
granted to ClojK'iihagcn, carried out a coup in 1 (iGO which forced the 
Ckmiuil of the Realm and the aristocracy to yield. I'he consequences 
were far-reaching: bac ked by the urban opposition, the king succeeded in 
obtainin^g hcTeditary succc’ssion for his hou.sc*, the* abolition of the charter, 
and the right to draft personally a nc'w Constitution. 

Th(’ weakened state of the nobility now became evident. It could not 
prevent the king, in IGGl, from proclaiming an Act of Hereditary Abso¬ 
lutism, giving him not only hereditary succession but also absolute rule. 



The introduction of Absolutism in 1660 zvas celebrated with great pomp. 
The four estates — nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants—are declaring 
their allegiance to King Frederik III. 


3 * 
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Absolutism in l)i*nmark was thus an (‘stablished fart, and the Royal Act, 
w^hich became final in 1665, laid down the unrestricted powers of thf' 
monarchy. This constitutional Act formed the basis of Danish rule down 
to 1848, but at no point did tht^ kings exert the despotic power which the 
Royal Act, aloiu* among the known written laws of the civilized world, 
conffTred upon them. 

The introduction of Absolutism was quickly followed by a reconstitu¬ 
tion of the administration along centralized lines. Government by depart¬ 
ment was introduced, the various branches of the administration being 
managed by a number of officials w'ith equal rank who made their re¬ 
commendations to the king. His was the final decision, but as a gemjral 
rule he consulted tnisted men and in time a sort of Cabinet crystallized, 
which assisted the king in the conduct of Government. In the judicial 
field, a common State Book—Christian V's Danish Law—was introduced 
in 1683 together with a uniform system of taxation bas(‘d on the cjuality 
of land. The difficulty of collecting taxes from the peasants (local ad¬ 
ministration being little effective as yet) was .settlc‘d by making the land- 
owners responsible for their copyholders' taxes in return for exemption 
of the home farms from taxation. The tax privileges of the nobility thus 
spc'cdily returiK'd, but on diffen^nt grounds. 

In the first decades subsequent to 1660, men of the urban middle 
classes occupied high offices in the administration, the kings being afraid 
that the nobility would oppo.se th(‘ new' regime. Also, to count(T-balance 
the old hereditary nobility, a new' aristocracy of counts and barons w’as 
creat<‘d, owing their nobility solely to the king. In time, a number of 
these nobles, together w'ith some Holsteiners and immigrant Germans, 
succeeded to the leading positions and many rniddloclass bureaucrats 
were ennobled, .so that an ari.stocratic officialdom again arose. But in 
principle the official career from now on was open to all, and the Ab- 
.solutist administration did much to consolidate the feeling of equal 
citizenship throughout the nation. In 1736 a law examination was in¬ 
troduced in order that .suitable officials might also be trained for inferior 
])osts in the central and local administration. 

Economically, the period after 1660 was marked by a depre.ssion, grain 
from Denmark and the Baltic countries being no longer essential to 
Amsterdam, w'hich got increased supplies from England. Furthermore, 
the Dutch raised the tariff on Danish bullocks to such heights that ex¬ 
ports came to an end about 1720. I'his w^as a heavy blow to farming, and 
urban trade also declined heavily. The Government, it is true, pursued 
a mercantilistic policy of support for the urban trades, but without much 
success. Only Copenhagen the capital was expanding, because the Court 
and the administration attracted population. In order that the city might 
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be a worthy rcsidenc(! for the Absolutist monarch, it was embellished 
with new palaces—Amalienborg (1661) and Christiansborg (1740)—and 
the kings also carried out large-scale building projects in the provinces. 

The kings nec^ded larg(‘ sums of money, which they procured by the 
sale of (Town lands. Inv^ariably, the property pass(’d to the Crown's 
middle-class creditors, and many of the poss(‘ssions of the old nobility 
w(nit the same way. The ik'w owners took harsh measures against the 
copyholders in order to enforce tax collection in bad times. At the same 
time the labour services of farmers increased, a fact which led to frequent 
d(‘sertions and prevented the landowners from getting lh(‘ir copyhold 
farms tenanted and maintained. In 1733, therefore, the landed aristocracy 
succeeded in obtaining an Attachment Act, which tied the farming 
population between the ag<*s of 14 and 36 to th(’ district where they w(Te 
born and obliged them to take over copyhold farms there. This inter- 
ferenc(’ in individual liberty was meant to secuia* labour for the estates 
and soldiers for the army, who were recruited among young farnuTS. 

Endeavours to strengthen the army and navy play(‘d a great part in 
the policies of the Absolutist monarchs. 'J lu^y continued to pursue a 
foreign policy on the old lines in various vain attempts to avenge theiu- 
s(‘lves for the defeat inflictc'd by Sweden, and in this policy the rc'lations 
with the (h)ttorp duchy of Sh'svig wen’ to occupy an important place. 
This duchy had arisen in the sixte<*nth century whcai the Danish kings 
for dynastic reasons had shared the rule in the duchies of Slesvig and 
Holstein with their younger brothers. Some of the side-lines thus crcatc'd 
had become landovvauT families with a latent claim to the duchies, but 
the house of (rottorp also maintained alxsolute rule over part of the 
n'gion. 7'h(' Court of the Cmttorp duk(*s became a cultural centre of a 
high order but under strong German influence and with a clear tendency 
towards rivalry with the Danish king for influence* in the* duchies. During 
the Sw(*dish wars the dukes had supported the Swedish aggressors, and 
they maintained their pro-Swedish attitude after 1660. For Denmark 
this meant a latent risk of attack from the south, and it became an ob¬ 
ject of foreign policy to break the Swedish-(Jottorp encirclement. 

The object was achieved when, in the great Northern War (1700-20), 
Sweden was defeated by a coalition of Russia, Poland, Prussia, and Den¬ 
mark. At the Treaty of Erederiksborg in 1720 Sweden renounced the 
exemption from the Sound Dues obtained in 1645 and undertook to 
abandon the support of her Gottorp ally. In 1721, King Ercderik IV 
(1699-1730) was able to incorporate the Gottorp part of Slesvig in the 
royal domains, and the Danish king was once more master of the whole 
of Slesvig. But this failed to lead to closer relations between Denmark 
and Slesvig. Instead, the duchy pre.served its a.ssociations with Holstein, 




Ltidrifi Jlolbeii’ (1684-1754), itdio introduced the stofie cotnedy into Den- 
nun k, owed much to Molihe. His comedies have always been the mainstay 
of the Royal Theatre repertoire. 


so that the G('rnian Janguago and culture were al^h' to maintain th(*ir 
influence on the' upj)er class in the old Danish borderland. 

After the p«’a( e of 1720 th(! Danish (TOV(.Tnm(;nt was obliged to 
abandon all further thought of regaining the provinces ceded to Sweden. 
The Scanian population wen* now reconciled to iht'ir position as part 
of the Swedish nation. For the rest of the century Demuark lived at 
peace with her neighbours, although from its Holstein pos.sessions tin* 
ducal house of Gottorp still constituted a threat to Danish security, be¬ 
cause it sought contact with Sweden and Russia. In 1762 this fact l(*d 
very nearly to war. In that year the Gottorp duke became c/ar of Russia 
under the style Peter III, and he immediately planned a war of revengt' 
on Denmark. The design was thwarted by Peter’s murder at the in¬ 
stigation of his wife, Gathariiic II. The Danish fon'ign minister, J. II. E. 
Bernstorff, then applied all his energies to persuading the empress to 
exchangt* h(*r Gottorp po.sst'ssioiis in Holstein for Oldenburg, an object 
accomplished in 1773. The threat to the southern frontier had eventually 
been removed, but in con.sequcnc(; Denmark was henceforth obliged to 
pursue a foreign policy in close association with Russia. 
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Culturally, th(' first century or so of Danish Absolutism was marked 
by strong German influ<aice on the Court and leading circles, among 
other naisons because* a number of Germans attained to high office and 
vv'cre the king’s confidants. The Pietist religious movement, which found 
strong support in Christian VI (1730 46), also brought German in¬ 
fluence, and for a number of years the Cierman poet Klopstock lived at 
the C’ourt of Frederik V (1746-66). Among others, he influenced the 
Danish poet Johannes Kwald (d. 1781), who with his sensitive and 
(‘motional poetry raised th(^ Danish language to an expressiveness which 
marks a climax in Danish literature. In the same period, the intellectual 
life of D(*nmark received valuable impulses from France and England 
through Ludvig IIolb(‘rg (d. 1754). His conu'dies—partly modelled on 
Molier('—])elong to tin* most cherisht*d cultural treason's of the Danish 
nation, while through his essays in the style of Bayh^ and the Spectator 
he pa\'(*d the way for public d(4)ate on social, cultural, and, a little later 
in the c(*ntury, political problems. 

Agricultural reforms - economic prosperity (1750-1807) 

Fowarcls the middle of the (*ighteenth century new Europ(*an currents 
began to influence Danish thought. The views of the French physiocrats 
gave rise to a discussion on tin* opportuneness of agricultural reforms, 
and id('as about an enlight(‘ned Absolutism made their impact. A German 
physician, Stru(*nsee, availed himself of the insanity of the hapless King 
Christian VII and his power ov(‘r the qin^en to introduc e under his own 
l(!adership strong Cabinet rule on Prussian lines (about 1770). His in¬ 
fluence! was short-lived, but he succeeded in carrying out at a fast and 
somewhat furious pace a .series of reforms, such as unn^stricted freedom 
of the press, a fairer and more humane administration of justice, and 
up-todate trade! legislation, and also began to turn the attention to agri¬ 
cultural conditions. 

Struensee was overthrown in 1772 and some of his me*asures were 
immediately abolished. The re!action against him partly sprang from 
a national Danish aversion to his Germanism, and this influemced 
subsec|uent policy. The language of military ord(!rs, which up to then 
had been German becau.se immigrant Germans served as officers, be¬ 
came Danish, and in 1776 the Act of Citizenship was proclaimed, 
reserving national office!s to persons born within the bounds of the Danish- 
Norwegian-Holstein monarchy. National .sentiment thus still found ex¬ 
pression as a unitary patriotism embracing all three of the State’s 
nationalities. 

In 1784 the young Crown Prince Frederik—later King Frederik VI 
(1808-39)—took control, and a long series of comprehensive and 
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momentous a,c;rir,ultural reforms was initiated. Outstandini^ men, in¬ 
fluenced by the ideals and humanilarianism of the Enlightenment and 
by humanist belit'f, were behind this reform work, which laid the foun¬ 
dations of the ind(‘pendence movement of the Danish agricultural 
population. In 17B8 the hated Attacheinent to the Soil (see p. 37) was 
repealed, farnu'rs being giv'en the opportunity to commute their labour 
services for landowniTs in cash payments. Facilities were also provided 
to enabh' them to buy their holdings, while a start was made in breaking 
uj) the old villages to allow the out-of-date communal cultivation to 
la})S(‘. The ideal was for each farmer to have his land collected more or 
less in a piece, wlu're previously it had been scattered impractically about 
the village^ fit'ld b(‘cause every farnu’r had to have exactly the same 
amount of good and poor land. 

A devf'lopment was thus set in motion which reached fruition in the 
lollowing generations. 'Fhat such an innovation could lake j)lace at all in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century was conneett'd with the fact that 
Denmark was experiencing a pc'iiod of economic expansi(jn.Th(' Industrial 
Revolution in Britain had made her more a corn-importing country, and 
the Danish population, which grew' rapidly after 1750, also demanded 





The Battle of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801. The unprepared Danish fleet 
fought a long and costly battle against a British fleet under Hyde Parker 
and Nelson. Its result was to force Denmark to withdraw from the armed 
neutral alliance between Russia, Prussia, and the Scandinavian countries. 
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The Brithh 
bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 
1807 laid f^reat 
areas of the city in 
ruins. 7'he 
Government was 
forced to surrendei 
the fleet to 
Wellington. From 
the painting by 
C. W. Eckersberg. 



irurcasing supplies of grain. Moreover, Danish foreign trade assumed 
great proportions in view of the successful policy of neutrality. The 
foreign ministers, J. H. Iv Bernstorff ( 1751-70 and 1772 80) and his 
nephew A. P. Bernstorff (from 1781), skilfully kept Denmark out of the 
French Wars of 1756-65 and 177(^85. And with great adroitness they 
managed to get neutral shipping resp(‘cted by, among other means, the 
establishment of an armed league of neutrality with the participation of 
Russia, Sweden, and Prussia. 

The maritime wars also made the Danish colonics in the West Indies 
highly valuable. In 1733 the island of St. Croix had been added to St. 
Thomas and St. Jan, acquired earlier. From the 1750s sugar-growing 
there was profitable, and during the war the islands served as depots for 
West Indian goods, which could be brought to Europe in neutral ships. 
From about 1750 there was also a considerable Danish cargo-carrying 
trade in the Mediterranean, where only neutral vessels could proceed. 

In particular, it was Copenhagen which flourished in the florissante 
trade period, as these years have been called. The city was now in earnest 
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a trading ('cntro for the whole of the Baltic region, and besides jncrehan- 
dise from the West Indi(‘s, goods from C'hina and the East Indies were 
market(>d via Copenhagen, to where they were transported by the East 
Asiatic Company, founded in 17112. By 1801 the capital had a population 
of 101,000. But the good times also benefited larger provincial cities, like 
.'\alborg in North Jutland, which handled a good di'al of the trade to 
Norway, and klensborg in the due liy of Slesvig, which had a considerable 
merchant fleet at s(‘a. During th(‘ Erench Revolutionary Wars, however, 
it became incr(;asingly difficult to maintain the neutrality of shipping, 
and in 1801 Britain forc('d Dc'iimark to abandon the convoying of mer¬ 
chant ships by an attack on the Danish fl(‘i!t laid up in the Copenhagen 
roads. The brilliant (omnn'rcial p<'riod continued fairly unbrokem, how^- 
ever, until 1807, when a disaster occurred. 

After the signing of the Treaty of Tilsit with Russia, Napoh'on intended 
to force Denmark into participating in the Contiru'utal blockade, but iht' 
British anticipated him with a demand that D(‘nmark should join w'ith 
Britain, the flet*t to be jdaced under British command, (hown Prince 
Frederik reject(’d the proj)osal, whereupoti a squadron of the British 
fl(*{'l carri(*d out a destructive bombardment of the capital. It ended in 
Danish cai^ilulation and surrender of the fleet, whereupon Denmark 
join(*d Napoleon and naiiained at the Emperor's side to the bitter end. 

The loss of Norway - last years of Absolutism (1814-48) 

'I'rade sto])|)ed and connection with Norway was brokc'ii, with the result 
that the Norwegians periodically suffered great priv'ations owing to lack 
of suppli<'s; the State finances were so heavily weakened that national 
bankruptcy followed in 18K-5 and thi! monetary system had to be re- 
organiz(’d. A mortgage of G per cent, was placed on all property in 
ord('r to provide a guarantee of a stable money value, but the value of 
paper money was impaired, price's rose, and there was a shortage of 
goods for many years. For the Copenhagen trade the financial crisis 
meant final ruin. For nearly 30 years the* city stagnated and Danish 
trade was dominated almost completely by Hamburg. For agriculture 
the falling value of money at first impli(!d a reduction in the debt con¬ 
tracted by farm purchases, but aft<*r 1815 a violent fall occurred in the 
prices of agricultural products and there was an agricultural crisis which 
lasted down to about 1828. The State was obliged to take over many 
holdings as bankruptcy estates in payment of overdue taxes, and agri¬ 
cultural reforms stopped. 

To these disasters was added the loss of Norway. Marshal Bernadotte, 
who in 1810 under the name of Karl Johan had been chosen Crown 
Prince of Sweden, had picked on Norway in compensation for Finland, 
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The most famous 
Dane of all, the 
fairy-tale writer 
Hans Christian 
A ndersen 
(1805-75). 



which Sweden had been forcc'd to cede to Russia in 1809. After the 
Battle of L(Mpzii»- in 1813, he advanced into Molstc'in, and at the Treaty 
of Kiel in 1814 Frcderik VI was obliocd to cede Norway lo the Swedish 
king, while on the same occasion Britain acquired th(’ island of Heligoland 
in the North Sea. Thus the over 400-year-old union with Norw’ay was 
dissolved. 'IVue, ITederik VI obtained I.auenburg in North (Germany in 
compensation, and Greenland (colonized from 1721), icedand, and the 
Faroes remained wdlh Denmark. But this was of little significance com¬ 
pared with the upsetting of the unified Stat(ds national equilibrium by 
the loss of Norway. The German population in Holstein and southern 
Slesvig weighed more heavily in the balance than it had previously done, 
at the very time when nationalism w^as slowly beginning to assert itself 
in political affairs. 
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The year 1814 left Denmark a small and poor country, but under the 
depressed conditions art and literature flourished and supc'rb achieve¬ 
ments were made in Romantic poetry, which had a national Danish 
character free from the sentimental and turgid. Other intellectual 
activities also bore splendid fruit. The physicist H. C. 0rsted ( 1777- 
1851), discoverer of electro-magnetism, the philologist Rasmus Rask 
(1787 -1832), the hymn-writer and popular educationist N. F. S. Grundt- 
vig (1783 -1872), spiritual father of the Danish Folk High Schools, the 
fairy-tale writer Hans Ghristian Andersen (1805-75), and the philosopher 
Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) lived and worked in these years. All 
made important contributions to the picture which the world has formed 
of Danish culture. 

The education of the common people also advanced. The disastrous 
year 1814 saw the proclamation of an Elementary Education Act which 
introduced compulsory general education and regular school attendance, 
handsomely rounding off the reform work which had started in 1788 
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with the i‘iiiaii(i])alion of tfu* p(*asaiitry in view. 'J'h(^ improved i^eiicral 
education was one of the, factors which enabled th(? farming population 
to advance in tht! cours(* of the nineteenth century to the position of 
leading political group in the nation. 

I'he July Revolution of 1830 in ]"ranc(‘ caused little stir in Denmark 
itself, but had repercussions in Slesvig and Holstein. The old connection 
between the two duchic's and Slesvig’s exceptional position outside the 
kingdom (p. 28) now began to hav'e disagreeable consequences for Den¬ 
mark, because not only were there demands for a constitution, but it 
was claimed that the (jcrman Holstein should be united with the Dan¬ 
ish Slesvig in a State whose sole connection with Denmark should be 
a common Crown. The unrest caused I rederik VI to introduce con¬ 
sultative diets on Prussian lines, elected by owners of land. In ord(‘r to 
emphasize Slesvig’s full iiulependence of Holstein, each of the duchies 
was giv(’n its own assembly, and to avoid any impression of discrimination 
in the monarchy, the Danish classes were also divided into two assemblies. 


//. C. 0rsted 
(1777-1851) was 
one of the leading 
scientists of the 
19th century. His 
discovery, in 1820, 
of the magnetic 
effects of an 
electric current led 
to the rapid 
development and 
application of the 
science of 
electricity. 
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In ?(‘Cognition of the national stnicturc. the farnk*rs“incliKling copy- 
holdt'rs — were given considerable infiu(*nce in the diets, although only 
2 Vo per cent, of th(‘ j)o})ulation \v('re enfranchisixl. The diets were only 
advisory bodies, but it was not without consequences that there now 
(‘xisted a forurn wlu'n' criticism could be levelled at the Absolutist 
n‘gini(\ and especially at the financial administration. The officials knew 
well how to conct'de th(‘ diets a place in the system, and the Absolutist 
State quit'tly disintegrat(‘d from within, by collaboration between th<' 
(lo\’(‘rninent and the dic'ts the national debt was reduced and a number 
of reforms v\ere introdnc(‘d, including the establishment of local parish 
and district councils, which enabled the better situated sec tions of the 
population to achie\(* a ( ertain aiiK^unt of influence in the conduct of 
local affairs. 

After the introduction of diets political dc'bate bc*came livelier. Public 
opinion now found exj:)ression, and a diff(‘rc‘nce arose bc'tween C'onser- 
vativ(‘s, consisting mostly of landowners and senior officials, and a Liberal 
group which called loudly for a truly liberal Constitution. In the 1840s 
the country also expt'rienced a strong agitation for complete and com¬ 
pulsory transition from copyhold to freehold tenure. The farmers pressed 
their claims with great vigour and found support in some of the Liberals, 
with the result that the Government was disturbed and intervened. 'I’he 
farmc'rs wc^n' c oming forward as a radic:al elemcmt in Danish politics. 


Nationalist ferment in Slesvig - liberal Constitution, 1848 

In vic’w of the special conditions prevailing in Slesvig, where Danes and 
Germans were, becoming increasingly antagonistic to c'ach other, the Li¬ 
beral movement very soon acquired a strong national tinge. By about 
1840, German influence in Slesvig had so far advanced that the colloquial 
language in the region up to Flensborg was German, while Danish had 
maintainc'd its hold in northern Sh^svig, though a (jcrman element was 
present even there in the urban uj)per c lass. In the duchies also a Liberal 
movement had arisc'n, chic'fly among Gc^rman-spc'aking and German- 
minded members of the middle chesses. They were supported in speec h 
and writing by the tc^ac hing staff of Ki(4 LJniversity, established in 1665 
by the Duke of Gv.vtorp. The rnovenunit sought connection with national 
and libc'ral trcMids in Gc^rmany, and one of the Libc'ral objective's in the* 
duchies was to incorporate Dani.sh North Slesvig in a Slesvig-Holstein 
federation under a liberal Constitution. Redacting against this, the leaders 
of Danish Liberalism sought contact with the Danish-speaking North 
Shisvigers and convinced them that a lib(?ral Constitution would be easier 
to achieve in Denmark; and in time a national Danish movement grew 
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up in North Slesvig, directed against German endeavours to split Slcsvi.e; 
off from Denmark. 

The Danish movement in Slesvig and the Liberals of the kingdom 
vigorously asserted that the whole of Slesvig was ancient Danish tcTritory 
and proclaimed a frontier on the Eider, while at the same time they 
wished to allow German lIolsl(*in to secede from the monarchy. As a 
Cierman duchy, Holstein had belonged to the German Confederation 
since its inception in 1815, and Danish Liberals feared the obligations 
this might entail for the Danish Government. 

The G(‘rman Slesvdg-llolstciners, on the other hand, pointed to Ger¬ 
man-speaking South Slesvig and claimed a unit(‘d and indivisible Slesvig- 
Ilolsiein, as proclaimed by the Ribe Prerogative* of 1460 (p. 28) Ten¬ 
sion increased steadily during the 1840s, and Court and official circles 
that were striving to hold the Danish-German unified State together fail- 
(*d to bridge the national gap. And when the F<'bruary Revolution in Paris 
of 1848 created unn'st in the kingdom and tlu* dLK‘hi(?s, the mov’ement 
in both places immediat(‘ly acquin*d a politically Liberal and a markedly 
national aspect. 

In Copcnhag(*n in March 1848 the populace*, led by th(! City Council, 
went in procession to the king, to demand a liberal Constitution. Frcde- 
rik VII (1848 -63) thereupon declared that the Council of State was al¬ 
ready dismissed and that he had resoK’ed to renounce Absolutism. The 
king appointed a Ministry responsible to the* people, the Liberals being 
represented in it. Denmark thus bt'came a constitutional monarchy with¬ 
out a blow having been struck. A national constituent assembly, elected 
by geiK’ral franchise, draft<*d a Constitution, and on June 5, 1849, it came 
into force. The people, with the king's approval, had given themselves a 
liberal Constitution. It established civil liberties, abolished all privileges, 
promised trade freedom and s(*paration of judicial and executive bodies, 
and laid dowai the framework of popular self-government through a bi¬ 
cameral Parliament elected by all men over 30. Departmental rule was 
thcr(‘aftcr replaced by Ministerial rule, the Ministers being responsible 
for Government conduct. 

The national problem, however, was to have a strong influence on 
events during the birth of freedom in 1848. While the Copenhageners 
were marching to the king, (he pro-CJerman Liberals of the duchies as¬ 
sembled and put forward their demands for a liberal Constitution for 
Slcsvig-Holstein and Slesvig’s adherence to the German Confederation. 
The* new Liberal Ministry in Copenhagen sharply rejected these demands 
and instead offered a Constitution for Holstein, insisting on Slesvig's in¬ 
clusion with the kingdom under the new Danish Constitution. “Denmark 
to the Eider” had thus become official Danish policy, while the Slesvig- 
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In 1849, King Frederik VII granted the Danish people their first liberal 
Constitution. He was an extremely popular monarch and monuments were 
erected to him in many Danish towns. The equestrian statue illustrated 
stands in front of Christiansborg Palace. 
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TTolsloiiiers in their revolutionary zeal armed th(‘mselv(‘s against the Cjov- 
(Tinnent in order to deta( h Sh'svig from Denmark. A elash of arms in 
these c ireiimstances was unavoidable. 

1 he wars oj 1848-50 and 1864 - ihc loss of Slesvig 

Enthusiasm was gr(‘at on both sides. 'I'lie Slesvig-Holslein movement found 
su})port in the national exaltation which fh*rmany was then (‘xperic’iicing; 
the struggh' for the diuhies became a test case in the movement for Ger¬ 
man unity, and Prussia despatched a force to aid the SIcsvig-1 lolst('iners. 
A similar wave of national excitement and confidence passed lhn)ugh the 
Danish p('oj)le. l’h(‘ whole nation joiiu'd forc<‘S in a spirit of sc^lf-sacrifice 
for the Danish cause. One manib'station of national solidarity was th(‘ in- 
iroductit)!! of g('n('ral (onscription embracing all social class(*s. 

I'he war last(‘d three years and jnoceeded with changing hutum’s for 
Danish arms. But in 1850, und('r Russian pressun', Prussia w ithdrew, and 
tlu* fate of the SIesvig-1 lolstein insurgents w'as seah'd. In the general 
Danish jubilation the fact that it was not th<* i‘ad(‘r policy w^hirh had 
prevaih'd w'as o\’erlooked. In order to obtain n'cognition of the integrity 
of the Danish State* by the (ir(*at Powers, tlu* Governme'nt was obliged to 
give an undertaking that Slesvig would mwe'r be* brought into closer re¬ 
lations with De'iimark than Dolsteiii. The* policy of the* unified State* was 
tlK'refon* upheld as be'fore 1818, and tentative moves during the* war to 
create an interest in a division of Slesvig according to the natie)nal con¬ 
victions of the* ]K)pulation v\ere* suppre'ssed. 

It prove’d, he)vve*v'e’r, quite impossible to find a satisfactory solution to 
the constitutional problem of the* united monarchy. The (German popula¬ 
tion was dissatisfied, and maladroit Danish atte*mpts to repel the German 
language* in the^ Germanized districts of central Sle‘svig incivased the 
a\ersion to Denmark. Finally, the Cierman Confede'iation interveii(*d, al¬ 
though Slesvig was wholly uncemnecled with the Confederation. In the 
( ircumstance's the Eider policy again gained ground in Denmark, though 
it W'as r(‘alized that it eould scarcely be achit*ved without a new' war. But 
the; nation live*d in the* memory of “the spirit of '-18" and relie'd on aid 
from the Scandinavian sister nations. An idealistic Sc andinavian inove- 
ment had asserted itsc’lf in Liberal circles from about the middle of the 
1840s, and now* sanguine dn;ams wc're entertained of a common Scan¬ 
dinavian front, regardless of the* abse*nce of definite* jjromises of Sw'cclish 
and Norwegian support in a war against Germany. 

In 1868 the Danish Gewernment ventured to introduce a joint Consti¬ 
tution for Denmark and SU*svig. This w'as a clear violation of the treati(;s 
of 1850, and Bismarck, who need(*d a popular w'ar and wanted Kiel 
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Dybbol Mill in South Jutland stands out to all Danes as a national monu~ 
ment. After a great battle fought here in 1864 about 5,000 Danes lay dead 

on the field. 


for a Prussia naval base, struck at once. Together with Austria, Prussia 
delivered an ultimatum demanding the abrogation of the Constitution, 
and on February 1, 1864, a Prussian-Austrian army crossed the Eider 
into Slesvig. 

The war was brief, despite heroic Danish resistance to a numerically 
and materially superior enemy. At a Great Power conference in London 
an attempt was made to solve the problem by taking the logical conse¬ 
quence of Slesvig’s dual nationality and dividing the duchy along national 
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line's. The attempt failed, and in the Treaty of Vienna signed in the 
autumn of 1864 Denmark was forced to cede the* whole of Slesvig along 
with Holstein. With profound grief the nation now saw the J3anish po¬ 
pulation of North Sh'svig subjected to fon'ign rule. For a time it was 
hoped that the clause providing for a plebiscite in northern Slesvig, which 
on the initiative of Napoleon III was incorporatt'd in the Treaty of 
Prague between Austria and Prussia in 1866, would pave tht* way for 
North Slesvig's n'union with Denmark. But in 1878 the provision was 
revoked by agreement betwei!!! Prussia and Austria. 


Slrife between Landsting and Folketing - the Co-operative 
Movement - Prosperity (1870-1901) 

Th(' national (juestion had b(‘en the outstanding problem in Danish po¬ 
litics for a gcaieration after 1818, and it was a consequence of the associat¬ 
ed constitutional difficulties that the discussion of the 1849 Constitution 
was kept alive at the same time. The National Liberals had quickly 
grown afraid of th(‘ consequeiK.es of the liberal introduction of general 
suffrage, because' it paved the way to political influence by social classes 
far more Jiumerous than the National Liberal urban middle class. When 
constitutional issues came uj) for settlement after the cession of Slesvig, 
they therefore succee'ded, in 1866, in obtaining a majority for a Consti¬ 
tution in which the upper chamber, the Landsting, was to be^ elected by 
privileged franchise, the great landowners gaining a dominant position. 
The significance of this was that from then on tlu' large estate-own(‘rs 
held political leadership, supported by the National Liberal middle class 
of the towns, and th('sc two groups eventually fused to form a pro-defence 
Right Party. 

At the same tiim? the farming population developed into an economic¬ 
ally important group. When the farnu'rs, naturally desiring corresponding 
political influence, encounten'd the resistance of the privileged Landsting, 
tin; 1866 Constitution proved the starting-point of a violent political 
struggle which divided the Danish nation right down to 1901. Formally, 
it concerned the struggle of the directly elected chamber—the Folketing 
—against the privileged Landsting, but in reality it was the struggle of 
the farnu'rs—and after 1870 also the workers—to break the monopoly of 
political and cultural influence by the landowner aristocracy and the 
upper middle classes. 

The situation must be viewed in the light of the favourable economic 
trend for agriculture. After 1850, the transition from copyhold to free¬ 
hold tenure again began to make headway, and in tiim^ most farmers be- 



caiiK* fn'ohold owners. At tin; sann* time, the Folk Fligh Sc hool move- 
iiieiit eiiuTged, based on ideas by Cxrundtvig (p. *11 and 113) for schools 
where young men and women would gain knowh'dge and inspiration for 
their occupations. Tn the bric'f period of 1865-70 alone 50 high schools 
wen* establish(‘d, and were of inestimable importance in training Danish 
farmers for their daily work and preparing them for a contribution in 
public affairs. 

Politically, the farmers’ repr(‘sentatives in Parliament united in 1870 
to form a party which took the name “I'he United Left”, and by 1872 
the Left Party had won a majority in the Folketing. It thtMi demanded 
the resignation of the landowner Ministry in favour of a Government 
with a majority in the Folketing. It wanted the introduction of “Folkc*- 
ting j)arliamentarism”, but the Right Party refused to take* this conse¬ 
quence! of diff(‘rent majorities in the' two chambers, and with the support 
of the Landsting the Ministry continued to rule in opj)osilion to the 
majority in the Folketing. 

The situation was intensified as the voting of the Left Party increased. 
At times legislation was almost .suspended during Left Party attempts to 
force the Government out of office; or the Ministry governed unconstitu¬ 
tionally by means of provisional finance laws, a provisional Press Act 
being passed to suppress the widedy read Lc'ft Pr(!.ss. Unhappily, the! 
question of national defence also b(‘camc involved in the dispute, with 
the* result that an objective attitude to it was rendered impossible long 
after the conclusion of the Folketing's struggle for Parliamentarism. 

The internal strength of the Danish farming class was clearly demon¬ 
strated when, in the midst of tht! political struggle!, it succeeded in com¬ 
pletely converting its production. In the 1870s the prices of grain fell 
h(’avily, while those* of butter and bacon rose. With astoni.shing .speed the 
farmers switcht'd over their production. Grain exports became grain im¬ 
ports, and th(' grain was (onverted, by feeding it to increased livestock, 
into butter and bacon, which were exported at high price’s. The farmers 
combined to establish coojx’rative dairie’s and bacon factories (seep. 154) 
in order to ensure' uniform pre^ducls and high quality, and in these co- 
e)j)eratives the prine:iples of joint liability and equal voting rights were 
introduced, irrespective of the mcmber.s’ share—large or small—in the 
production. The democratic principles which the fanners had fought to 
introduce in political affairs were now practLsed in their own organiza¬ 
tions, and they have been maintained as the societies have developed. 

In the course of the 1870s and 1880s the foundations were laid of the 
structure of present-day Danish agriculture. The new methods of produc¬ 
tion meant that small farms, which can be most intensively worked, gave 
the best yield, and there was a swing from large holdings to smaller ones. 
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F.von cottago holdings with so little land that their owners had previously 
earned a living by working as day labourers on larg(‘r farms now became 
profitable. As from 1899 the Government took steps to assist young far- 
iiK^rs lo obtain such small holdings, and a partitioning movement with 
Gov(*rnm('nt su})port for smallholders was started with tlu; object of se¬ 
curing independent holdings for as many as possible (p. 139). 

From I860, industry and commerce had also begun to make headway. 
A law guarante(‘ing freedom of trade was introduced in 1857, and on the 
initiative of the leading commercial nations Denmark, against compensa¬ 
tion, abolished the Sound Dues (p. 27 and p. 35). With the funds ob¬ 
tained it was possible to support Danish trade and free it from the in¬ 
fluence of Hamburg when that city’s cf)mmercial house's were weakened 
by a serious depression. In the 1860s a network of railways was construct¬ 
ed in the Danish islands and Jutland, and the ('xpansion of agricultural 
production and income of course greatly benefited the urban occupations. 
At the same time', growing exports of food to Britain stimulated shipping 
and a large number of flourishing industrial businesses were started on 
the initiative of far-sighted men. 

One conseqiu'iK'e of this expansion was the growth of th(' Labour Mov(!- 
jnent aft('r 1870. T in* workers organized thems(!lv(’s in trade unions, their 
political demands finding expression in the Social-Democratic Party. The 
parly was at first victimized by the Government, but was not to be de¬ 
terred. During the constitutional struggle there was close association 
between the Social Democrats and the Left Party, and the first Laboiii' 
n'presentativTS succeeded in getting elected to the Folketing in 188*1. 
From 1898, the Left Party and the Social D('mocrats held a majority on 
the Gopenhagen Gity Gouncil. 

The ability to upset the dominant position of the National Liberal 
middle classes in Gopenhagen was due to the fact that sonu; of the middle 
class had gone over to the Left Party. In 1871 the young G('org Brandes 
(1842-1927) had delivered some remarkable lectures on the main cur¬ 
rents of European intellectual life, and they stimulatc'd a group of young 
men to break with the political and religious ideals of the Right Party. 
With gifted pens in the lead, these young Radicals challenged the Gov¬ 
ernment’s unconstitutional decrees and opposed the development of 
Danish defence. Several of them turned their gaze to similar movements 
in Europe, aw^ay from narrow Danish nationalism. 

By the 1890s the Right Party was so weakened that the end of the 
bitter constitutional struggle was clearly approaching and conciliatory 
groups in the Left Party came to terms with the Right Government, 
enabling constitutional financial legislation to be resumed. Although this 
may have slightly extended the Government’s lease of life, it facilitated 
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the first important social legislation, on oJd-age pensions and sickness in¬ 
surance (see p. By 1901 the ground under the Right Party was 

completely cut away. The king was obliged to call on the Left to form a 
Government, a dev('lopment rightly interpreted as indicating that in their 
struggle against privilege the democratic forces had prevailed. From the 
'‘change of system ’ in 1901 it became accepted practice in Danish po¬ 
litics that th(! Government should reflect the majority in the Folketing, 
and in consequences of bitter experie'iice in the years of struggle the po¬ 
litical influence' of the Landsting was progressively curtailed. 


Parliamentary rule strengthened - the first World War 
(1901-20) 

After 1901 a series of reforms was passed as a natural consequence of the 
changed regime. The year 1901 saw' a more equitable distribution of 
taxes. Property taxes were related to the market value of the property 
instead of being assessed according to land quality, and income and ca¬ 
pital taxes were introduc ed on a progressive scale. OwTiers of land c(‘ased 
to be almost the only taxpayers. A new' Education Act passed the same 
year linked the elementary schools w'ith higher education, so providing 
fairly equal facilities for all social groups and breaking the educational 
monopoly of the* upper classes. In 1908 women gained the vote at muni¬ 
cipal and rural council elections, the (jualifying age for voting at these 
elections being reduced at the same time to 25. 

The political power of the farming class was of short duration, owing 
to a change in political grouping undc^r the new' system. The struggle to 
assert the influence! of the Folketing had led the farmers to the political 
left wing and had united all the groups opposed to rule by the Landsting. 
With the common adversary gone, differences arose. The core of the 
Left Party gradually assumed the character of a Liberal farmers’ party 
in keeping with the desire of most farmers for a moderate political policy. 
Cooperation with the Social Democrats ceased, and in 1905 the Left 
Party split. 

The agrarian wing of the party w'as unable in tlu; long run to follow 
the more radical groups which were influenced by the Brandos movement 
(see p. 53), and which also de.sired a reduction in the defence estimates 
and strong support for the smallholder movement, a policy in which the 
interests of general farmers and of smallholders were at variance. The 
radical wing seceded from the party in 1905 and became a centre party, 
the Social Liberal Party. This party at once .sought collaboration with the 
Social Democratic Party, now growing fast, and in 1913 the two parties 
together obtained a majority in the Folketing. The Labour Mov(!ment 
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was sii( r(‘rclin^ the farrm^rs as tJic nnnicricalJy largest factor in political 
affairs, and the Social Democrats abandoned some of their revolutionary 
tenets by voting, for th(‘ first time, for a money Bill. But they were un¬ 
willing yet to take office, and it was a Social Liberal Government which 
led th(' country through the First World War. 

Up to the outbn'ak of war Denmark pursued a neutral policy which 
unofficially favoured Germany, the country’s geographic al situation mak¬ 
ing it desirable' to maintain good relations with the leading Baltic Power. 
I'his policy was unpopular in many circles, which viewed Germany with 
suspicion owing to the at times harsh policy of the Prussian Government 
to the Danish North Sh’svigers, who had remained true to their pro- 
Danish sentiments since 1864. When war broke out in August 1914 it 
seemed at one stage as though Denmark's exposed position would lead 
to difficulties, as Gc'rmany demanded that passage through Danish waters 
to th(! Baltic should be closed. But the danger recc'ded when Britain 
acknowledged Dc'nmark's right to mine these w'aters, and the country 
succeeded in remaining neutral. 

Neutrality brought palmy days to Danish ship])ing and forc'ign trade 
and led to some unsound speculation in the boom. Prices rose, rapidly, 
and tow'ards th(‘ (*nd of the war the blockade and unrestricted U-boat 
warfare caused shortages. The Government intervc'iied in many ecojiornic 
fields by means of regulations, rationing, price restrictions, (*tc., and em¬ 
barked upon a policy of economic redistribution by means of taxation. 
The control measures were introduced partly in collaboration wath the 
trades and industries. The associations of larg(‘ intt'rests thus gained con¬ 
siderable influence, and the trend has continued since, with the result that 
in the course of the 1920s and 1930s the trade unions and trade associa¬ 
tions advanced to an important position in social affairs with the possi¬ 
bility of exerting political infhu'nce. Likewise, the policy of levelling out 
the incomes of various social groups by means of progressive' taxation has 
become a permanent feature of Danish politics. 

During the war (1915) agreement w^as reached on a new' Constitution, 
adapted to the now^ established social .situation. The privileged Landsting 
gave way to one indirectly elecU'd by all persons ov^er 35, elegibility for 
election being fixed at 40 years. At the .same tirnt* th(' voting age for the 
Folketing was reduced to 25 and extended to include w^omen. The Lands¬ 
ting remained as a guarantee against hasty decisions, now only by virtue 
of the influence of the older age groups. Proportional repre.sentation was 
introduced in order to ensure a fairer distribution of seats in proportion 
to voting strength. This method of voting stimulat('s the formation of 
partie.s, since the surplus votes of each district go into a national pool 
which is shared, and which can be.st be taken advantage of by a party list. 
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(!ons('()iu‘iitly, a rc'gular party framt'vvork has been the rule in Danish 
j)()lities since 1913. 

After the disappearance' of tin* prix'ileged (‘lectoral law, the' old and 
much weakened Right l\'irt\ revised its attitude' and acee'pte'el the new 
situation. 7'h<' adoption e)f tin* name Conservative' ]\‘e)ple's flirty was in- 
te'iidt'd to she)w that ivae tionary Ce)nservatism had been rernov'ecl fre)m 
the' programme' to enable the' party te> se'e'k a broade-r pe^pular basis. This 
party anel the Moderate! Liberal Party (the old f.eft Party), the Serial 
Libe'ral Party, anel the' Se)cial Deine)cratie- Party fe)rin the se)lid core' of 
Danish politics, and are freejue'ntly referre'd te) as the' “fe)nr e)lcl j)artie's”. 

In 191() the' (iene'rnment se)lel the' We'st Indian islands te) the Unite'd 
States, and in 1918 le e*lanel, whe^se* sense' e)f inde'jie'iidence had bee'n grow¬ 
ing fast, be'eame' an ineh'pe'ndent eoiintry linked with De'iimark under a 
e'ornme)!! Crown. 'Phe surre'iide'r e)f the*se territorie's was ne)t equally po¬ 
pular in all circle's, but the* irrilatie)n was to se)me' e'Xte'nt forgotten whe-n 
the ele'fe'at of Germany afforde'd the* Danish Ne)rth Sh'svigers an oppor¬ 
tunity te) re'vert to De'iimark. In ae ce)rdane e uitli Jh'e’side'iit Wilsein’s prin¬ 
ciple' e)f national se'lf-dete'iminatiein a ph'biscite was held in North Sh'svig 
on February 10, 1!120, at whieli 75 per ee'iit. of the* pe)])ulation vote'd 
Danish. The freintier be'twe'e'ii Denmark and Ge'rmany was elrawn as at 
pre'semt, and althemgh many we'ie' grie*ve*d te) sev the* e ity of Flensborg re¬ 
main German, all Dane's re'joice.'d whe'n ihe* Ne)rth Sh'svigers returnexl 
home after 56 grie'vous ye'ars under feire'ign rule. Fe)r the' first time! the' 
border was drawn on line's e)f national se'iitiment, and on the Danish side* 
an attemjn was made, by nu'aiis of libe*ral legislatiein, to facilitate' un¬ 
restricted national ele've'le)pnK'nt for the' Ch'rman minority that re'inaineel 
in North Sh'svig. Seinie'what later the' We-imar Re'public ado})te'el a similar 
peilie y te) the Danish minority south e)f the' new freintie'r. 


The model Welfare Stale - economic crisis (1920-40) 

In the* 192()s Denmark e'xperie'nce'd wide* fluctuatie)ns in the economic 
situation, which hael strong repe*re’ussie)ns on trade* anel industry and in¬ 
volved sharp wage' disputes be'twe'en workers and employers. As from 
1926, however, the* balance was meire* e)r less restored, and the manufac¬ 
turing industrie's grew rapidly. In 1924 the Social De’ineierats formed their 
first Government, but their term eif office was she)rt. In 1929 they again 
gaine'd ceintrol, this time in a.ssociation with the Social Liberals. Idiis 
coalitiein remained in power down to 1940, and owing to the two parties’ 
stable majority in the Folk(*ting they were able to pursue a long-term 
policy. Externally, th(' Govc'rnrnent associated its(!lf with the work of the 
League of Nations and introduced partial disarmament. Internally, it 
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Grundtvigs Church at Bbpebjerg, erected in wernory of the great hymn- 
writer, historian, and popular educator. The «’chilect has magnified thi 
characleristic village church to cnthedial size. 
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made Denmark a social model, transferred the burden of taxation to 
c^roups best able to bear it, and checked by legislation the formation of 
trusts and monopolies. 

At the same tim(% the' Government gained a powerful influenci' over 
social economy in an <‘ffort to avert the worst conseqiu'nces of the world 
depression, which broke upon the country from 1!)!!(). It had a serious 
effect on the agriiultural industry because exports were so greatly de¬ 
pendent on the British market, in which the Dominions wc’re given pre¬ 
ferential treatment. A long series of Government mt'asures was passed, 
including intensive (‘xchange control, agricultural production schemes 
designed to maintain prices by reducing output, and direct aid to farmers 
worst affected. Growing unemployment was attacked by means of other 
public measures, and as one intervention tended to lead to another, by 
the late 1930s there was bartdy a social group whose income was not in 
one way or another affected by Govemnient regulation. 

In return for the agricultural assistance tlu' Moderate Liberal Party 
voted, in 1932, for an extensive reform of social legislation. The result 
of this political agreenumt was the adoption in 1933 of the Social Reform, 
which revised and consolidated social legislation, making Denmark a 
true pioneer in providing social security for the general population. A 
new Education Act passed in 1937 modernized and developed the prim¬ 
ary schools, especially in the country. On the other hand, the Govern¬ 
ment failed to achieve a projected constitutional reform ainu'd at alter¬ 
ing the position of th(* Landsting. But when the Gov(‘rnment parties in 
1936 obtained a majority in the Landsting as well, the political influence 
of this chamber became negligible in practice. 

The coming into power of the German Nazis influenced to a certain 
extent the political climate of Denmark. Tendencies to political unrest 
in the wake of the economic crisis were ting(?d with Nazism, particularly 
in the reunited South Jutland (North Slesvig), where the leadership of 
the German minority was wholly Nazified and launched a vigorous agi¬ 
tation for a northward frontier revision. As Hitler's revision of the fron¬ 
tiers fixed by the IVeaty of Versailles progressed, Danish concern for the 
fate of North Slesvig increased, though the Danish sentiments of the 
borderland were clearly manifest. When, therefore, in 1939 Germany 
offered Denmark a non-aggression pact, the Gov(‘rnment accepted, if 
without much faith in the guaranted security which it offered. 

German Occupation, 1940-45 

With the Army Act of 1937 the Government had broken with its former 
disarmament policy, but the stale of military preparedness was not very 
great. This was proved on April 9, 1940, when the Germans occupied 



Denmark in their advance to the NorwejC^ian Atlantic ports. After a bri(*f 
stru.^gle th(* Danish force's were obliged to capitulate, and King and 
Government decided, undeT protest, to acquiesce in the German occup¬ 
ation. A coalition Government was formed by the main political parties, 
and the central and local administration, togethcT with the judicature, 
was kept under full Danish control. Negotations with German authorities 
wc*re conductc'd, as far as possible*, through the Ministry of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. In spite of growing Ge?rnian pressure and despite* the* difficulties 
of the politicians in carrying out such a policy of collaboration without 
making compromising conce'ssions to the Gc'rmans, it was maintaine^d 
during the* first three yf*ars of the* Occupation. 

But other curre*nts also asserle*d themse*lves. Danish ships and se*ame*n 
who wcTc* abroad in 1940 W(*nt into Allied seTvie e. More than 5,000 Danish 
se*anien helpe'd to supply the VVc'ste'rn Powers and 46 pc’r cent, of the 
tonnage of the merchant fleet was lost. A number of Danish diplomats 
in fore'ign countries declared themsclvc's no longer bound by the in¬ 
structions of the Government in C'openhagen, which they rc’garded as 
under German eontrol. And one of the*m, the Minister to VV^ashington, 
signed in 1941, on his own n?sj)onsibility, an agre'ement wjdi the United 
State's granting military bases in Gree*nland. Danes abroad also formed 
a Free Danish movement, and in London a Ck)uncil was set up to handle 
Danish interests in de*alings with the British Gove*rnment. In response to 
a British initiative the leader of the Cons(*rvative Party, ('hristmas M 0 I- 
ler, secre;tly left De*nmark in 1942 and place*d hirnsc'lf at the head of the 
Danish (k)uncil. On the B.B.Ck he urged the Danish people to offe'r 
active resistance to the occupying Power. 

Me*anwhile, British-trained Danes were droppc’d by parachute to in¬ 
struct members of the Danish Resistance Movement which had grown 
up in the c ourse* of 1941. With the launch of the>ir attack on Russia, the 
Germans demanded a ban on the Danish Communist Party, and a num¬ 
ber of Communists joine*d forces with the scattered groups of other 
Danes who were bc'ginning to build up an underground movemc'nt. An 
illc'gal Press was organized, ccmtacts were established with Britain, and 
t;xte*nsive sabotage of German supply line's and factorie*s producing war 
material was launc hed. I'hc^ Germans intensified their grip and made 
demands with which the Govc'rnmc'nt found it increasingly difficult to 
comply. 

To all appearances there was a growing gap between the Government 
and the population cm the question of the extent to which they should 
yield to German interference, which increased in step with the defc^at 
of the Wehrmacht on the fronts. The Folketing election of 194 j, how¬ 
ever, resulted in overwhelming support for the parties in office. Only 2 
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per criit. of lh(' olectonilc voted for the Nazis, so that any Gorman ideas 
of a puppet (ioverninenl wctc out of the question. During the summer, 
j)ublie indignation gr(‘\v rapidly and expressed itself in a strike and 
disturban('es, which in August 19-1!^ pr('cipitat('d a crisis and a definitive 
break with the Germans. They demanded iiitervrntion by the Danish 
authoriti('s against sabotage' and llie introduction, among other measures, 
of the death penalty, a demand which the Govi'rnment categorically 
n'jected. d iie (rcnnans then'upon took over executiv^e power, wdiile the' 
administrative inae hine' conlinue'd to functieni as well as it could w'ithout 
a Governme'iit. 7’lie' Army W'as disarmed; and the Navy succeeded in 
sinking ne'arly all its ships to de'ny them te) the Germans. 

rile' n'lnainde'r of the* Oceupatieui w^as a he*av’y trial for the Danish 
pe*opl(\ The! (rermans instigated pt*rsecutions of Jews and subjee ted 
captured Re'sistance' members to torture, e'xe'cuted them, or consigne'd 
them te) eonce'ntratie)n camps whe’re many })erished. In Septe'inber 1944 
the police* and the* fre)ntie'r gendarmerie W'(*re* interne-d, some' 2,000 of 
ihe'in being deporte*d to (ie'rmany, from whe-re many of the'in ne.*ve‘r 
re'turned. By te'irur actieuis and re'prisal mnrde'rs of random \'ictims the 
Ge'rmans endea\oure'd to suppress Danish re'sistance. But the Resistance 
Movement only incre'asexl in e'fficiency and w^as arnie'd by wTapons 
droi)ped by Allie'd planes. Fre)m Danish re'fugees who had found 
sanctuary in Swe*de'n an army brigade! w^as forme'd wath the object of 
participating in the liberation of Deaimark under Allie^d command. 

Some of the! costs of these* aclivitie's w'e*rc ])aid out of Excheque*r funds 
through the me'diuni of leading pediticians w'he) were in contact with the 
le^adeTS of Re\sistance*, whie h fre)m 1913 onwards was e*ffectively controlled 
by the Free'clom Ce)uncil. By the summer e>f 1944 it w^as clear that the 
(*ntire })opulaiiem su})pe)rte'd the anti-Ge.'rman struggle. In prote*st against 
Ge'rman pre)voe'ations a ge^imral strike! bre)ke out, aceompanied by 
disturbance's, whie h the Ge'rmans atte'inpted to suppress with terror and 
the stoppage of supplie's. 'Flirough the mediation of the politicians and 
trade union le’ade*rs the tense situation was terminated, but the people 
rightly re*garde’d the (*ve*nt as a moral victory. 

The Resistance* Me)veme*nt had drawn up a political programme which 
include'd a purge* of collaborators and the introduction of all-party 
coope*ration in the! national inte’re\st after the war was over. The wartime 
solidarity was to be carried over into pe:)st-w^ar pedicy. Some Re\sistance 
members also wante’d a se'ttle*ment with the* politicians who had assumed 
responsibility for the*, policy of collaboration up to 1943. But in view 
of the duality which had characterize'd the Occupation period, with 
simultaneous passive and active resistance, a compromise was agreed 
upon towards the end of the war. On the Liberation of Denmark, on 
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On May 4, I945j Jiewi of the liberation of Denrnaik was broadcast in the 
B.B.C.'s Danish sendee^ and an occupation that had lasted for jive years 
came to an end. Popular rejoicing knew no bounds: tuim roofs were board¬ 
ed, and smging and cheering were heard throughout the night. 


May 5, 1945, a Ciovernment was formed coiisisiiii^ of both politicans and 
Resistance leadcTs, and the first parliamentary (‘lection proved this to 
have been the rii>ht solution. Th(‘ political parties had maintaiiK'd th(*ir 
hold on th(! people unshaken by wartime difficulties. Politically, the 
Occupation was not destim'd to mark the end of an (*poch; in the great 
majority of respects th(‘ threads were joined with 1949. 


Posl-war Developments 

The first years following the Occupation were marked by the prosecu¬ 
tion of the Danish minions of the (Germans. ParlianuMit enacted a penal 
code with retroactive effect, the legislation having never foreseen an 
extraordinary situation like the Occupation. Members of the German 
minority in North Slcsvig who had offended against their Danish foster- 
State during the war also came under this law. But in the meting out 
of punishment the right of the minority to assert its German conviction 
within the framework of the Danish State was regarded as an extenuat- 
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ing cin uiiLstancc. Nevertheless, the judical ])r()se(:utic)n of the minority 
engendered bad feeling bc'caiisc*, among oth(*r reasons, its scdiools were 
confiscated for the benefit of the Exchequer, which had paid for their 
construction under German pressure. In place of municipal schools the 
minority was alhwc'd a systc'.m of private schools in line with the j^ractice 
which applies to all Danish wishing to hav<’ ihc'ir children educated 
outside the public (‘ducatic)nal system. In such cases the State pays about 
80 per cent, of the maintenance costs. 

Politics since 1915 have been characterized by the fact that it has not 
been possible to (‘stablish a strong Government coalition. 'Phe countr\ 
has been governed by minority (iovernments which have had to seek a 
majority in individual cases. Immediately after the; war the Communist 
Party greatly increased its vote but quickly lost ground again. Influence 
has fluctuated b(‘twcen the Social Democrats on the om* hand and the 
Moderate Libc'ral and ConstTvative parties on the other, depending on 
which of tht* two groups the Social Liberal Party has supported. 

Internally, economic affairs have played a predominant part. After 
the Liberation a thorough reorganization of the monetary system was 
necessary, the greatly increased volume of money and the shortage of 



Meeting hall of the Folketing at Christiansborg Palace. 
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goods during tht* war and inimodial(‘ post-war years having thrown it 
out of gear, liritain rc'suined her place as the princij)al importer of Danish 
goods, and thanks, among other things, to Marshall aid (as from 1948) 
both manufactun's and agricultural production have risen considerably. 
Throughout the post-war period a high level of employnumt has been 
maintained; wartime n'strictions w(‘re wound up almost entirely in the 
course of 5-6 years and it has been found possible to proceed to a measure 
of liberalization of foreign trade. 

Denmark's lack of raw materials and complete dependence f)n favour- 
abl(‘ terms of trade, howevc'r, nmder ht‘r economy extremely sensitive to 
fluctuations in world markets. The rise in prices at the outbreak of the 
Korean war, for example, was a st'rions blow to the Danish economy, 
and it was only as th(’ pric(‘s of Danish export goods eventually ros(‘ that 
balance was restored. It has been possible to build up only a com¬ 
paratively small foreign exchangt* n'serve, and intervention is necessary 
from tim(‘ to tim<> in order to n'gulate the (‘conomic machine. Dis¬ 
agreement about when and how the adjustnu^nt shall be mad(‘ is the 
principal political issue. 

In 1953, Denmark obtained a new (kmstitution which finally abolished 
(he Landsting and introduced a single-chamber syst(*m in which Parlia¬ 
mentarism is expressly laid down. The new Constitution also abolished 
Greenland’s colonial status and made the island an integral part of the 
kingdom, represented in the I'olketing. The Faroe Islands had b('en 
granted home rule in 1948, and the Faroese now administcT their own 
affairs to the extent that they are able to finance them. 

In foreign affairs, the Danish policy towards the ])ro-Danish population 
in South Slesvig (the part of the old duchy which in 1920 adhered to 
Germany) has been an important problem. Here, after 1915, the electoral 
candidates of the Danish minority received great support and there was 
a demand for union with Denmark. A few Danes felt that Denmark 
should take over the province forthwith, but more held to the view that 
the Government should ensure that the South Slesvigers would be enabled 
to vote on their future national status when local conditions returned to 
normal. In tht‘ Danish Parliament, such a far-reaching policy has never 
commanded a majority, but (‘very post-war Government has subscribed 
to a policy of national self-det(!rmination and emphasized that it is for 
the South Slesvigers themselves to decide whether they wish to exercise 
the right to self-determination. 

All parties with the exception of the Communists, however, are agreed 
on a policy of cultural support to the Danes in South Slesvig, and of 
securing for them the right to assert their Danish sentiments. Denmark 
wants the same right for the Danes south of the border as she accords to 
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The name of 
Niels Steensen 
(1638-80), latiniz¬ 
ed as Nicolaus 
Steno, has an 
honoured place 
amouff the scholars 
of the 17th 
century, A pioneer 
in the fields of 
fieolofiy and ana¬ 
tomy, he was 
enthroned in 1953 
in San Lorenzo. 


the Germans in North Slesvig. G(‘nnaiiy has desired a Danish-German 
treaty regulating the status of the minoriti(‘S, but Denmark has rejected 
this idea in view of the experience that a bilateral treaty easily leads to 
interference by the stronger Power in the internal affairs of the weaker. 

In negotiations betwec’ii representatives of the Governments in Copen¬ 
hagen and Bonn, in the spring of 1955, it was agreed to submit for ap¬ 
proval to the rc’spective parliaments of Denmark and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany a Government declaration on the rights of the re¬ 
spective minority groups, the declarations to be identical in all important 
respects but otherwise unilateral and independent. The declarations set 
out the general rights of the respective minority group under the con¬ 
stitution of the country of residence and common law, together with 
legal principles deriving therefrom. The Danish Folketing approved the 
Danish Government Declaration on April 19, 1955, and the German 
Declaration, after acceptance by the Slcsvig-FIolstein Land Parliament, 
was approved by the German Federal Parliament on July 6, 1955. 
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In 1949 a decisive change look place in Danish for(*ign and defence 
policy. 'rh(' intensification of the cold war, Denmark’s exposed situation 
at the entrance to the Baltic, and her flank position in the event of 
war in northern Europe, led her to explore in negotiations with Norway 
and Sweden the possibilities of a Scandinavian defence alliance. The 
attempt failed, and Denmark followed Norway into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This was a big step, entailing the abandonment of 
generations of uncommitted policies with leanings towards the strongest 
Baltic Power. Since, then, national defence policy has been based on 
fulfilling the obligations attendant on membership of NATO. 

The unsuccessful negotiations for a Scandinavian defensive alliance 
were conducted by parliamentary delegations of all-round composition. 
This form of negotiating was in 1952 made permanent in the establish¬ 
ment of the Northern Council, in which parliamentarians from Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and now also Finland, discuss subjects in 
furtheranc(; of Northern cooperation in concrete matters. Reports arc pre¬ 
sented recommending the n\spective Governments to introduce measures 
proposed. Results so far achieved includt* a common labour market, 
abolition of passport controls, and a social security convention which 
entitles any Northern national to the benefits of social legislation in 
whichever country he may find himself. On the Danish side much has 
be(Ui done to develop this Northern institution, and it is expec:led that 
there will be further promotion of practical cooperation between the 
sister nations. 


Prepared by the scientific assistant in the Institute of Modern 
History, University of Arhus, under the supervision of Prof. 
Troels Fink, Ph. D. 




A picture which seems to illustrate //. C. Andersen's poem 
'^Over yonder where the roadway winds'’. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 


Topography and (dirnate 

I’lic Kur(>}:)(*aii part of the Kingdom of I)<‘nmark covers an area of about 
44,400 km-, including the Farex' Islands in the Atlantic Ocean with an 
area of about 1,100 km-. Ihicler the amended C^lonstitution adopted in 
1053, the former colony of GretMilaiid, with an ice-frc*(‘ area of 341,700 
km-, was incorporated in tlu* Kingdom. 

Denmark proper (excluding the Faroe* Islands and Greenlandj con¬ 
sists of th(! peninsula of Jutland, which is an extension of the* Jairopean 
C'ontinent, and about 500 large and small islands forming a bridge* of 
land between the Gontine*nt and the* Scandinavian peninsula. Jutland 
with adjac:e*nt small islands covers an are*a of about 20,600 km-, and the 
island.s, about a hundre*d of which an* inhabite*d, have an aggregate* area 
of 13,400 km-. 

The division of the country into so many islands give's Denmark a very 
long coastline in proportion to lier .size: namely 7,474 km. The con- 
figuratiem of the eoast, which forms a numbc'r of fjords and b(*lts, has 
from ancient time*s jjren'ided natural harbours which have formed the 
basis of a large fishing trade and a busy shipping industry. An exception 
is the* long North Se*a coast, where Ivsbjerg is the? only major port. 

The* average* altitude* is about 30 metre*s above* sea-level; the highest 
point is only 1 71 m. 

It has bee’ll ne*ce*ssary by me*ans of bre*akwate’rs to protc'ct long stretches 
of the* coast, espe*cially along the North Se*a, against erosion; other low- 
lying stretche's eif the* coast have had to be protected by means of dikes. 
At the* same* time, it has be*e*ii pcxs.sible* te3 re*claini considerable; are*as of 
land by damming. 

The soil in the islands and e;aste'rn Jutland consists mainly of loam 
mixed with c lay, while the central and we'stern parts of Jutland have* a 
markedly sandy .soil. 

The ground contains no raw materials of any im})ortance, but the 
greater part of the land is suitable for tillage*: 80 per cent, of the land in 
the islands and 76 per ce*nt. in Jutland is usc’d for farming, market 
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A typical Danish beech wood. 


gardening, or horticulture, and 11 per cent, in the islands and 10 per 
cent, in Jutland is covered by forests. 

With regard to the use of the land, see the section dealing with the 
agricultural area. 

In certain places, especially along the western coast, the cultivated 
areas have been exposed to destruction or deterioration due to sanddrift. 
In order to bind the shifting sand, the sand dunes have been planted 
with lyrne grass. 
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As a result of the proximity to the sea, the climate is mild, with a 
relatively slight difference between summer and winter temperatures. 
I'he mean temperature is 7 to 8" C, which is 6° C more than th(! average 
for countries in the same latitude. The comparatively high winter tem¬ 
perature is favourable to agriculture, and permits autumn sowing of 
wheat and rye. 

The av('rage annual precipitation is about 625 mm. 


Population 

'rhe Danes are a homogeneous people of the so-calh'd Nordic race. The 
average height of men called up for national senacc is about 175 cm. 
The Danish language, which is spoken throughout the country, is one of 
the Scandinavian languages belonging to the (Germanic group; thc're are 
numerous dialects, though these are quickly being supplanted by standard 
Danish. 



A supply ship in a little harbour in north-east Greenland, A voyage along 
the coast delivering supplies to settlements can take several weeks. 
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Dnimark is roniparalivcly drnsriy pf>piilafed, thouu;h not as donsoly 
as highly indusiriali/t'd countries like Great Britain and Belgium. I’he 
total population at the heginning of 1954 mmil)er(‘d 4,58f),0()(), giving a 
density of 102 to tin* s(niare kilometre, or 2(’)4 to the scjuare mile. 

Two-thirds of the population live in towns and urban districts. The 
capital has a population of 965,000, with suburbs l,20o,000, which is 
more than 27 per cent, of the total. Other towns and (ati(’s are small; 
none exce<‘ds 100,000, except .\rhus and Odense, with populations of 
160,000 and 112,000 including suburban districts. 

Th(’ })opulation is incrc'asing year by year, tin* annual increase averaging 
8 to 9 ])er thousand. In 1955, the net increas(' was 10,000, the number 
of live births being 78,000, deaths 59,000, and net immigration 1,000. 
I’he birth-rat(' is 18 per thousand inhabitants and the death-rate 9 per 
thousand. I'he corres])onding figures for the first ten y(*ars of this century 
w’(*re 29 and 14. 

Mortality is extr(‘mely low. Tin* life (‘xpectancy (){ m(*n is ()8 years 
and of wonu'n 70 years; early in this ((‘iitury the figures were 55 and 56 
years, respectivt'ly. Infant mortality (deaths under one yeaiO has declim'd 



Although Denmark generally is lowlyingy there are exceptions^ such as the 
white cliffs of Mon. This part is called the Summer Spire”. 
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The rocky island of Bornholm likewise differs from the rest of the country. 
Here is part of its rugged coastline. 
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The tiny town hnll at ^beltoft in Jutland—an urban scene reminiscent of 

Hotherg^’s days. 


steadily: in the thirties it was still 60 to 70 per thousand live births, but 
is now only 27. 

The annual number of marriages is about 35,000, or eight to a thousand 
inhabitants; the number of divorces is about 7,000 a year. 

The occupational distribution of the population in 1950 is shown in 
the following table, which comprises not only persons gainfully employed, 
but also housewives, domestic servants, and dependent children. 
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Agriculturt*, etc. 

Industry and handicrafts. 

Building and engineering. 

Conirn<Tce and distribution. 

transport. 

Professions, administration, etc. 

Retired persons, etc. 

Unspecified. 

'J\)tal population.. 


November 7, 19 

50 

Men 

Women 

Total 

558,000 

453,900 

1,011,900 

595,700 

570,000 

1,165,700 

186,000 

140,700 

326,700 

2(i3,300 

294,100 

557,400 

165,400 

140,300 

305,700 

H6,800 

216,500 

363,300 

182,300 

304,900 

487,200 

25,600 

37,800 

63,400 

2,123,100 

2,158,200 

4,281,300 


Distributed as follows: 

Self-employed persons, managers, etc. 437,700 

Wives working in husband’s undertaking. 128,000 

Non-manual employees, public servants. 433,200 

Manual workers. 939,700 

Housewives. 713,000 

Domestic servants, daughters engaged in housework at home. . 124,800 


2,776,400 


Old-age pensioners and retired persons (excluding family mem¬ 


bers engaged in housework).. 359,900 

Schoolchildren and other minors. 1,145,000 

4,281,300 



The Government Experimental Farm in North Zealand. 
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Vestmanhavn on the, island of Stionio, the largest of the Faroe Islands. 
Villages and pictu)esque little fishing harbours nestle in bays, sheltered 
from the violent Atlantic gales. 


I’he proportion of the pojnilatlon earning ihtnr living by fanning is 
st(‘adily declining, and is now less than 24 per c(‘nt. Industry and handi¬ 
crafts have shown a steady increase, and now occupy more then 27 per 
cent, of the entire population. Building and engineering and the trans¬ 
port trades each account for 7-8 per cent., coinnu'rce and distribution 
for l.'I per cent., and the professions, administration, etc., for a little ov('r 
8 per cent. More than 11 per cent, of the j)opulation derive their income 
from capital, pensions (old-age pensions), and the like; this group is 
steadily increasing, both absolutely and in j)roportion to the total 
population. Taking persons in gainful employnu’nt separaudy, we find 
that the group comprising non-manual employees and public servants has 
shown by far the largest increase in the last f(’W decades, while the num¬ 
bers of self-employed persons and manual workers have not increased in 
proportion to the population as a whole. The increase in the number of 
married women employed in trades and industry has been particularly 
marked, while the numb('r of persons in domestic service is steadily 
falling. 
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National co'itnnie^ have become a laie siQht, but aie ^till worn on the island 
of hano off the coast of Jutland 


1 ^ 



( hriitiansborg Palace, where the holketing (Parliament), the Ministry of 
foreign Affairs, and the state apartments are located 
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CONSTITUTION 


Denmark is a kingdom, as it has Ix'cn from the earliest times. Originally 
the king was elected, but since the year 1G60, when absolutism on the 
French model was adopt(;d, the monarchy has been hereditary. The 
absolute rnonarchs were assisted by a Clouncil of State and a number of 
gov'ernment departments, and in the early eighteen-thirties, under, the 
influence of the July revolution in France, consultative assemblies of the 
(‘States of the realm were introduced. 

Th(‘ id(*as of liberty emanating from the February R(.‘volution in 1848, 
which also spread to Denmark, stimulated a growing demand for in¬ 
fluence on the affairs of governnumt. 7'his demand, in conjunction with 
d(^vclopm(’nts in the duchies of Slesvig and Holstein, caused King Fre- 
d<!rik VII, aft(?r a mass proc(*ssion to the Royal Palace in March, 1848, 
to promise the pt^ople a liberal constitution, a promise which was 
redeemed by the Danish Constitutional Act of June 5, 1849. Its principal 
model was the Belgian constitution of 1831, but in its provisions for 
popular lib(*rty it was mon* advanced than most other contemporary 
liberal constitutions. 

The present Constitution is the Danish Constitutional Act of June 5, 
1953. Under it, the form of governnu'nt is a lirniti^d (constitutional) 
monarchy. It is mainly based on Montesquieu’s theory of the division 
of power into an executive, a legislative, and a judicial branch. The 
legislative power is vested in the King and the Folketing (Parliament) 
jointly, the executive power in the King—who exercises it through his 
Ministers—and the judicial power in the Courts. Under the influence 
of dt'V'cloprnents in international co-operation, it is provided that powers 
constitutionally vested in Danish authorili(\s by legislation may be trans¬ 
ferred to international aulhoriti(‘s established, by agreement with other 
states, for the promotion of international law and co-operation. 

The throne is inherited by the descendants of King Christian X and 
Queen Alexandrine. On the death of a king, it descends to his son or 
daughter, a son taking precedence over a daughter, the elder over the 
younger. 
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New and old stand side by side in many paits of the capital. In the middle 
of busy Vesterbrogade (Town Hall in the background) stands the Freedom 
Column, a monument commemorating the abolition of serfdom in 1788. 
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I'ho Kinu niusi bcloiii; to tli(‘ Lutheran Clhureli. Before his accession 
h(* must swear a solemn oath of allegiance to the Constitution. Without 
tile consent of the Folketing the King cannot reign over any other country, 
undertake any act by which the territory of the realm is increased or 
reduced, renouiu (‘ any inlc rnational agreement that has been concluded 
with the consent of the Folketing, or -except in the cast' of ih'fence against 
an armed attack on th(‘ country or on Danish forces:—use military force 
against any foreign state. 

The King appoints and dismiss(‘s his Ministers, and decides their num- 
b(T and the distribution of functions among them. It is th(‘ Ministers who 
are responsible for the conduct of government, and royal decrees require 
th(Mr signatures. No Minister may remain in office aftc'r the I'olketing 
has passed a vote of no confidence in him. Ministers may be impeached 
for their conduct of office, eitheu' by the King or by the Folkc'ting. Such 
case's are tric'd by Ri^.srrllefi (High Court of the Rc'alm), which com- 
prisc's up to fifteen of tlie mc'inbc'rs of the Suiirc'mc* Court, chosen by 
seniority, and a corresponding number of judges ('h'ctc'd by the* Folke- 
ting for a pc'riod of six yt*ars by propc»rtional represc'iitation. Thew must 
not be mc'uibc'rs of the' Folkc'ting. The Ministers togethc'r form the* Stots- 
rdd (Council of State'), which is prc'sidc'd over by the King, and in which 
the' succ c\ssor to the’ throne has a seat if hc' or shc' is of .igc*, 'Fhe Council 
of State' discussc's all laws and important Govc'rnnu'nt measure's. 

The Rolkctin^ cc)nsists of one assc'inbly of not more than 179 mc’mbers, 
two of the members being elc'ctc'd in the Faroe Islands and two in Cretm" 
land. Members of the Folketing arc eh'ctc'd for four-yc'ai periods by 
general dirc'ct and secret ballot. All Danish subjc'cts of 23 yc'ars and over 
permanently domiciled in Denmark have' the’ right to vote. Scats arc 
allottc'd by proportional representation. The Folkc'ting decidc's the validity 
of the election of its membc*rs, as well as any question as to whether a 
mc’inbc'r has forfeited his eligibility. 

The parliamentary yt'ar bc'gins on the first Tuc'sday of October, and 
lasts till the corresponding 'I’uesday the following year. A newly elected 
Folketing assembh's on the' twelfth wc'ckday aftcT clec:tion day, unless 
the King convc'iic's it on an earlier date. 

A Bill passc'd by the Folkc'ting becomes law if it receives the Royal 
Assent not later than 30 days after its final passage; at the request of 
one-third of the membc'rs of the Folketing, it may, with certain excep¬ 
tions, be submitted to a referendum. 

The judiciary consists of Hojcstcret (Supreme Court), Vestre and 
0stre Landsret (the High Courts for the We.stcrn and the Eastern Judicial 
Districts), and Underreiter (Low'er Courts), Maritime and commercial 
cases are tried by special courts. The courts are independent, and judges 
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1 he Royal Lift Gunrd\ in Amalienbotii Palact Square 1 hi equatnan 
statue of Kinii Fredmk V (by Saly) is considned to be one of the finest 
of Its kind in J urope 


inav be chsmisstd only by a louit )ud^inent The Constiluljon lequiies 
judicial proceidin^s to be public and oial, in ciiminal cases lav judges 
must take part 

The Constitution guarantees citi/cns wide jnotcction against arbiliaiy 
Slate action It lays down specific rules foi then piotection againsi 
arbitrary imprisonment and guarantees inviolability of the home and the 
rights of property, the freedom of the pi ess, and fieedom of association 
and assembly 

For the Faroe Islands special piovisions for home rule aie laid down 
in an Act of March 23, 19^8 I he Faroes form a self-governing com¬ 
munity within the r3amsh Rc*alm, thiough their democratically elected 
lepresentation, the Lagtzwg, and an administrative body, the Landsstyn, 
elected by it, the pe’ople of the Faroes aie lesponsible for the government 
and administration of a number of Faroes affairs Joint questions, in¬ 
cluding fcjieign relat ons, remain undt'r the jurisdiction of the central 
Govcinment I he chief representative of the cential Govcrnme*nt in the 
Faroes, and the head of the central governmental administration of the 
islands, is the Rti^sombudsmand {Commissioner of the Central Govern- 
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incnt). may atttaid mcelin.i»s of thr Lasting and take j)art in dis¬ 
cussions on joint questions, hut has no voting rights. 

Ch'ccnland up to 195'^ liad colonial status, hut is now an integral j)art 
of Denmark, equal in status to otluT parts of the country. A Landsrdd 
((Ireenland C^ouncil) is n'spousihle for local administration, "hhe Lands- 
hovdin^ ((lovc'rnor) is the chi(‘f representative of tht‘ central (lovern- 
m(‘nt, and ])resides ov(‘r tlu* Clouncil, which (onsists of up to \A members 
(‘h'cted hy the (Jn'eulaiid population. Ihlls containing prf)visions which 
apply to (lre('nland only, must he submitted to the handsrad for re¬ 
commendation before Ix'ing tahh‘d in the I’olketing, and laws and ad¬ 
ministrative' jirovisioris of sj)ecial intere'st to the (Ire'enland community 
cannot heconu' effective until tht'y have' been submitte'd te) the' Landsrad. 


The Folkeiing 

'Die parlianu'utary year be'gins on the first J'ue'sday cd OctobeT, when the 
House assembh's and appoints its chairme'ii and committee. The .se*ssion 
fe)rmally lasts for the entire ye'ar, but normally the're are periods when 
no me'e'tings are he-ld. A me'inbe'r of the Folke'ting receives an annual 
salary of 16,000 kreme'r [)lus an expe'iise' allowance ranging from '1,000 kr. 
te) 10,000 kr. a year, depe'tiding on the distance of his or her home from 
(lope'iihagen. 'Fhe salary and the expense allowance* are subject to ad- 
justiiK'nt according to fluctuations in the cost-of-living index. 

Unch'r the (a)nstituti()n the Danish Parliament consists of one Tdou.se, 
the Folkeiing, with 179 members, two of whom are e'lected in the Faroe 
Islands and two in Gre'e'iiland. 

The membe'rs of the Folketing are eh'cted by direct and secret ballot 
in large constituencie's, and by jiroportional re'pre'sentation. In addition 
to the .se'ats thus filled, a numbe*r of supplementary seats ant distributed 
among the* parties, in proportion to the number of votes polled in tlu' 
country as a whoh' and the repre.sentation alrt'ady obtained. Members 
are elected for four-years period.s, but a general ('lection may be called 
at any time. 

S(tven parties are rejjre.sented in the present Folketing, elected on 
September 22, 195!h the Social Democrats {75 .seats), the Mod(*rate 
Lib('rals (43 s('ats), the Gon.st'rvatives (30 .seats), tht; Social Lib(*rals (14 
.seats), the Gommunists (8 .s('ats), the Single-'lax Party (6 .seats), and 
the German Minority Party (1 .s(?at). I'hc t'vo additional memljcrs from 
Greenland are independent. 

The four largest parties may briefly be characterized as follows: The 
Social r^emocrats have their greatest following among manual and non- 
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manual workers. The Moderate Liberal Party draws most of its voters 
from the owners of medium-sized farms, but also has some following in 
the towns. The Cons(‘rvativ(' Party has its main following among owners 
of big farms and in industrial and eornmereial eireles, as well as among 
higher-grade non-manual ('m]^loyees. 'Phe Social Liberal l^irty has its 
x^olers both in urban and rural consiitu<‘nei(‘s, in the latt('r mostly among 
the smallhoh-h'rs. 


The Government 

Order of Precedence of Ministers in the Council of Stale: 

Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs: H. C. Hansen. 
Finance: L/gge Kampmann. 

Housing and Creenland: Johannes Kja^rhol. 

Internal Affairs: Carl Petersen. 

Social Affairs: Johan Strom. 

Fisheries: Christian Christiansen. 

Defenc(': Foul Hansen. 

Agriculture: Jens Smoriun. 

Economy and Labour: Jens Otto Krao. 
fklucation: Julius Bamholt. 

Ecclesiastical Affairs: Mrs. Bodil Koeh. 

ConmuTce, Industry, and Shipping: Mrs. Lis Croes. 

Justice: Hans Hakkerup. 

Public Works: Kai Lindberg. 

Without Portfolio: Ernst Christiansen. 


Parliamentary Commissioner 

for civil and militar\^ government administration 
(Eolketingets ornhudsmand) 

Article 55 of the n(‘w Constitution of 1955 introduced an important new 
feature into Danish juridical practice by providing for the appointment 
of a Folketingcts ornhudsmand (Parliamentary (Commissioner for civil 
and military government administration). So far as is known, similar 
institutions have previously cxi.sted only in Sweden and Finland. 

The (Commissioner superintends civil and military government ad¬ 
ministration, to ensure that current laws are administered fairly. In this 
connection the Commissioner acts as the representative both of the 
Folketing and of the nation, llis powers, comprising as they do the entire 
civil and military administration, are of considerable scope. 
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Judi’cs, courts of law, arid municipal authorities lie outside the Com¬ 
ini ssi()ner's jurisdiction. 

A Cf)mmissioner is ap|)oint('d after each parliamentary e]<'ction. lie 
must be* ind(‘pendent of the J’olkelinir in the exercise of his office, but 
can b(' disniisst'd should he c(‘ase to enjoy its confidi'iice. 

C4)m))laints aju^ainst administrative actions can be made to the Com- 
inissioiH'r by anyone, and in the (‘vent ol a mistake or negligence Ik* may 
take action against th(‘ authorities concerned, including Ministc'rs. He 
may also instruct the Public Prosecutor to institute proceedings in th(‘ 
courts of law for offeiKcs committ(‘d by pulilic' s(‘rvants or hold(‘rs of 
oflice. 

Should lh(‘ Coinmissionc'r obs(‘rv(‘ defects in existing laws and n'gula- 
lions, it his duty to inform th(‘ Polk(‘ting or tht‘ Minister conc(‘rned. 

The Ciommissioner submits to the Polketing an annual r(‘port of his 
acti\iti('s, which is printed and publish(‘d. 

He p('rsona!l\ engages and dismisses his assistants. 

In March H)5.'3 tin* Polketing unanimously apj)oint(‘d as th(‘ first holder 
of the office* of Parliamentary Commissioner, with effect from April 1, 
PP)5, Dr. St(‘j)han Hurwitz, Prof(‘ssor in tin* Hniversity of (Copenhagen, 
who nominat(‘d as his dej)uty Mr. Poul Hansen, oik* of the younger 
stipc'ndiary magistrates in the City (Court. 

By the (‘nd of 195.5 n<‘arly bOO ccMuplainls had been lodg(‘d, and it is 
('Xp(‘cted that a considerable number (d cases will continiu* to arise. 
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The Copenhagen Law Courts are a good example of Danish neo-classical 
architecture. The architect was C. F. Hansen (1756-1845). 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Al prcsrnt, national affairs an* ap}X)riioncd among thr* various Ministries 
as follows: - 

The Prime Minister's Department: Affairs r(‘Iating to th(‘ Royal I louse; 
apj)uiiilrn('nt and dismissal of MinisliTs; ronsiitnfional matters and gc’iK'- 
ral matters relating to the Stale Administration; affairs ronnect(?d witli 
the liome rule of the Faroes; lonrism; preservation of natural amenities. 

Foreign Affairs: See })age 

Defdicc: Matters relating to tin* national di'fdUT by land, sea, and 
air (except the administration of national service, wh)« h (a)mes nnder the 
Ministry for Int(’rnal Affairs); ligJits and bc'aeons; pilotage*; the life-saving 
.services; inspe'ction of fisheri»'s; the Meti'orological Institute. 

Finanee: The national Budget; national asse'ts and liabilities; State 
taxes; coinage; statisties. 

Justice: The organization and personnel of the Clourts; ]x>lice; prisons; 
the Public Trustee Office. 

Internal Affairs: Flections for the Folketing and local councils; muni¬ 
cipal affairs; natif)nal service; civil cK*f(*nce; matters relating to Danish 
citiz.t'nship; public lu'alth. 

Housing: Legislation on town planning; builduig legislation; legislation 
on hous(’ rents and dwelling allocation; administration of the Royal 
castles and gardens and of Ciovernment buildings; legi.slalion on housing 
subsidies. 

Greenland. 

Social Affairs: l^ublic as.si.stance; public child welfare; factory legi.s- 
lation. 

Economy and Labour: Fmploymc'nt in general; surveys of the labour 
market; organization of public works and relief work for unemployed; 
public labour exchanges; the Economic Secrc'tariat. 

Commerce, Industry, and Shipping: Affairs relating to commerce, in¬ 
dustry, and handicrafts, general occupational matters; supply of com- 
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nioditirs; joiiil-stock coiiijjanirs; the Stock Exchange; international trans- 
f('r of rnon('\; wc'ights and measures; {)atenls; sliipping. 

Public It'nrA'j; Railways, post office, telegrajdis, and t('lei)hones; har¬ 
bours and canals; tlu' dik(‘ system; coast protc'ction; roads. 

A<^)indturc: Agriculture, fruit-growing, and horticultun'; fon'stry; 
gauK'; Clrown domains; \’(‘terinary serxices. 

Fisheries. 

Fr c I (si a Uieal A fjai rs . 

Edueation: Schools; universiii(\s and othi'i* institutions of higln'r ('duc- 
ation; librarit's; museums and colh'ctions; tin' Royal d’heatrc'; tin' Aca¬ 
demy of ]Mne Arts. 


Local Administration 

Eo('al civil administration is carried out through 22 atuter (counties), 
(‘ach headed by a Stat(’-appointed amtrnand (chit'f administrative officer), 
who is the chief local r<‘presentative of the central ClovcTnment and as 
such the superior of the chief ('onstable. 'fln're is a chief constable for 
each of the 72 police districts into wdiicli th(‘ country is divided. In 
addition to police work In* has a number of administrative responsibilities, 
including investigation of facts in matters which come unch'r the province 
of the c('ntral authorities. Resides the general local authorities, there are 
a number of decentralized bodies, notably for the ('nforcernent of 
legislation in technical fields. 

I’he division of the country into countic's is ('ssential for the r)peration 
of local self-government, but there are 85 independ(‘nt county boroughs. 

These boroughs are administered by town courudls elect(‘d for four- 
year p(;ri()ds by general election (list voting according to d’Uondt's 
method). The Town Ck)uncil eh'cts a hor^??iestcr (burgomaster) from 
their midst, who is in charge of day-to-day administration. I’he Town 
C’ouncil appoints up to four of its own members as rddinccnd (aldermen) 
to a.ssist in such administration. Finally, the Town Ck^uncil appoints from 
its owai ranks various committees to attend to various municipal matters, 
especially primary schools, hospitals, .social welfare, child welfare, roads, 
streets, gas, water, ('lectricity supply, etc. The Minister for Internal 
Affairs sup(‘rvises tlu' town administration, which must be carried out in 
accordance wdth the* law. In various ca.ses his con.stmt must be obtained, 
e.g. for raising loans and for purchase, sale, and mortgaging of real 
property. 

At the county levc*l, the local government is administered by 25 amts- 
rad (county councils), wdiich are presided over by the amtrnand, and 
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Aalborg House, one of many beautiful old half-timbered houses in Aalborg, 
is now the residence of the Amtmand (County Lieutenant). 


whose mciTibers are ol'^ete'd in a similar manner lo that of the town 
councils. The County Council deals with major roads and hospitals. The 
latter are frequently established as combined county and town hospitals 
by agreement with the town situated within the county. The Minister for 
Internal Affairs supervises the county councils in the same way as the 
towns. 

The country is divided into 1,^103 rural parishes, each administered by 
a kornrnunalrdd (parish council) elected on tin same principles as the 
town councils. Parish councils have charge of primary schools, public 
assistance, minor roads, etc. The supervision of rural parishes is exercised 
by county councils. 

(lop(‘nhag('n, the capital, occupies a special position in local govern¬ 
ment. The council of the city is called the Borgerrepra'sentation; it con¬ 
sists of 55 members elected in the same manner as the memb(‘rs of a 
town council. Magistraten (the municipal executive) which, together 
with the Borgcrreprwscntation, constitutes the local government of Co¬ 
penhagen, consists of an overborgmester (chief burgomaster), five borg- 
mestre (burgomasters), and five rddmeend (aldermen), who are all 
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olccK'cl by thf* Borgcrrcfnascntation by proportional n'pn'scMitation. I hc 
Magistral is ontrusiocl with the day-to-day administration of city affairs. 
The link coniKH tiia; the municipal administration of Copenhagen with 
the central Administration is th(‘ State-appointed ovcrpra\sidrTif (Pre- 
sid(’nt), who also discharge’s some of tlu’ official diitie’s which outside 
C’openhagen are ('ntrusted to the amlinand. 

Frederiksberg and a niimlx'r of boroughs in the metropolitan area also 
occupy rather a special position in local government. Although not classed 
as county boroughs, they are in seveTal respects so orgaiii/ed. 


Administralion of Justice 

The present Danish judicial systean w^as introduced by an Act which canu’ 
into force in 1919. T here are thn'e judicial instance’s; 

(1) Ilojcstcrrt (Supri'ine Court) ce)nsisting eaf a Pn'sident and 11 Judge’s. 

(2) Twe) Laadsrctlcr (High Courts e)f Justie e’), e)P.e' for Ce>})enhagen and 
the Islands and one fe)r Jutland. 

(S) Underretter (Le)wer Courts), e)f which the’re’ are e>ne in Copenhagen 

(Kobenhavns Byn’t) and abe)ut a hunelre’d in the re’st of the country. 
TTiere’ are alse) a few spe’cial eauirts, the most impe)rtant being So- og 
Handclsrcttcn (Maritinu' and Ceunmercial Court) in Ce)penhagen, con¬ 
sisting of a President and a \’ic<'-Pre‘si(h’nt and a number of ce)mmere ial 
and maritime experts as As.se’ssors. A Pe’rmanent Court e)f Arbitratiem has 
been established to deal with labour dispute\s. 

The Judicature Ae t introduce’d, alnmst w'ithe)ut exception, the prin¬ 
ciples of public and oral trials, and submission of din’ct ('videncc’ b(’fore 
the Ck)urt which tiT’s the ca.se. Civil cases are normally first heard })y 
the Lower Courts, from which app(’als are made to the High Courts. 
Civil cases abov(’ a certain value and a few' otlu'r cases are first lu’ard 
by the High Courts, from wdiich appeals may be mad(’ to the Suprenu' 
Court. A f(‘W' cases an’ heard by all thn’e instances. 

'Frial by jury is compulsory in certain criminal cases, especially when 
they involve serious crimes. Jury cases heard in the High Courts form a 
very small proportion of th(‘ total number of criminal cas(’s. Other 
criminal case’s are first tried in the Low'er Courts, and may be appealed 
to the High Courts. 

Cases concerning actual crimes—including most offence’s against the 
Civil Penal Code—are pro.secuted by the Slatsadvokat [VuhWc Prosecutor). 
In such cases the Court consists of one Judge with legal training and two 
Lay Assessors (in the appeal instance of three legally trained Judges and 
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Police }1 eadquarten in (Copenhagen, ftoni the air. 


tlircc Lay A.sscss(3rs). If the d('f('iKlant has plcadod guilty, however, a 
more siniph* proeediin’ is adopted, proseeucion being und(*rtakcn by the 
police and Lay Assessors dispeiis('d with in tin* first instance. 

J’he Ministry of Justice is the supreme prosecuting authority. In 
addition tluTc is a Rigsadvokal (Din'Ctor of Public Prosecution) and .six 
Statsadrokcitcr (Public Proseiutors), {)ne for Copenhagen and fiv^e 
for other parts of the country. Powers to institute prosecution in certain 
criminal cases and in poli( e cases ((‘spe( ially violation of traffic regulations, 
etc.) are vested in local Chief Constable.s, and in Copenhagen in the 
Politidirrkfor (Chief Ca.)inmissioner of Police). The police in their 
capacity as prosecuting autliority are .subject to the .supervision of the 
Public Prosecutors. 

The present Penal Code ent(’red into force on January 1, 1933. The 
law endeavours to apply the principles of modiTii penology. Capital 
punishment has been abolished, except that in 1952 provision was made 
for the death penalty for certain criiiK's in wartime or during enemy 
occupation. 

The police force is a national corps responsible to the Ministry of 
Justice. 
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National Defence 

Danish military ck’ft‘n( (' is based on compulsory national service, which 
was introduced in 1849. Young men n'gister at the age of 17, and rec(‘ive 
their basic training b(*tween the ages of 19 and 2.Y 

rh{‘ latest National Defence Act was ])ass<‘d in 1951, wh(‘n the Ministry 
of War and the Ministry of the Navy were combined to form the Ministry 
(>f Defence'. At the* same time' a Defence Staff and an independent Air 
l ore e were establishe'd. 

The Army 

The Army consists of the' f()lle)wing arms: Infantry, arme)ured troops, 
artillery, engine'e'rs, signal tre)ops, and supply troops; the signal and supply 
tre)()j)s be'ing new formatie)ns, and the' armoured troe)ps having been 
forme^d from the e avalry. 

The units e)f the Army may, according te) their tasks, be divided as 
follows: 

Fie'ld lk)rce's, which form divisions and re'ginu'utal e ombat groups, and 
which consist of the' ye)ungesl classes in all arms. 

Local De'fe'uce Fe)rces, entrusted with tasks of a more local character, 
and consisting etf the* olde'r year classe's of the infantry, armoured tretops, 
field artille'ry, and anti-aircraft artillery. 

The Home Guard, which in smalh'r tactical units undertakes stationary 
tasks, and which ('onsists of the oldest year classe's. 

Naval Defence 

Naval defe'iice consists of the fleet, coastal defence, and a number of 
Naval commands. 

The Fl('('t comprise's a number of coastal destroyers, frigates, motor 
torpedo-boats, submarines, minelayers, and minesweepers. 

The, Goastal Defences compris(‘ coast fortifications and other coast 
defences. 

The Naval Commands are divided into naval districts. 

Air Force 

The Air F'orce consists of operational personnel, eight air bases, and the 
engineering and equipment service.s. 

The squadrons of the Air Force, consi.sting mainly of jet-propelled air¬ 
craft, are distributed at the air bases. Each of these bases has special 
ground defence forces. 

The Home Guard 

The Hom(‘ Guard consists of the Home Guard regions, the maritime 
Home Guard, and the Air Home Guard. 
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One of the largest units of the Danish fleet is the 
destroyer escort '‘*Willernoes'\ 


"rh(' I’orritorial Homo Cniarcl is dividod into scvt'n regions, plus the 
Home (tuard of B(»rnholm. The Home Guard regions are divided into 
Honu* (hiard distric ts, the latter beinp, sub-di\’idi‘d into Home Ciuard 
company areas, each with its own Home (hiard company. Home Guard 
cornpanit's are formed as required. 

In peace-time', the Maritime Home (hiard is dirt'cled by a flotilla 
inspector. In time of war, the flotillas are under the direct command of 
the respc'ctive Naval districts. 

I'he Air Home Guard is divided into squadrons, to be manned by 
j)ersonnel for warnino service, defence, and other services at air bases. 

\ oluntary Women s Corps 

There are three such corjxs in Denmark: Danmarks Lottekorps (W.V.S.), 
Kvindclige Marinerc (Wren or Wave*), and Kvindcli^i Flyvekorps 
(Women’s Air (airps), all voluntary, non-political organizations con- 
nc'c.ted with the national dc’fc’nce through the Home Guard. Their object 
is to train women to assist the Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, 
in the c'vcmt of war or an emergency. 
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Civil DeJ'encc 

Danish Cavil Dcfvina’, which was vstahlishc'd iinclcT an Act of April 1, 
1919, is subject to the Ministry of Internal Affairs, but is under the 
adininistrati\’e direction of the' National Cavil Defence Dirc’ctorate. 

It is the resjionsibility of (avil Defence to take all mc'asures to avert 
and ininiinize the consc'quences of ac ts of war, c’xcc'pt inc'asures which 
conu' within the sphere of military defence. 

The work de\()l\c‘s j)artly on the State' and ))artly on the municipalitic's, 
certain dutic's bc'ing carric'd out by a voluntary organization, the Civil 
Defcaice la’ague, whic h inc ludc's the Danish Women's Voluntary Service* 
(W.V. S.). 

1. I hr(*(* brigade's, c'ach of thn'e columns, make up the' State* CD 
Mobile* Ce^lumns, which are* c'quippe'd with a large* quantity of fire*- 
fighting and rescue* mat ('rial, 'riie* e-olumns hav e* at the*ir disposal about 
900 spe'cial ve'hie h’s, and are* organize*d as a mobih* rc'sena* available for 
dispatc h to stricke*n towns in the* e'\'c'nt of major disastc'rs. 'riic* personne*! 
are* national se*rvie'e me'ii; the'y arc* accommodate d in 19 barracks situalc*d 
in differc’ut parts of the* country, and thc*y iTcedvc* 12 months’ training in 
the* handling of equipme’iit. I'he* columns have a pe*ace*-time’ c'stablish- 
memt of we'll c)vc*r 900 serving officc'rs. In 1935 the* mobilization force 
numbc’red approximately 8,000. 



Taking part in autumn manoeuvres. 
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2. Rcs}X)nsibility foj- oi^anizini; local (a\'il Defence rests with the 
Clhief Constables and Civil i)(*fence ConnnitK'ivs S('t up in the various 
towns. 

Ihe Chief C'onstables are responsible for warning the public, and 
sin'iis for this purjX)se hav’(' bei'ii ])rovided in all towns. J'he Chief Con¬ 
stables also prepare j)lans for ('vacuating the civ'ilian population from 
towns, and for housing and feeding evacuees in rural ar('as. 

The Cavil D('f(’nce CoininitliM's organize local scTvices, comprising 
fire, rt'seue, ( learance, tc'chnical, and welfart* s(’rvic(‘s, <'tc. d he equip- 
nnmt is larg('ly provided at State ('xpens(\ d’he personnel are volunteers, 
supplem(‘nt(’d by municipal (Miiployei's. 

In each towai a Control Ca'Ulre has b<*<’n sc t up, from whi('h local 
(’ivil Deft‘nc(‘ ojxuations an* directc'd. 

The Cavil D<'fenc<‘ Committ(‘es an* also n‘sj)onsible for public sh(‘lters, 
of which at pres(Mit tinuv an* approximatelv r),(H)(). 

d. d’he syst('in of self-protection includ<*s p!ant-[)rot('ction units organ- 
iz('d in all large establishments, block-protection units in densely built-uj^ 
ansis, and v’olimtary suburban and villag('-prot(*ction units in suburbs 
and villages, din* duties of t*ach self-j)rot('ction unit comprise fire-fight¬ 
ing, rescue and first-aid. 

Under an arrang('m('nt made with the Ministry of lnl(‘rnal Affairs, 
the main task of the Civil Defence J eague, including tin* AV. V. S., is to 
assist the authoriti('s in training lead<‘rs and voluntecTs, disscmiinating 
information, etc. 

In 1955, the personm 1 of the voluntary Cavil Deft'iK c' C'orps consisted 
of some 90,000 ordinary nn'inbers and about 13,000 traiiK'd leaders. 


Church 

up to the middle of the ninetc'cnth century membership of tin* Lutheran 
Church w'as compulsory for Danish subji'cts; C.atholics, R(‘forniists, and 
Jew^s had residential rights in certain towns. The Constitutional Act of 
1849 introduced full religious liberty. Later, compulsory baptism was 
expre.ssly abolished, and civil forms of marriage and burial allowed. 
But the Ojiistitution still ])rescribes that tin* Lutheran Church shall be 
the Establishc'd Church of Denmark, and State-maintainc'd. Laws on 
ecclesiastical matters arc* enacted by the King and the I'olk(*ting like 
other legislation. 

During the jiast fifty years CUuirch legislation has ()c’c*n characterizc^d 
by far-reaching concessions to freedom of belief. The following are some 
of the provisions caiacted. No person is obliged to acc:ept the ministration 
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There are four of these characteristic lound churches on the island of Born- 
holm. More than 800 years old, they were designed as strongholds against 

enemy attack. 


of the inruiiibent of his own parish, and anyone can ap[)ly for that of th(’ 
incunibcnt of another parish. What are termed valgmcnighcdcr (fn'e 
eongregations), may be formed to a])point and renuiiierate their own 
ministers; their formation need not entail s(*(N*.s.sion from the Established 
(Church, and churches and church facilities are available to them. Inde¬ 
pendent congregations may also be formed outside the Established 
Church, with full liberty of creed and ritual. In the Established Church 
each congregation elects its own menighedsrdd (congregational council), 
which administers the parish church property and influences the ar- 
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rani^c'inrnt of services and ihe cduration of tlie young in religious know¬ 
ledge. The eounrils are also entith*d to submit recommendations and 
advice about appointments to clerical offices, th(‘ final decision nvsting 
with the Ministry of Tcch'siaslical Affairs. 

Denmark is divided into nine dioceses: the nine bishops, assisted by 
deans, supervist' the parish chugy who number about 1,700. I'lie con¬ 
gregational councils also have soni(‘ influence on the appointment of 
bishops. 

With very f(‘w (‘xceptions, coiueded by a special Act on th(‘ ap¬ 
pointment to offices in the Established C^hurch, ministers must hold a 
th(‘ological dc'gn'e. They are nmiunerated from funds vt‘stc*d in tin' 
Established Clhurch in former time's, supplemented by taxes h'vic'd on 
members of the Established dhurch on liin’s similar to those' which 
a})ply to income tax, and by 7'reasury grants as laid down in legislation. 

At the last census, there were about 70,000 non-members of the 
Established (Ihurch. d'he largest non-Lutheran communities are the' 
Roman Catholics, Reformist.s, Jevws, Methodists, Baptists, and Jrvingitc's, 
of which the- first five have the* right to .solemnize' legal marriage's. In 
rc'cc'nt yc'ars tin' Roman Catholic Church has been particularly active’, 
and owns many e hureln's, ce^nvc'iits, and charitable' institutions. 



The typical village church has a tower with stepped gable-ends 
and white-washed walls. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

EorciiJn S(’r\ iro cDiiipriscs: 

/. Thi' Mlnislry of Foicii^n Affairs. 

J. I'lic Embassies and Lei^alions. 

3. The (ionsiilates. 

'Eht' thriH' IjraiK h<‘s ( onstitutc f)nc service, ci*iitrali/ecl under the Min¬ 
istry, the political chi(‘f of which is the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who is responsibh* to Paiiianu’iit (r'olkt‘tin.<>) for the conduct of all affairs 
within the domain of tht' Foreit^n Service, 

His chi(‘f adviser is the Permanent l-hid<*r-Secta*tary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who is a non-political ,i»ov<‘rnmeut offic ial. 

"The IhumaiK'nt lhKler-S<‘cre(ary of State is assist'd by the followini> 
Deputies and Cdiiefs of Department: 

D<’put)' Un(h’r-Secretary of Stat(‘ for Administration, 

Deputy lhider-S('('retary of Stat(‘ for Economic Questions, 
Deputy I)nd(T-Secrelary of State for Political and 
Legal Questions, 

Chief of the Press Department, 

Cdiief of th(* Archives Department, 

Adviser on International Law. 

At present, Denmark is represent(‘d in 73 countries by 43 Embassies 
and Legations and 185 Consulates. Eleven of tht'St* Cionsulates are headed 
by civil servants sent out from Denmark, the remaining 471 being under 
honorary consuls. 

In addition, Denmark has permanent representatives wath the following 
international tjrganizations: 

1. The Unit(’d Nations, in New York and GeiK'va. 

2. 4'h<‘ North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NA"FO), 
in Paris. 

3. The Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC), in Paris. 
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4. 'J’he European Goal and Steel Goinniunity (CJECA), 
in Luxembourg. 

5. I'he Council of Eurcipe, in Strasbourg, 

Before the First World War the salarit^d staff of the Foreign Service, 
comprising all categories of p(*rsonnel, hardly rxceeded about 100 per¬ 
sons. In 1956 the corresponding figure is about 800 persons. 'Fhis con¬ 
siderable (‘xpansion, which took place in the years immediately after the 
First and after the Second World War, was due chi(‘fly to the growing 
tasks assigned to the Service in the fields of foreign trade and commer¬ 
cial policy together with ]9eninark\s increasing participation in interna¬ 
tional co-operation. 

At present tlu* Foreign Service budget amounts to about 43 million 
kroner annually, of which Denmark’s participation in international co¬ 
operation accounts for about 13 million kroner, including contributions 
to the economic development of under-developed areas and humanitarian 
aid programiiK's in the Near I'kist and Far East. 

'Fhe j)resent l’anbassi(*s, Legations and Consulates are as follows: 

ARGENTINA 

Legation: Av'cnida R.S. Pena 637, Buenos Aires. 

Special attache: Agriculture (office and residence in Rio de Janeiro). 
\4ee-eonsulates at Bahia Blanca, Mendoza, Neeoehea, Rio Galagos, Rosario, 
Santa Fe, I’andil. 

AUS'FRALIA 

Commonwealth of Australia 

Canberra: sec Sydney. 

Consulate-General: 115 Pitt Street, Sydney. 

Consulates at Adelaide, Brisbane, Hobart, Melbourne, Perth. 

Vice-consulates at Fremantle, Townsville. 

AUSTRIA 

Legation: Fleischmarkt 7, Vienna 1. 

Special attache: Fi.sheries (office and residence in Berne). 

BELGIUM 

Embassy: 56 rue Belliard, Brus.sels. 

Special attaches: Agriculture (office and residence in Paris). 

Fisheries (office and residence in Berne). 
Consulates-General in Antwerp and Brussels. 

Consulates at Charleroi, Ghent, Liege (Province of Liege). 

Vice-consulate at Cstend. 

Africa: 

Consulate at Leopoldville (Belgian Congo). 

Vice-consulate at Elisabethville. 


7 
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BOLIVIA 

Legation. Address: see Lima, Peru. 
Camsulate at La Paz. 

\'ice-eonsulate at Cochabamba. 


BRAZIL 

Legation: Rua Barao do PlariKiigo 22, apt. (>04, Rio de Janeiro. 

Special attaches: Agriculture, 

Commerce, 

Fisheries. 

Consulates at Rio de Janeiro, Salvador Bahia, Recife, Porte Alegre, 

Rio Crande do Sul, Santo.s, Sao IViulo. 

\4ee-eonsulates at Belem do f^ira, Paranagua and Sao Luiz do Maranhao. 

BULGARIA 

Legation. Address: see Btdgrade. 

Special attache: Commerce (office and residence in Bucharest). 
BURMA 

L(\gation. Addrt‘s.s: see Bangkok. 

Special attache: Commerce (office and residence in Bangkok). 
Ck)nsulale at Rangoon. 


CAMBODIA 

Legation, .\ddress: see Bangkok. 

Special attache: Commerce (office and residence in Bangkok). 


CANADA 

Embas.sy: 451 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 2. 

Special attaches; Agriculture (office and residence in Washington), 
.Air (office and residence in Washington), 

Army (office and residence in Washington), 

Navy (office and residenet* in Washington), 

Fisheries (office and residence in New York). 
Consulates at Montreal (Room 815, Keefer Bldg., 1440 St. Catherine 
Street West, Montreal 25, P.Q.), 

Halifax, N.S., St. John's (Newfoundland), Toronto, 

Vancouver, Winnipeg. 

A’iee-eonsulates at Calgary, Edmonton, Port Arthur, Quebec, Regina, Prince 
Albert, Newcastle, N.B., St. John, N.B. 

CEYLON 

Legation. Address: see New Delhi. 

Consulate at Colombo. 


CHILE 

Legation: Union Central 1010, depto. 924, Casilla 13180, Santiago. 

Special attaches: Commerce, 

Agriculture (office and residence in Rio de Janeiro). 
Consulate at Valparaiso. 

Vice-consulates at Concepcion, Coquimbo, Iquique, Punta Arenas. 
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THE PEC )PLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
Embassy: Nan Ho Yen 1 1 A., Pe*kini?. 

ConsulaU'-Gcncral at Shani’hai (34 Ycnan Road, East.), 

C:OL()MBIA 

Legation: Carrera 1*1 nr. 36-10, Boi^ota. 

Special attaches: Commerce, 

Agriculture (office and residence in Rio de Janeiro). 
Consulate-General at Bogota. 

Consulates at Barranquilla, Buracamanga, Cali, Medellin. 

Vice-consulate at Cartagena. 


COSl'A RICA 

Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulat(‘ at San Jose. 


CUBA 

Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulate-General at Havana. 

Vice-consulates at Cienfuegos, Guantanamo, Mantanzas, Nuevitas, Santiago 
de Cuba. 


CZECFIO-SLOVAKIA 
Legation: Kopernikova ul. 10, Praha XII. 

Special attache: Fisheries (office and residence in Bt rne). 

DOMINIC.AN REPUBLIC 
Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulate at Ciudad Trujillo. 

Vice-consulates at Puerto Plata, San Pedro de Macoris. 

EGYPT 

Legation: Rue Lazoghly, Immeuble “Isis", Apt. 16, Garden Clity, Cairo. 

Special attache: Commerce. 

Consulates at Cairo and Alexandria. 

Vice-consulates at Port Said and Suez. 

EIRE 

Consulate-General at Dublin. 

V4cc-eonsulates at Cork, Limerick, Waterford. 

EQUADOR 

Legation. Address: sec Lima, Peru. 

Special attache: Agriculture (office and residence in Rio de Janeiro). 
Consulate-General at Quito. 

Consulate at Guayaquil. 


ETHIOPIA 

Legation. Address: see Cairo, Egypt. 

Special attache: Commerce (office and residence in Cairo). 
Consulate at Addis Abeba. 



THE EUROPEAN (X)AL AND STEEL COMMUNl'EY (CEGA) 
Delegation: L(‘ Foyer, 1-3 Avemi(‘ Guillaume, Luxembourg. 

FINLAND 

Embassy: .3 Boulevarden, Helsinki. 

Vice-consulates at Abo, Bjorneborg, Borga, Bralu'stad, Fredrikshamn, Gam- 
lakarlcby, Hangd, Jacobstad, Kemi and Tornea, Kotka, Kristincstad, 
Lovisa, Mariehamn, Raumo, Uleaborg, Wasa. 

FRANCE 

Embassy: 77 Avenue Marceau, Paris XVI. 

Sj3ecial attaches: Agriculture, 

Army, Navy and Air, 

Culture and Press, 

Camimerce, 

Social Affairs, 

Fisheries (office and residence in Berne). 
Consulate-General in Paris. 

Consulates at Bordeaux, Dunkirk, Le Havre, La Rochelle, Lyons, Mar¬ 
seilles, Nantes, Rouen, Strasbourg. 

\’ice-consulates at Boulogne s. M., Calais, Gravelines, Roubaix, Dieppe, 
Fecamp, Le Treport, Tonnay Charente & Rocludort, Cannes, Nice, 
Port-de-Bouc, Sete, Toulon, Brest,Leguc Saint-Brieuc, Lorient, Morlaix, 
Qiiimpcr, St. Malo & St. Servan, St. Nazaire, Caen, Cherbourg. 

Africa: 

Consulates at Algier, Dakar (Senegal), Brazzaville, Douala (Cameroun), 
Tananariva (Madagascar). 

V^icc-consulates at Bone, Oran, Philippeville, I'amatave. 

America: 

Consulates at Fort de France (Martinicjuc), Pointe-a-Pitre (Guadeloupe). 

GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
Embassy: Poppelsdorfer Alice T), Bonn. 

Special attaches: Agriculture, 

Commerce, 

Culture and Press. 

Consulate-General at Hamburg (IIeirnhuderstra.s.se 75, Hamburg 13). 
Consulates at Flensburg, Bremen, Liibcck, Cologne, Ludwigshafen, Munich, 
Frankf urt-on-Main. 

Vice-consulate at Kiel. 

Danish Military Mission 
Berlin: 'I'iergarlenstrasse *18, Berlin W. 35. 

Special attache: Press (office and residence in Bonn). 

GREECE 

Embassy: Rue Mcleagrou 3, Athens. 

Consulates at Athens, Patras, Piraeus, Thessaloniki. 

Vice-consulate at Candia (Crete), 
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GUATEMALA 
Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulate at Guatemala. 


HAITI 

Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulate at Port au Prince. 

Vice-consulates at Cap Ilaitien, Gonaives, Jacmel. 

HONDURAS 

Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulate at Tegucigalpa. 

Vice-consulate at San Pedro Sula. 


HUNGARY 

Legation: Herman Otto-ut 8, Budapest. 

ICELAND 

Embassy: Hverfisgata 29, Reykjavik. 

Vicc-consulates at Akureyri, Isafjord, Nordfjord, Siglufjord, Vestmann 
Islands. 


INDIA 

Legation: 1 Plurnayun Road, New Delhi. 

Danish Trade Commission, Commercial Section of the Legation: Pallonji 
Mansion Block no. d. Now Cuffe Parade, Bombay 5. 

Consulates at Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madras. 

INDONESIA 

Legation: 15, Kali Besar Barat, Kotakpos 570/DAK, Djakarta-Kota. 

Special attache: Commerce. 

Consulates at Medan, Surabaya. 

Vice-consulate at Semarang. 


IRAN 

Legation: Avenue Copenhagen, P. O. Box 31, I'eheran. 


IRAQ 

Legation: Karradat-Sharkiyah, Bagdad. 

Special attache: Commerce. 
Consulate-General in Bagdad. 


ISRAEL 

Legation. Address: see Ankara. 

Consulates at Jerusalem, Haifa, Tel Aviv-Jaffa. 
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ITALY 

Embassy: Via Vcntiquattro Maggio 14, Rome. 

Special attaches: Agriculture, 

Fisheries (office and residence in Berne). 

Consulates at Bologna, Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, Milan, Naples, 
Turin, Trieste, Venice. 

Vice-consulates at Florence, Cagliari, La Spezia, San Remo, Savona, 
Catania, Bari, Brindisi, Taranto. 

JAPAN 

Legation: Nikkatsu International Building, Room 428, 1 Yurakucho, 
1-chome, Cihioda-ku, Tokyo. 

Special attache: Social Affairs (office and residence at Yokohama). 
Consulates at Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka. 

LEBANON 

Legation. Address: see Cairo. 

Consulate-General at Beirut. 

X'^ice-consulate at T ripoli. 

LIBERIA 

C'onsulate at Monrovia. 

LIBYA 

Consulate at Tripoli. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Legation. Address: see Brussels. 

Consulate at Luxembourg. 


MEXICO 

Legation: Pasco de la Reforrna 228, Apartado Postal 20602, Mexico, D.F. 
Vice-consulates at Guadalajara, Manzanillo, Mazatlan, Merida/Progreso, 
Monterrey, Tampico, Vera Cruz. 

MONACO 

Consulate at Monte Carlo. 

MOROCCO 

Consulates at Casablanca, Tangier. 

Vice-consulates at Port Lyautey, Safi. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Embassy: Sophialaan 13, The Hague. 

Special attaches: Commerce, 

Agriculture (office and residence in Paris), 

Army, Navy and Air (office and residence in 
London), 

Fisheries (office and residence in London). 
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Consulatcs-Gcncral at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

Vice-consulates at Delfzijl, Harlingen, Dordrecht, Vlaardingcn, Vlissingen. 
America: 

Gonsulate at Willemstad ((mracao). 

Vice-consulate at Aruba. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Legation and Consulate-General: Government Life Insurance Bldg., 
Customhouse Quay, P.O.B. Ill, Wellington. 

Consulate s at Christchurch and Auckland. 

Vice-consulate at Palmerston North. 

NICARAGUA 

Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulate at Managua. 

Vice-consulate at Corinto. 

THE NORTH AT LANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) 
Delegation: 53 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris XVIe. 

NORWAY 

Embassy: Olav Kyrresgate 7, 0.slo. 

Special attaches: Press, Olav Kyrresgate 11, Oslo. 

Army, (office and residence in Stockholm). 

Navy and Air (office and residence in Stockholm). 
Consulates at Bergen, Stavanger, Trondheim. 

Vice-consulates at Arendal, Drammen, Farsund, Flekkefjord, Fredrikstad, 
Grimstad, Haldcn, Horten, Kragero, Kristiansand, Larvik, Lilh^sand, 
Mandal, Moss, Porsgrunn, Sandefjord, Sarpsborg, Skien, Tonsberg, 
Haug(‘sund, Alesund, Bodo, Hammerfest, Ilarstad, Kristiansund, 
Molde, Narvdk, Tromso, Vardo. 

THE ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC: 
CO-OPERATION (OEEC) 

Delegation: 53 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris XVIe. 

PAKISTAN 

Legation: 23, Clifton, Karachi. 

Special attache: Commerce. 


PANAMA 

Legation. Address: see Mexico. 

Consulates at Panama and Colon. 

PARAGUAY 

Legation. Address: see Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Consulate at Asuncion. 
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PERU 


Legation: Avda. Orrantia 610, San Isidro, or Casilla 179, Lima. 

Special attache: Agriculture (office and residence in Rio d(‘ Janeiro). 
Consulate-General at Lima. 

Vice-consulates at Callao and Mollendo. 

PHILIPPINES 

Legation. Address: see Bangkok, Thailand. 

Special attache: Commerce (office and residence in Bangkok). 
Consulate at Manila. 


POLAND 

Legation: Id. Filtrowa 1.3, Warsaw. 
Consulate at Gdynia-Gdansk. 


PORTUGAL 

Legation: 145 Rua Rodrigo da Fonseca -1®, Lisbon. 

Special attache: Fisheries (office and residence in London). 
Consulate-General at Lisbon. 

Consulates at F’unchal (Madeira) and Oporto. 

Vice-consulates at Fayal, Ponta Delgada, San Vincent, Setubal, Villa Nova 
de Portimao, Figueira da Foz. 

Africa: 

Consulates at Lourenco Marques (Mozambique) and Loanda (Angola). 
Vice-consulatc at Beira. 


ROUMANLA 

Legation: Strada Modrogan 20, Bucharest. 

Special attache: Commerce. 

SALVADOR 

Legation, Addre.ss: sec Mexico. 

Consulate-General at San Salvador. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Embassy: Ostrovskij pereulok 9, Moscow. 

SPAIN 

Legation: Calle Serrano 63, Madrid. 

Special attache: Fisheries (office and residence in London). 
Con.sulates at Madrid, Alicante, Barcelona, Bilbao, Cadiz, Corunna, Las 
Palmas, Malaga, Santa Cruz de Tenerifa, Valencia, Vigo. 
Vice-consulates at Carthagena, Denia, Torrevieja, Palma de Mallorca, Tar¬ 
ragona, San Sebastian & Pasajes, Santander, Huelva, Jerez de la 
Frontera, San Lucar de Barrameda, Seville, El Fcrrol del Caudillo, 
Almeria, Gandia. 
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SWEDEN 

Embassy: Gustav Adolfs Torg 14, Stockholm. 

Special attaches: Army, 

Navy and Air, 

Press. 

('onsulates-General at Gothenburg and Malmo, 

Vice-consulates at Gefle, Haparanda, Harnosand, Iludiksvall, Kalmar, Lin- 
kdping, Lulea, Norrkoping, Nykojung, Oscarshamn, Skclleftea, Sunds- 
vall, Soderhamn, Umea, Vasteras, Vastervik, Visby, Orebro, Ornskolds- 
vik, Boras, Falkenberg, Halmstad, Karlstad, Ly.sekil, Marstrand, Strom- 
stad, Uddevalla, Varberg, Halsingborg, Ildganas, Jonkoping, Karls- 
hamn, Karlskrona, Kristianstad, Landskrona, Ronneby, Simrishamn, 
Sdlv(‘sborg, Trelleborg, Vaxjd, Ystad. 

SWITZERLAND 

Legation: 'rhunstra.sse 95, Berne. 

Special attaches: Fisheries, 

Agriculture (office and residence in Rome), 

Army, Navy and Air (office and residence in Paris). 

Consulates at Berne, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne, Ziirieh. 

Vice-consulate at Montreux. 

SYRIA 

Legation. Address: see Cairo. 

Consulates at Damascus and Aleppo. 

Vice-consulate at Latakia. 


THAILAND 

Legation: 8-4 Soi Attakarn Prasit, S. Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 

Special attache: Commerce. 

Consulate-General at Bangkok. 

TUNISIA 

Consulate at Tunis. 

Vice-consulates at Bizerte, Sfax, Sousse. 

TI^RKEY 

Embassy: Esat Caddesi 16, .Ankara. 

Consulate-General at Istanbul. 

Consulate at Izmir. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Consulates at Johannesburg, (P. O. Box 5550, 930 Maritime House, Cor. 

Loveday and Main Streets), Cape Town, Durban (Natal). 
Vice-consulates in East London, Port Elizabeth, Windhoek. 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND WITH COLONIES, El’C. 

Embassy: 29 Pont Street, London S.W.l. 

Special attaches: Agriculture, 

Commerce, 

Fisheries, 

Navy and Air, 67 Pont Street, London, S.W.l, 
Culture and Press, 

Army (office and residence in Paris). 
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Consulate-General in London (67 Pont Street, London, S.W.l). 

Consulates at Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh-Leith, Glasgow, 
Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle on Tyne, Belfast, Gibraltar, 
Valetta (Malta). 

Vice-consulates at Deal, Dover & Ramsgate, Great Yarmouth, Harwich, 
Jersey (Channel Islands), King's Lynn, Lowestoft, Portsmouth, Shore- 
ham-by-Sea, Southampton, Wisbech, Dartmouth, Falmouth, Fowey, 
Penzance, Plymouth, Newport (Mon.), Swansea, Aberdeen, Boness, 
Burntisland, Dundee, Fraserburgh, Grangemouth, Kirkwall, Lerwick, 
Leven & Methil, Stornoway, Wick, Ardrossan & Troon (Ayrshire), 
Boston, Grimsby, Middlesbrough & Stockton, Barrow-in-Furness, Flc(‘t- 
wood, Preston, Whitehaven, Bradford & Leeds, Sheffield, Berwick on 
Tweed, Blyth, Scaham Harbour, Sunderland, West Hartlepool. 

Asia: 

Consvilates at Aden, Singapore, Hongkong, Larnaca (Cyprus). 

Vice-consulate at Penang. 

Africa: 

Consulates at Accra, Bathurst, Freetown (Sierra Leone), Lagos (Nigeria), 
Nairobi, Mombasa, Port Louis (Mauritius), Jamestown (St. Flelena). 

Ataerica: 

Consulates at Bridgetown (Barbados), Georgetown (British Guiana), 
Kingston (Jamaica), Port of Spain (Trinidad & Tobago), St. George 
(Bermudas), St. John’s (Antigua) Nassau (Bahamas). 

Oceania: 

Consulate at Suva (Fiji Islands). 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: 

Consulate at Salisbury. 

Vice-consulate at Bulawayo. 

THE IbNl FED NATIONS 

Permanent Mi.ssion in New York: Hotel Beaux Arts, 307 East ^Hth Street, 
New York. 

Permanent Mi.ssion in Genej>a: Villa “La Pclouse”, Palais des Nations, 
Geneva. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Embassy: 2374 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, D.G. 

Special attaches: Culture, 

Economic, 

Agriculture, 3 Dupont Circle, Washington, 

Air, 2328 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 

Army, 2328 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
Navy, 2328 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 

Press (office and residence in New York, Danish In¬ 
formation Office, 588 Fifth Avenue, New York 36). 

Consulates-Gcneral in Chicago (38 East Bellevue Place, Chicago, Illinois), 
New York (17 Batteiy' Place, Suite 2734-2741, New York 4, N.Y.), 
San Francisco (Room 291, World Trade Center Ferry Building, San 
Francisco 11, California). 
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Consulates at Minneapolis, New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, Houston 
(Texas), Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Seattle, Honolulu (Hawaii), San 
Juan (Puerto Rico), Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Islands). 

Vice-consulates at Denver, Detroit, Omaha, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, 
Charleston, Cleveland, Galveston, Jacksonville, Miami, Mobile, New¬ 
port News, Norfolk, Savannah, 'I’ampa (Florida), Portland, San Diego, 
Mayaguez, Ponce. 


URUGUAY 

Legation: Bulevar General Artigas 962, Montevideo. 

Special attaches: 0)mmerce, 

Agriculture (office and residence in Rio dc Janeiro). 

VENEZUELA 

Legation: Apartado del Este 5169. Quinta “Marion”, Avtiiida Tarnanaco 
esq. Av. Las Mercedes, Urb. El Rosal, Caracas. 

Special attaches: Cotnmcrce, 

Agriculture (office and residence in Rio de Janeiro). 
Consulate-General at Caracas. 

C'onsulatc at Maracaibo. 

Vice-consulates at Ciudad Bolivar, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello. 

VIETNAM 

Consulate at Saigon. 

YOGUSLAVIA 
Legation: Uzicka 48, Belgrade. 
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On the way to school. 
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EDUCATION 


Structure oj the School System 

Danish (‘duration is basc'd on a unitary system. It includc's a Primary 
Scliool (^rundskolc) divided into four or five standards for children 
between 7 and 11 (12) years, and a P>ilateral Secondary School (tnellfrn- 
shale) with four standards, attended by children from 11 (12) to 15 (IG). 
One side of the secondary school is termed the examination secondary 
school, the other, the ]jractical or pre-vocational side*, being known as 
the non-(‘xamination secondary school, because it (mds without an of¬ 
ficially supervised examination. Pupils who pass the final examination 
of the examination secondary school go on to a one-year Senior Secondary 
School (rcalskolc) for pupils aged 15 or 16 or a three-year Grammcr 
School (gyynnashim) for pupils from 15 to 18. 

Th(‘ graminer school has thn’e sides, where—besides general subjects 
—classi(’al languages (Latin and Greek), modern languages (English and 
German), or mathematics and science are taught. Subjects common to 
all three sides include French, Danish (with Swedish), history, and 
classical literature and arts. All thr(*e conclude with the matriculation 
examination admitting to universities and scientific institutes, though 
certain forms of advanced education require a supplementary test, as 
indicated below. The senior secondary school leads to a school-leaving 
examination (realeksamen), which admits to employment in the civil 
service (post-office, telegraph, railway, and customs services) or, subject 
to s{)ecial entrance tests, to certain institutes of higher education, as 
indicated below. The school-leaving examination is usually required also 
for employment as commercial apprentices, clercs, etc. Compulsory 
education begins during the school year in which a child completes his 
seventh year, and terminates at the end of the school year in which he 
is 14. Thus the highest standards of the secondary school are after the 
compulsory school age. In rural di.strict.s, where there are insufficient 
pupils to justify the establishment of a bilateral secondary school, the 
school system has non-examination classes up to the age of 14, to which 
special examination courses may be added for preparing pupils for a 
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school-lraving examination (pra'lhnina rcksamcn) which carries the saim* 
rights as th(* ordinary school-leaving examination (rcalcksamcn); in 
addition, tliere are voluntary non-examination continuation classc's. 


Orgajii^iation of the School System 

The municipal authorities are responsil)le for providing schools (folkc- 
skolcr) for ( hildnai of compulsory school age. Provid('d schools also com- 
]U’is(‘ st'condary schools, even though lh(‘ higlu'st standard is beyond th(' 
compulsory school age; similarly, the senior secondary school is not !(*- 
gaily a part of the general school systcan, though it is generally attached 
to the (‘xamination secondary schr)ol. 

In 19511, the Clity of Clopenhagen had 114 schools, of which 95 con¬ 
ducted examinations; the provincial tovvais maintained 241 schools, of 
vx'hich 143 c-onduct('d (’xaminations; and rural distric ts had 3,301 schools, 
of which 94 held (‘xaminations; ilu* total number of publicly ])rovided 
scimols was thus 3,b5(), of which 332 held examinations. The (lopenhagtMi 



A growing population calls for more and more schools, in the designing of 
which careful study is made of health and educational requirements. 
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N. F. S, Crundtvig 
(1783-1872), 
famous hyynn- 
writer and founder 
of the Danish Folk 
High School 
movement. 

His ideas were 
carried out by 
Kristen Kold. 


schools had 106,262 puj)ils, (21,276 in examination classes), provincial 
schools 149,642 pupils (30,167 in examination classes), and rural schools 
267,695 (13,231 in examination classes). I’he pupils of all publicly pro¬ 
vided schools totall(‘d 523,599 (64,974 in examination classes). 

Examination secondary schools, with s(‘nior secondary and grammar 
schools, are organized either by the Stale or by munit ipal authorities. In 
1953 the Slate maintained 35 .such schools with 13,807 pupils. 

Finally there are private .schools, either owned and run by individuals, 
or maintained by various organizations. Th(‘y may be organiz(‘d as primary 
schools preparing pupils for secondary .schools, as village .schools for 
children of compul.sory .school age, as urban schooKs with primary schools 
and bilateral secondary schools, or as examination secondary schools with 
either senior secondary or grammar schools. In 1953, there were 31 pri¬ 
vate schools in the capital, of which 18 had examination clas.ses; in pro¬ 
vincial towns 86, of which 43 had examination classes; and in rural 
di.stricts 232, of which 67 had examination classes. The number of pupils 
in all private schools totalled 45,149, of whom 33,705 attended examina¬ 
tion classes. 

In 1953 the number of children’s schools totalled 4,040, with 582,555 
pupils and a teaching staff of 21,159, 12,443 men and 8,716 women. 



Ill 



Finance 

The local e^overnnieiit authorities finance the building and maintenance 
of schools, but receive Slate grants according to specified rules. For build¬ 
ings erected under the Education Act of 1937, the Stale mak(‘s a small 
grant, covering about 50 per cent, of teachers' .salaries, administration and 
upkeep, and the bulk of teachers' retirement pensions. State expenditure 
on education in 1953 was 231,500,000 kr.; the cost to local governments 
was 231,800,000 kr., and the total therefore 163,300,000 kr. 

Attendance is free at all municipal and State schools, both primary 
and secondary. School books and other material are also free, as are 
physical training suits and shoes, and materials for woodwork, needle- 
^^'ork, and domestic science. In the capital and a few provincial towns 
school lunch or milk is provided free of charge in winter to all childn'ii 
whose parents wish for it, regardle.ss of their financial status. Free and 
compulsory medical examinations arc provided at all schools, and prac¬ 
tically all urban and imuiy rural schools provide free dental treatment for 
all children whose parc'nts wish it. 



Gymnastic High Schools are a recent offshoot of the High School movement. 
The one illustrated is at Ollerup, Tunen. 
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The oldest building, of Copenhagen University dates from 1820, 


Privat(’ schools which conform to certain standards of education, health 
inspection, teachers’ salaries, etc. are entitled to Stale* grants of up to 80 
|)er c(*nt. of total costs. The r(‘mainder, including school books and other 
materials, is paid for by parents. 

Folk High Schools 

A characteristic feature of Danish adult education is the Folk High 
St hools. They grew out of the ideas on popular education and spiritual 
awakening advanced in the 1830s and 1840s by Bishop N. F. S. Grundt- 
vig (1783-1872), poet, historian, and popular educationist. The first folk 
high shool was founded at Rodding in North Slesvig in 1844, but the 
first of the type finally adopted was founded in 18.51 by a teacher, Christen 
Kold, who was one of Grundtvig's principal disciples. 

Schools usually have a five-month winter course (November-March) 
for young men and women and a three-month summer cour.se (May-July) 
for young women. The pupils, who to become eligible for partial scholar¬ 
ships must be at least 18 years of age, are drawn mainly from the rural 
population, but folk high schools are open to all cla.sses and 10-1.5 per 
cent, of the students are from towns or cities. The teaching covers all ge- 
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neral school subjects, but the emphasis is on Danish literature, history, and 
social subjects, in order to arouse an interest in cultural and social 
questions and h(*lp students to acquire a definite aim in life. Some 
schools also teach agricultural subjects, domestic science, gymnastics, and 
folk-songs. Fe('s, w ith board and lodging, are about 225) kroner a month, 
but Government maintenance grants are available to students unable to 
afford the expense. 

The general folk high schools and special agricultural schools have 
been of great educational value to agricultural youth, and have greatly 
contributed to the general advancement of the farming population, 
through the introduction of improved farming methods, the development 
of dairying and ])ig production and, above all, the growth of the Co¬ 
operative Movement. During the past !>() years about one-third of the 



The high standard of education at Askov Folk High School gives it the 
atmosphere of a people's university. 
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rural youth of Denmark have attended folk high schools or agricultural 
schools. In 1953, there were 58 general folk high schools, with a total 
attendance of 6,193 students (2,156 men and 4,037 w^omen), of whom 
4,597 (1,51 I men and 3,083 w’ornen) attended general folk high school 
courses of fi\(‘ or thn‘e months, while 601 (217 men and 384 women, 
attended advanced folk high school courses, 840 (270 men and 570 wo¬ 
men) attended sj)(*cial folk high schools for physical training, and 155 
male pupils took agricultural subjects at general folk high schools. There 
were 27 spec ial agricultural s('hools with 2,547 students (2,370 men and 
177 women), and 33 donu'stic sci(‘nce schools with 2.333 wT)men students. 
Maintenaiua* grants w'ere awarded to 1,530 students at folk high schools 
M,189 men and 3,041 women), to 1,816 students at agricultural schools 
(1,698 men and 148 women), and to 1,350 students at domestic science 
schools, (hwc'rnnnau expenditure on folk high schools, agricultural 
schools, and donu'stic s(M{‘nce schools totalled 7,(>80,000 kr. 

Folk high schools are found in all parts of the country. Two of thenn 
(at Roskilde and Esbjerg) are owned by the Lalxntr Movtanent. Tw^o 
others (Askov and Hash'v) pro\'ide advanced courses for former students 
of general folk high shools, or persons who havi* r<‘C('iv'(*d education beyond 
primary shool level. Th(‘ folk high shool at Askov, which has been calltid 
' the univ<‘rsity of the folk high .shools", runs a three-year <ourse t ompris- 
ing a general folk high shool course and a two-year achanced course'. 

44ie folk high schools have no (Titry requirements, and hold no en 
trance or leaving ('xaminations. 

The International People's College, at Elsinore, was founded in 1921 
with th(' object of bringing together students, ni(*n and women, from 
different countries, for study and personal contact. It is based on the 
j)rinciph‘s of the Danish folk high .schools, and, like the students, the 
teaching staff is international. 


Continuation Schools 

Stud<’nts are eligible for maintenance grants at folk high schools only 
after the age of 18. Continuation .schools are intended for young people 
Ix^tw’een 14 and 18, being a kind of folk high .school for adolescents. They 
operate under the same conditions as the folk high schools, and receive 
the same kind of State .support. In 1953, 73 continuation .schools were 
eligible for Government grant.s, and 52 of them WTre independent, L €,, 
unconnect(*d w4th other types of schools, while 15 were run in connection 
with private .schools for children of compulsory sc hool age, four were 
connected wath folk high .schools, two w'ith domestic science schools, and 
one with a school for the training of woodw^ork teachers. Most of such 



M liools have a sinnnuT toiirsc ul three to live luuiulis lor girls and a li\(’- 
month winter course for hoys, but some are eo-educational. The syllabus 
comprises the general sc hool subjects, often including a foreign language, 
but the main emphasis is on Danish literature and history, and on prat - 
tical subjects sue h as handicrafts, wocHlwork, h()us(‘wt)rk, physical educa' 
lion, etc. 

Evening Schools 

E\t‘ning classes an* conducted in practically (“ver\ town and villagi', 
especially in the winter. Their numbers have bc^en incivasing since the 
first FA’ening School Act was j)ass('d in 1930, 'J'he lalcvst nwision of the 
Act was in 1934, whc*n it was incor|)orai(‘d in the gt'ueral Adult Educ ation 
Act. The main subjects taught are donncstic science*, forc'ign languages, 
commercial subjt'cts, handic rafts, needlework, Danish language* and lite- 
lature, histor\', civic s, writing, and arithmc'tic. Soc ial and historical snb- 
j(*cts, and c'conc^mic.s, are usually taught at evening high sc hools. 

In 1935 the evening schools W(*re attc*nd(*d by 85,000 p(*rs()ns; in 1953 
the* number c'xc-eedc*d 295,OOf). 


Schools for Young, Unskilled Workers 

In 1942, a la\v was (‘iiacted to provide* continuation schools for unskillc*d 
workers betw'c*en the ag(*s of 14 and 18. This also w^as incorporatc’d in the 
Adult Education Act of 1954. I'AC'ry town or village must c'stablish such 
a school, if at least 15 persons betw(*cm thc’se agc's ask for one. Attc*ndanci‘ 
is voluntary. For students up to the* age* of 18, the* course may last one or 
more ye'ars. Sche)()ls may be organize^d as day course's, with six to c*ight 
lessons a w'e*ek totalling at least 120 hours of e lass work a yc'ar, as com¬ 
bined day and c'vening courses totalling 90 lessons, as c'vening courses of 
at least !)0 ic*ssons, or as afternoon course's of at Ic'ast 04 h'ssons. Finally, 
they may function as boarding schools for a duration of not less than two 
months. 'Fhey aim to consolidate and widen the prc'vious general educa¬ 
tion of young people, ('ncourage* an undc*rstanding of the economic and 
social life of the community to which thc*y belong, and enhance the* value* 
and purpose of thc'ir livc*s during adoh*scenc e, including leisure*. At lc*ast 
one-third of the minimum number of lessons, in the various categories, 
must deal with vocational and soc ial subjc'cts. 

Universities 

Denmark has two universitic's, at Copenhagen and Arhus. Matriculation 
is open to any pe*rson who has passed a grammar sc hool c'xamination or 
that of a special course prc'paring students for matriculation. la'ctures 




Regensen, the students' hostel still in use in the old pnit of Copenhagen. 
Behind it is the Round I'oiver, Both buildings were elected by Christian /F. 


aro frc(> and open to all, cvc'n to iion-inatriculatod .stiid(‘nt.s, but lal)oralor\ 
and specialized studios aro available only to matriculated students. A 
small fe(* is paid on matriculation and on registering for examinations. 
Hiere are two terms in a y('ar: September 1-December 22 and February 1 
-June 9. 

The UNiVKRsiTY oi' tioPKNHAOEN (Kobcnhums Ihiircrsitclj found¬ 
ed in M79, is a public instilution under the Ministry of Education. 71ie 
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University Uoiu il roinprises all professors and lecturers. I he Vice-C^han- 
cellor [rector 7nafj,nijieus) is elected by and from members of the Council 
for a term of two y(*ars, and may be re-elected. He is the head and of- 
fic ial representati\(' of the Ihiiversity. A Deputy Vice-Chanc('l]or (/oo- 
rcctor) is eleet(‘d to function diirint^ the illness or absence of the Vic(*- 
Chancellor. I’he University has five faculties, each of which elects a dean 
from among its teachers. The \'ic('-C"hanceIIor, the Deputy Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, the five deans, and 15 other University teachers constitute the 
Consistorium, which is llu' supn'im* governing body of the University. 
I'he financial affairs of the University are managc'd by a C-urator, who 
is aj)pointed by tin* King on the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Education. The students t'lect a Students' Council to repn‘sent them in 
th(‘ir dealings with the University and outside bodies. Together with the 
studcMits' couiu ils of similar centres of h'arning, th(‘\ (‘lect th(‘ Danish 
Students' National C'ouncil, which repre.sents all Danish students. 

'Ehe fiv(' faculti(‘s and tluar functions are as follows: 

The Eacully of I heology j^repares stud<nus for a tlu'ology d(‘gree con¬ 
ferring the title of cand. tlu'ol. (randidatus tlieolot^irr Students liohlijig 



University Park in Arhus, where all university buildings 
and students* hostels are located. 
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a grammar srhcx^l examination in modern languages must pass a sup¬ 
plementary test in Greek, science students also a test in Latin, before 
registering for the final examination. 

The I'aculty of Law prepares for a law degree' conferring the title of 
rand. jur. (candidatus juris). Students from all three sides of the gram¬ 
mar school may registe'r for this examination without additional tests. 
The law faculty also ])repares political science students, conferring the 
title of cand. polit. (candidatus politices). 

"J’he Faculty of Medicine prepan'S for a degree in medicine and con¬ 
fers the title of cand. nu'd. (candidatus mcdicina'). Science students must 
pass a test in Latin, and classical and mod<'rn-language students a test in 
elementary chemistry, before registering for examinations. 

I'he Faculty of Philosophy prepares students in arts and confers the 
title of cand. mag. (candidatus maoistcrii). Science students must submit 
to a test in Latin befort' they register for final I'xamination. This faculty 
also pn'pares for examinations for the M. A. degree, conferring the title 
of mag. art. (rnagistcr artium). 

'File Faculty of Science, which prepares for final examinations in 
mathematic s and scic'nce, confers the title of cand. rnag. or mag. scient, 
(niagisicr scientarum). 

In the two last-named faculli(!S, physical education or music may form 
part of the studies. 

The duration of the courses is not fixed, and stuch'nts may register for 
final examinations when they consider tln'inselves qualifit'd. Usually, the 
studies take from five to seven years, medicine and arts generally requir¬ 
ing more time than other subj<*cts. 

Doctors’ degre(?s are gained for scientific treatises, which must be print- 
('d and defended in public at the Univ'ersity against two official examin¬ 
ers and any rx auditorio critics. Ckmdidates for doctorates must normally 
have obtained finals with first-class honours in one of the faculties, or 
hold the dc'gree of M.A. or M. Sc. 

The tiNiVERsn'Y ok arhu.s [Arhus Universitet), founded in 1928, 
is a State-aided, independent institution, its regulations being subject to 
approval by the Ministry of Education. It is governed by a Board of eight 
members, three appointc'd by the University Association of Jutland, three 
by the City Council of Arhus, and one by the Ministry of Education. The 
president of the University is appointed by the University Council for a 
period of one year. The' Council, consisting of the professors, lecturers, 
and readers of tin; University, represents the University in academic af¬ 
fairs. The studc'uts elect a Students' Council, functioning like that of the 
University of C-openhag<'n. 
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Arhus Univt‘rsity also has five faculties preparing for the same final 
(‘xaniinations as the University of Copenhagen, except that the law faculty 
prepares for clegn'es in economics instead of political science, conferring 
the title of cand. oecon. (candidatus occonornircs). I'he science faculty 
is th(‘ most recent of th(' faculties, having been established in 1955. The 
Univ('rsify of Arhus algo grants doctors’ degrees. The rules governing 
matriculation, hu tures, classes, and examinations are identical with those 
of the Lhiiversity of C-openhagen. 

In 1953 the numl)er of students registered at the University of Copen¬ 
hagen w'as: 


7’heologv 287 men 10 women Total . 297 

Law 853 120 973 

Political Science 267 26 293 

Insurance Science 12 I 13 

Medicine 1,154 336 1,-190 

Philosophy 710 558 1,268 

Mathematics Sci('nce 321 86 407 


Total 3,60'1 men 1,137 women I'otal . 4,741 

At the Ihiiversity of .Arhus: 

Medicine 603 men 1 14 women 'I'otal . 717 

Arts 204 111 315 

Law - Lconoinics -410 43 483 

Theology 123 11 134 

Others 13 44 57 


'Total 1,383 men 323 women 'Total . 1,706 


Th(‘ University of Copenhagen had 139 professors, om* assistant pro¬ 
fessor, and 94 li’cturers, totalling 234, plus a number of assistant lecturers. 
I'hc University of .Arhus had 61 professors, one assistant professor, 35 
lecturers, and a number of scii'ntific a.ssistants. 


Technical Colleges and Schools of Higher Education 

I he Technical University of Denmark (Den polytcknhkc Lccreanstalty 
Daninarks tekniske Hopkolc), founded in 1829, is a public institution 
supervised by the Ministry of Education, The University Council consists 
of the President, the Vice-President, the Secretary, and all professors. In 
1953, the teaching staff con.sisted of 43 professors, three assistant profes¬ 
sors, 24 lecturers, and a number of scientific a.ssistants. The total number 
of students in 1953 was 1,826 (1,773 men and 53 women), of whom 369 
studied chemistry, 489 mechanical engineering, 540 constructional en¬ 
gineering, and 428 electro-technics. The students elect a Students’ Conn- 
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The great increase 
in the number 
of students has 
necessitated the 
building of a new 
university centre. 



ril ha\'iiig tin* saiiK' functions as the cones pond ini’ councils at the Lhii- 
v'crsities. The Technical University is equipped with many lalx)ratori(‘s. 
Its first president was H. C. 0rsted, the discoverer of ('lectro-magnetism. 
Admission is open to any student who has passed the matriculation 
examination (modern science) or the Senior Secondary' School examina¬ 
tion and a supplementary entrance examination. T'he academic year is 
divided into two terms: September 1-January 31 and February 1-July 8. 
The University has four faculties: chemical engineering, mechanical en¬ 
gineering (including shipbuilding), constructional engineering, and elec¬ 
trical engineering. The duration of the courses varies between 4}^ and 
5J/2 years, and may be prolonged. 

The Technical University prepares students for the degree of engineer¬ 
ing, and confers the title of cand. polyt. (candidatus polytcchnices) as 
well as an exclusive right to the title of civil engineer. 
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Other Technical and Vocational Education 

I’he lV(hnol()i»i(al Institute (Tcknolu^isk Institut), fouiicle’d in 1906, 
scrv(‘s Danish erafts and industries by organizing advanced courses, giving 
technical advice, and condiu'ting (’xpcriinenis and technical research. The 
<*ducational facilities, available to masters and journeymen, consist of day 
and evening courses and travelling course’s in all parts of the country, in 
the form of se’ininars or summer schools. Instruction combines practical 
workshop jobs with theoretical training, advanci’d courses, and classes. 
The advisory service and experinu’iital work ar<' carried out by 20 spe¬ 
cialized departments. In 1952-5:1, the number of students was 11,7*17, 
their aggregate atl(‘ndance being 718,5:15 hours. T(‘chnical adviee was 
given in 29,988 cases. 


Schools for Apprentices 

.\pari from the education given at the IVchnical I'niversity, practically 
all vocational training is bas(‘d on a four- or five-y(‘ar appr(‘ntic(’ship with 
a master or at a factor)'. At tin* (‘iid of this period, a journeyman’s test 
must be passed, a.s prescrilx’d by the Ap[)renticeship Act of 19:17. Some 
:165 ti'chnical schools, in cities, towns, and villages, provide theoretical 
instruction, usually at evening classes, concurn'iitly with the practical 
training providi’d by the master. In 1952, these' schools were! attended by 
about 5:1,000 apprentices. 

A special type of te’chnical boarding se hool, deri\'e*d from the folk high 
school, has been established in rural di.stricts. Schools e)f this type provide’ 
e’leme’ntary and advanced te’e hnical courses, e’.spe’cially for the building 
trades. In 1952 there* were- teai such schools with about 1,000 stude’nts. 

As a t:e)unterpart to the Te'chnological Institute! in Copenhagen, an 
institute’. The! Technologie al Institute e)f Jutland (]ydsk TcknologLsk ln~ 
stitut), was established in 1943 at Arhus, where short courses are arranged 
ft)r .skilled and un.skilh’d indu.strial workers, and for farm workers in the 
use of agricultural maehinery. It was attended by 4,800 students. 

This institute also provides technical advice and carries out experi- 
me’iits and advane ed re’.search. Training e’ourses are providexl for p(!r.sons 
wishing to qualify for a master’s license*. 

Finally, a number of special technical institutes in Copenhagen and 
the larger provincial tejwns provide advanced training courses for artisans 
and semi-.skilled workers in the building trades, mechanical engineering, 
electro-technics, shipbuilding, etc., lasting from 2/2 to four years. At 
.some of these institutes students may qualify for diplomas as engineers, 
etc. In 1952 there were 10 such institutes, with a total of 2,500 students. 



Agricultural Colleges 

The Royal \'eterinary and Agricultural C()lleg(‘ (Den k^l. Vctcrincvr- ofj, 
Landbohojskoli'), established by an Act of Parliament of 1856, began its 
activities on August ^5, 1858. Prev'iously, veterinary training had been 
given at tlie Royal Danish Veterinary Scho{)I, establish(‘d in 1773 as one 
of the first vet('rinary schools in Europe. From tht‘ early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, agricultural education had b(‘en giv('n at thi' Ihiiversitv of C-open- 
hagen, and lat(‘r at th(‘ Technical Clollege. 

The syllabus of the Agricultural Clollcgc was gradually extended. Since* 
1858 advaiice'd instrue tion has been given in veterinary science, agricul- 
tun*, and surveying; in 1863 horticulture* and foiestry we're added, and in 
1921 dairying. 

In 1953 the’re wen'e 832 int'ii and 37 woiiK'ii students. 1 he matricula¬ 
tion examinatiem or the* st'uior secondary school examination with a suj)- 
])lementary le'st is required for students of veterinary scie’uce, surveying, 
and forc'stry. Students of agriculture, horticulture, and dairying require 
(he senior secondary schex)! e'xamination, or equivah'nt education, in ad- 
ditiem w ide practical experiene e. The p(*riod of study is 5/2 years for 
\'('(('rinarians, five ye'ars for land surveyors, six years for fon’sters, and 
about thr(*(' years for agriculturalists, horticulturalists, and dairymen, in¬ 
cluding a y<’ar s practical training outside the (College for surveyors and 
two years for foresters. For agriculturalists, horticulturalists, and dairy- 
m(*n, a one-\car post-gradua(<‘ course is providf'd; and for graduates wash¬ 
ing to continue their scientific training at the College, facilities are usu¬ 
ally provided for an advanccxl two-year course in one or more subjects. 
Since 1935, the College has had the right to grant doctors’ degrees in 
veterinary scienc(’ (Dr. med. vetr.) and agriculture (Dr. agronomiac). 

J'he agricultural schools inentioned in connection with the folk high 
schools provide courses for young farmers—oftc'ii in preparation for studies 
at the Agricultural College—lasting from five to nine (in one case 17) 
months. B('sid(*s agricultural subjects, such as plant cultivation and cattle 
breeding, gen(*ral subjects are taught. Agricultural courses may also be 
organized in rural communiti(*s under the Evening School Act and the 
Adult Education Act. 

Advanced Commercial Training 

Commercial a])prentices n*C(*ive instruction at commercial schools 
established in all cities and towns. Advanced training is given at the 
C'openhagen School of Economics and Busine.ss Administration (Handcls- 
hojskolen) in a three-year course (day school) and in specialized evening 
courses. Tin* number of students in 1952-53 was 1,627. 
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riu' School also has a dcparlniciu of nioch'rn laiii^uagt's English, 
Ercnch, German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, ete.), wliieh in 1952-50 
was attended hv 881 stndemts. 


Other Educational Institutes 

In 1952-55 then* \\'('re 25 leaclun’s' training collegi's and thre<' special 
training collt'ges for t('achers of young children (1\ao forming part of an 
ordiiiar\ training college), as W(‘ll as course's for nurseay school teachers, 
laght of th(' r(‘giilar training college's and training colleges for teachers 


Navigators in the making receive part of their instruction on board the 
training-ship anmark'\ 
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CJharlottenborg, erected in 1672 as the residence oj a member of the royal 
family, bears the name of the queen dowager, (Charlotte Amalie. The Royal 
A?! Academy has been housed here since 1791, and annual ait exhibitions 

are held here. 

of young rhilcln’ii an’ Statr-ovviicd, tli(‘ others Ijoing S(‘lf-governing oj' 
privately owned institutes, bourses are of three kinds: an ordinary four- 
y(‘ar course, which r<*quin*s 15 months' preparation for students with no 
previous examination (students with the senior siu'ondary school examina¬ 
tion are admitted after having passed a test in certain subjects); a three- 
year course for students who have passed the matriculation examination; 
and a 2 / 2 -year course for teachers of young children. At the end of the 
courses, examinations are held in some subjt'cts, certificates of atten¬ 
dance b(’ing issued for others. Stuchmts can only be admitted in time to 
graduate after they ar(‘ 22. Post-graduate courses for teachers ar<‘ provided 
at the Advanced College for Teachers (Danmarks Lcvrerhojskolc) in 
(^a^penhagen or its affiliated courses in provincial towns, which may be 
short summer schools or may last from one to three years. Special train¬ 
ing in physical education is given at the Physical Culture College (Dan- 
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jnarks Hojskolr joi Lt'ocmsovclscr}. Courses for teachers of domestic 
science, needlework, woodwork, music, and drawing, and sj^ecialized 
courses for l(‘achers of ri'tarded children, are provided by the Stale. 

Other educational establishments at approximately university level 
provide education in specialized subjects: the Pharmaceutical College for 
training dispensing chemists (rand, phann.), the colleges of Dentistry, 
Engineering, Navigation, and Domestic Science, th(‘ Royal Academy of 
Music, and llit* Royal Academy of Inne Arts. 


Facilities for Foreign Students 

Although it is scarcely to be expected that many fonagn students will 
come to Denmark for academic degrees or diplomas, a number of insti¬ 
tutions, especially scientific institutions, arc of interest, including: 

Th(‘ Institute of Tln'oretical Physics, established mainly with the su})- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation, the director being Professor Niels 
Rohr (Nobel Prize, H)22); the Institute* of Physiology, likewise establish¬ 
ed with the supj>ort of the Rockefell(*r Foundation; the (larlsberg Labo- 



7 he Danish national theatre, the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, dates from 
174-8. The present building is from 1874. Plays, operas, and ballets are 

performed. 







ratory of iiiochcinistry, established by the darlsberg Breweri('s; the La¬ 
boratories of (lh(’niistry of the University of Copenhagen and the Tedi- 
iiieal University; the Bioeheinieal Laboratory for Dairy Science and Jililk 
Production of the Agricultural College; the Carlsberg Laboratory for 
Marine Biology, director: IVofessor 0. Winge; the great collection of 
medieval manuscripts at the Univ(‘rsity Library; extremely rich collec¬ 
tions from the Slone and Bronze Ag(‘s at the National Museum; the Fin- 
sen Institute for Skin Diseases and Cancer Research; tin* State Serum In¬ 
stitute, director Dr. J. 0rskov; the State Veterinary Laboratory, director 
Professor M. D. Christianstai: natural science collections. 

Information about studi(\s in Denmark may be obtain(‘d from Dansk 
Studieoplysningskontor, Studi(‘stra‘de 6, Copenhagen K.; Anglo-Dani.sh 
Student-s’ Bureau, 71/72 Piccadilly, London W; th(‘ lecturer in Danish at 
the University of Paris, c/o Institut des Etudes Scandinaves, Paris; or the 
Scandinavian Foundation Office, llti Last (i4ih Street, New York. 

A committee under the chairmanshij) of Mr. Ilolger Andersen, one¬ 
time President of the Mixed Commission for the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish populations, has organized an annual holiday course in Danish 
for foreigners (beginners and advanced students). Inquiiies should be 
addres.sed to “Ferickursus", Studiestr^edc G, (ioptTihagen K. 

'Phe Universities of Copenhagen and Arhus provide one-year courses 
for fonu’gners in various subjects, according to individual wishes. Inquiries 
and desires should be addressed to the Danish Graduate School for 
Foreign Students, Studicstra:dc 6, Copenhagen K. 

English, German, and French—especially the first two-are widely 
understood and .spoken, .so that foreigners will experience no serious 
language difficulty during their stay, but, of course, the language of 
instruction at all institutes of higher education is Dani.sh. 




The Copenhagen Stock Exchange was built by Christian IV in 1619-40. 
The striking tower is formed by the twisted tails of four dragons. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


J’otal public cxpcnclitun' in tlic fiscal year 1952 5;!, the last y(‘ar for 
whicli all figures an* availal)h.% was 5,005 mill, kr., of which 64 per cent, 
was contrihutecl by the Stat(, 29 per cent, by local authorities, and the 
n^niaiiiing 7 per cent, by the municipal equalization fund. With total 
re\<'uu(‘ at 5,070 mill, kr., tluTe was a surplus of 65 mill, kr.: 16 mill. kr. 
on State account and 49 mill. kr. on local government accounts (in¬ 
cluding the equalization fund]. The equalization fund, established in 
1957 to en.sure more equitable distribution of local expenditure on .social, 
educational, and medical .seivices, derives its revenue from sjiccial in¬ 
come and property taxes levied at a standard rate throughout the country. 
With the money thus raised, part of the local government expenditure 
on social services, etc . is refunded. 

The following tabh' shows total curnnit rc'venues and expenditures of 
the State and local governments (including the eejualization fund) in 
lS)52-5.5, with the pert'entages of revenue and expenditun* of the main 
items: 



l.ocal G<n'<‘rTiinrtil.s 



aiui K<}uaiiza(irni 




i'unct 

Stale 

Total 



.Mill. kr. 


Fotal current revenue. 

1,846 

3,224 

5,070 

Total current ex])cnditure. 

1,797 

3,208 

5,005 

Surplus. 

19 

16 

65 

Percentage of current revenues: 




Capital and publie undertakings (net) . . 

5.3 

- 2.9 

0.1 

'Faxes on real property. 

21.6 

0.9 

8.4 

Personal taxes. 

65.0 

43.6 

51.4 

Excise duties. 

7.5 

57.6 

39.4 

Other revenue. 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 










^lotal 


C Lirron t ('xpcncl i t ii rc: 

Administration, t-tc. 

Social services. 

Education, etc. 

H(‘alth and sanitation. . , 

Justice and police. 

Roads and drainage. 

National defence. 

Pric e subsidy schemes. . . 
Relief of unemploymt'nt. 

Sundry expenditure. 

Allocation to reserve's, etc, 


Local Ci(»veninu*nls 
and Kciuali/.atioi^ 

I’und Slate 


6.6 

4.5 

5.3 

29.7 

26.2 

27.5 

14.9 

11.1 

12.5 

14.4 

3.1 

7.2 

4.2 

3.8 

3.9 

14.6 

1.4 

6.2 


17.3 

11.0 


5.6 

3.5 

0.9 

1.6 

1.3 

8.5 

12.0 

10.9 

5.6 

12.9 

9.5 


Total current expenditure 


97.4 99.5 98.8 


Operating surplus 


2.6 0.5 1.2 


Th(’ main .source of public revenue is .shown to be personal tax(‘s, which 
accounted for 51 per cent, of the whole; cu.stom.s and excise duties yielded 
59 p('r cent., and tax(‘s on real })rop(‘rty B per cent. There wen* great 
difference's in percc'ntages as between State and local g()vernnii*nts: while 
personal tax(*s are the chief revenue* of local governments, in 1952‘-53 
customs and excise duties accounte'd for .something like 60 per cent, of 
Government nwemit*. Taxes on r(*a) property, of minor importance as a 
source* of Governnu’nt n'venue, an* a .substantial item of local govern- 
UK’iit income. 

'The biggest item in current expenditure is .social services, which ac¬ 
count for one-fourth of the total. Other major items are (‘duration and 
national def<*nce, claiming 11 to 12 per cent, each, health and sanitation 
ov{*r 7 p(*r cent., and roads and administration 6 per cent. each. The 
costs of appropriations from current revenue take the considerable .share 
of about 10 per cent. Current expen.se.s—excluding .social expenditure— 
also show con.siderable differences as between State and local govern¬ 
ment, education accounting for 11 per cent, of Government, against 15 
per cent, of local government, expenditure. The cost of national defence 
and .subsidy schemes is met wholly by the State. ITe Government spends 
3 per cent, on health and sanitation, against a local government ex¬ 
penditure of more than 14 p<*r cent. Administration accounts for some 
5 and 7 per cent, of Government and local government expenditure, 
resp(*ctiv(‘ly. Roads are a .small item to the State, but a large one to 
local governments. Finally, the expenditure on appropriations amounts 
to 13 per cent, of the State’s current revenue, against less than 4 per cent, 
of the local governments’. 
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The State 

State rev<‘nu(' and (‘xpf'iiditun’ are voted by the legislature under th(' 
Finance Bill, which is pn'sented to the Ff)lk(*ting yearly in December. 
Wh('n jxissed by the Folketing and given the Royal Assent, it becomes 
(‘fh‘ctiv(‘ for the following fiscal y<‘ar, beginning on April 1. As a general 
rul(‘, th(' Budget is prc})ared on the “net ' j)rincipl(% th(‘ differem (' b('- 
tween nxcMpts and c'xjjenditures—surplus or deficit—of public under¬ 
takings bc'ing posted to th<‘ reveniK* accounts. The (wpenditure of public 
undertakings and othcT jmblic properties and plants includes, in all cases. 
r(‘serv<*s for interest and depreciation. 

Revenue and expenditure 

In the fiscal year 1952 53 c urrent revenue totalled 3,234 mill, kr., and 
current expenditure' 3,208 mill, kr., giving a surplus of 16 mill. kr. 


CauTC-nt revenue' was as follows: Mill. k,. 

Inconu* frean c apital and public undertakings. 1)2.6 

'faxation of real pre)pe'rt\. 28.8 

Peise^nal taxes. 1,40.5.3 

Customs and e'xcise' diitie's. 1,755.4 

Other laxc's and dutic's. 102.0 

Other current rc've'niu'. 25.5 


Fotal. . 3,224.4 mill. kr. 

Revenue from capital and public undertakings depends mainly on the 
net result of the* operation of (iovc'rnment undi'rtakings which, taken 
together, had in 1952 -53 a net deficit of 69 mill. kr. I he* State Railways 
juade* a lo.ss of 82 mill, kr., the Postal and Telegraph Sc'rvice a surplus of 
13 mill. kr. 

Taxc's on real property, consisting mainly of rate's (cjendonisskyld) and 
land tax (grundskyld) amount to 1.2 pcT thousiuid of the development 
value and 1.6 per thousand of the land value', re.spectively. In 1952-53 
thc'se taxc's yieldc'd 8 mill. kr. in ejcndomsskyld and 13 mill. kr. grund¬ 
skyld. In addition, about 8 mill. kr. was collecU'd in bcttcTinent charges. 

Income taxe'.s, totalling 1,283 mill, kr., far more important to the State 
than property taxes, consi.st of personal and company taxes. Personal 
income* tax is progrc'ssivc*. Permissible deductions from taxable income* 
consist of the pre-N jous year's tax, a pc*r.sonal allowance (doubled for tax¬ 
payers with a dependant), wife’s allowance (from wife’s earnings), 
children’s allowance (graduatc'd according to nuinbc*r of children), 
cc'rtain insurance premiums, and an amount of 400 kr. allowe*d to wage- 
or salary-earners. 

The* State pays a children's allowance to familic's of limitc*d means. 
Where possible, this is deducted from taxes, any amounts in exet'ss of 
taxes being paid in ca.sh. 
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riic properly tax, which varies from 0.8 to 20 per thousand, brought 
in 106 mill. kr. 

The proceeds of death duties an' not included in cnrn'iit revenue, but 
are posted to the Capital A('count. In 1052 58, tlu'v yielded 87 mill. kr. 
Death duties, levied on inherited <‘stat(', are i^raduated according to 
amount and degree of relationship. 


I n\e\ on (Consumption J95'J 53 \Uli. ki 

Caistoins duties. 155.8 

Mt)l()r taxes. 2'1().0 

Spirits. 62.0 

Beer. (>0.2 

Salt's (ax on alroholie ht'x t'ra.i^t's. .817.8 

Cigars, cigan ttes, etc. 574.0 

Clhoeolate and conl'ertionery. 1(>1.2 

I’aitertainnit'nt. 27.8 

Other Items. 147.2 


Total. . 1,755.4 mill, kr. 


Danish tariff rales are relatixcl)’ low, affording only slight protection 

to national industrit's. As .shown in the table, iht' principle excise duties 

are on tobacco, alcoholic bt'verage.s, and motor vehich's. The indicated 

amounts for motor vt'hides and entertainment are only a part of the 

proct't'ds, as a share of these taxes goes to the local authorities. 

(hirrent State expenditure in 11)52 58 amounted to 8.208 mill. kr.. 

and was made ui) as follows: 

* .Mill. ki. 


.Administration, etc. 145.7 

Social expenditure. 844.7 

Education, etc. 855.8 

Health and sanitation. 100.0 

Justice and police. 121.2 

National defence*. 556.7 

Price sub.sidy schemes. 179.8 

Employment measures, etc. 51.1 

Miscellaneous. 858.6 


Total.. 8,208.1 mill. kr. 

State expenditure on inle'n'si is charged against income derived from 
cajhtal and public undertakings. 'Ehe total (not included in the above 
.summary) was 218 mill. kr. 

Administrative' expen.ses include the Civil List, totalling 3 mill, kr., 
expen.ses of the rolk<*ting, 7 mill, kr., and the cost of lanbassies, Legations, 
and Con.sulate.s, 17 mill. kr. 

Social expenditure includes old-age pensions and health and disable¬ 
ment insurance, to which the Stale contributed 348 mill. kr. and 1*44 
mill, kr., respectively. The can' of the in.sant', feeble-minded, etc. and a 
part of the cost of public child w'clfare and unemployment insurance are 
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The Natioridl Bank of Denmark (Danmarks Nationalbank). 


also (lovcrnincril charge’s. Further inforination abfuit these ser\'ires uill 
he found in the chapter on Social Conditions. 

Kxpenditun’ on public education ainountcd to 35ij mill, kr., one half 
of which coiisisl(’d of grants to local education authorities, the other half 
being s])ent on higher education, etc. 

Fublic* health ex})enditure, which amounted to 100 mill, kr., included 
the cost of iiK’ntal hos[jitals and sanatoria, and pre\ (‘nti\'e me’asures against 
contagious diseases. 

National defence' e’xpe-nditure’ was the .second bigge'st item in the! ac¬ 
counts, exe'eeded only by social e’xpenditure. Natie)nal dedene e in 1952-53 
cost 557 mill. kr. 

Slate Assets and Liabilities 

On Mare h 31, 1953, State* a.ssets were valued at 12,852 mill. kr. Some of 
the main items were Gove'rnnu'nt h'nding and claims, 2,170 mill, kr.. 
State prejperty and plant, 2,095 jnill. kr., and Government liabilities, 
12,004 mill, kr., le’aving a net capital of 848 mill. kr. Gowniment debts 
aniounte'd to 5,667 mill, kr., including foreign de’bts of 1,758 mill. kr. 
T he amount of Government lending listed in the State accounts includes 
a number of items not in the ordinary sen.se State obligation.s, amounting 
on March 31, 1953, to 3,885 mill, kr., of which the Government Regula¬ 
tion Account with the National Bank of Denmark accounted for 3,310 
mill. kr. This originates from the financing of the German occupation and 
th(’ wartime (’xport surplus to Germany. 





Local Governments 

Tho rountry is divided into ur])an and rural authorities. There are 25 
counties, with goneral duties, and about 1,300 parishes responsible for 
purely local affairs. Clounty councils <*xercise sonic* supcu'vision over 
parishes in their areas, ('specially in the raising of loans. 

I/rban councils must have* the c'onsent of the Ministry of liilernal Af¬ 
fairs in order to contract loans. This Ministry exc'rcises smiervision over 
urban councils in othc'r ivspcvts also, although all local governments 
have' a nu^asure of self-government. 

Financially, the abovc'-intmtionc'd municipal equalization fund, includc'd 
under local authorities, is regardc'd as an indei)endent public body, with 
its own revenue and ('xpenditurc'. 

The financial yc\ir of boroughs—like the State fiscal yc'ar- runs from 
April 1 to March 31. The latest available figures concerning local govc'rn- 
iiK'nts, from 1952 53, are shown below. 

Local Government AccounlK 

Local governme^nt, like State* accounts, are basc'd mainly on the “nc't*’ 
principle*. The c'xtensive grants rc'ceivc'd from the' State for social wel¬ 
fare*, (‘duc ation, etc. are not enterexl on the* income side, there'fore*, but 
are deducted from e'xpeiiditure. 


revenue, c lassified imdc*i 

• the* main 

heads, is sc't out in th( 

[' table. 

Million kr. 

I'rhan 
f oniu'ils 

Kui.il 1 
councils 

I'Uiuali/aiion 

I’uncl 

'lot 

Municipal property and under- 
taking.s. 

76.6 

15.3 

5.8 

97.7 

Taxes on real property. 

65.6 

276.1 

58.0 

399.7 

Personal taxc*s. 

637.4 

289.7 

273.2 

1,200.3 

'Faxes on consumption. 

45.2 

91.2 

1.3 

137.7 

Miscellanc'ous. 

6.3 

3.8 


10.1 

Total. . 

831.1 

676.1 

338.3 

1,845.5 


Idle* total revenue was thus 1,846 mill, kr., personal taxes accounting 
for about two-thirds of this amount. 

In the case of Clopcmhagen, Frederiksb(*rg, and CJenlofte* a progressive* 
scale of income tax is fixe*d by law. Other local gov(*rnmenls are, within 
(ertain limits, free* to de*cide to what extent lh(*y will apply progressive* 
taxation scales. 

Thc^ table below shows the incidence of income tax on various income 
groups. The tax, comprising State tax, local tax, and inter-municipal 
equalization fund tax, is shown as a percentage of total income?, i,e. with¬ 
out deduction of insurance premiums and paid taxt's. Figures are given 
for single p(*r.son.s, married couples, and married couples with two 
children. 








Income tax as percentage of total income in 1953-54 

Single persons Married coiiplos 

Married couples 
with two children 

'Total Proviii- 

Inrotrif Clopcri- cial 

Rural 

Provin- 
t Inpen- cial 

Rural 

Proviii- 
(lopeii- cial 

Rural 

(Kroner) haj^fcn towns 

areas 

ha.i;cii town.s 

areas 

hajjen low'iis 

areas 

2.000 .. 4.7 4.3 

4.0 

3.9 2.2 

2.5 

0.3 0.1 

0.9 

5,000.. 11.0 12.9 

10.0 

8.0 8.1 

6.4 

4.5 4.3 

3.9 

10,000.. 16.3 19.2 

15.1 

H.4 16.2 

13.0 

11.8 13.4 

11.2 

25,000.. 26.5 28.1 

24.7 

26.2 27.4 

24.5 

24.2 25.7 

22.8 

50,000 .. 34.6 35.0 

32.2 

34.4 34.7 

32.0 

33.2 33.7 

31.1 

100,000.. 40.6 40.1 

37.6 

40.4 39.9 

37.5 

39.8 39.4 

36.9 

500,000 . . 49.7 47.6 

45.5 

49.5 47.7 

45.6 

49.3 47.2 

45.2 

All local governments 


tax(‘s on land 

value 

(i^rundskyld j 

and 

developnu'nt value (ejen 

domsskyld). The land tax 

rate must by law 

amount to three-fourths of the dev(4opment rate. 

Only the equalization fund levit's a property lax. 
The excise duties consist mainly of taxes on motor 

vehicles. 


4’he currt'nt ('xjxaiditure of local governments i.s as 

ftdlows: 


Million ki. 


Urban 

couticils 

Rural 

councils 

Kcpializa- 
tion I’uml 

Total 

.Administration, etc. 


69.1 

47.5 

5.8 

122.4 

Social Expenditure (public a.ssist- 
ance, old-age pension.s, etc.). . . 

253.2 

1804 

115.4 

548.7 

Education, etc. 


130.7 

100.4 

43.3 

274.4 

Health. 


116.0 

57.1 

91.8 

264.9 

Justice and police. 


1.5 

1.3 

75.1 

77.9 

Road.s and sanitation. 


65.2 

203.8 


269.0 

Allocations to reserves. 

Miscellaneous. 


65.6 

125.8 

40.3 

8.2 

65.6 

174.3 


Total 

827.1 

630.5 

339.6 1,797.2 


Social expenditure accounted for 549 mill, kr., or 30 per cent., in¬ 
cluding public assistance, 119 mill, kr., and old-age pensions, 261 mill. kr. 

Another large item is education, amounting to 274 mill. kr. As the 
State also allocates considerable sums to education, this item is com¬ 
paratively large. 

Public health, mainly hospitals, cost local govaTiiments in 1952-53 
265 mill. kr. A similar amount was spent on the construction and 
maintenance of roads and streets. 

Capital Account; Assets and Liabilities 

Loans and sales of assets in 1952-53 amounted to 609 mill. kr. and 237 
mill, kr., respectively. Redemption of loans amounted to 159 mill, kr., 
and increase in assets to 803 mill. kr. 

The balance sheets of local governments, as at March 31, 1953, showed 
total assets of 4,692 mill, kr., and total liabilities of 2,449 mill. kr. 













AGRICULTURE 


Of thr total land area, comprisini^ 4,232,000 hectares, about 95 per cent. 
(4,012,000 h('rtares), was in productive u.s(^ in 1951. A hundred years 
a^o, about oik* million hr'ctar(\s was uncultivated h(‘atli, but the Danish 
ileath Society (Det danske Hedesclskal)), established in 1866, organized 
large-scale reclamation projects which have gradually reduced the un- 
Itroductive area to about 200,000 luTtares of heaths and dunes, of which 
about 70,000 hectares is considered suitable for reclamation; by draining 
and damming marshy and shallow fjords and coasts it should be possible 
to r(‘claini another 40,000 hectares for productive, mainly agricultural, use. 

In 1951, the agricultural area comprised 3,139,000 hectares. Forests 
and plantations covered 438,000 hectancs, and market-gardening and 
fruit-growing occupied 23,000 Ju’ctares. Building.s and adjoining land, 
private gardens, and windbreaks totalled 190,000 hectares, streets, roads, 
and raihvays 122,000 heclare.s, and otluT unproductive areas 100,000 
hectares. 

Since 1938, the agricultural area has shown a slight annual declini*, 
reclamation of the diminishing heath having been inadequate to offset 
the diversion of farmland to other u.ses, .such as building sites, gardens, 
strcf'ts, road.s, railways, military establishments, etc. By 1954, the net 
decline w'as about 175,000 h(*ctares. 

A considerabh' increase in agricultural yields has neviTiheless been 
achieved, and is still continuing. There are .several reasons for this: the 
improvement of cultivated plants; increasing use of fertilizers, insecticides, 
and weed killers; control of plant disca.ses; and large-scale soil improve¬ 
ment, such as draining and marling. T'his last has also been applied to 
land already under cultivation, so that in the present century about 
1,575,000 hectares, or roughly half the agricultural area, has been im¬ 
proved. Since 1933 the State has allotted considerable sums for soil im¬ 
provement, which, up to H)54, comprised .some 870,000 hectares. 



Number of Holdings and Distribution of Land 

Tlu’ number of agricultural holdings in 1954, including all farms of 
0,55 hectares or more, was, in order of size, as follow’s; 

Ai^rirultural 
No. ol’ area 

Size hultliiiijs (I,()()() ha.) 

0..55 5 ha. 40,800 115 

5 10 54,000 578 

10 - 50 81,800 1,586 

50 60 20,800 784 

60 120 5,500 246 

120 ha. and over. 900 185 

Total.. 201,400 5,092 

Small and medium-sized holdings*—l)(‘tw'(‘en 10 and 60 hectares— 
predominate, both in number and total area; they comprise over half the 
number of farms and about 70 p<*r cent, of the agricultural area. About 



A characteristic feature of modern Danish farming is the many State small’ 
holdings, family holdings worked by the farmer and his family. 












Mechanization of af>ticuUutf n making great strides—pictniesqueness must 
give way to efficiency. 


1,200 farms of hectares or mon* total 11 ^ 1,000 ha., the 41011 ]) of less 
than 10 he('tare.s romprisino; 91,800 holdiiigs with a total area of 491,000 
hertari’s. 

Many holdings in the groups 0.550 hectanw and 5-10 liectares were 
established during tlie first quarter of this centur>, under spi'cial legisla¬ 
tion enacted in 1899, and the number in the group 5-10 hectares has 
since been increased through supplementary legislation passed in 1919, 
which empowers the State to provide the land by partitioning public 
lands, by expropriation, and by breaking up large pri\ate (^states. At the 
same time, the number of smallholdings of less than 5 h(H tares has since 
1925 been reduct’d by more than 17,000. As such holdings are generally 
too small to support a family-even with intensive farmingefforts have 
been made to provide additional land from larger farm.s, often with State 
support under the above-mentioned legislation (which was revised in 
1951). 

State smallholdings, as they are called, are established in two ways. 
Under the original legislation of 1899, the smallholder owns both land 
and buildings, the State granting him a loan for the purchase of land and 
erection of buildings. Under more recent legislation in force since 1919 
along with the original laws, the .smallholder owns only the buildings (to 
which the State advances loans), the land being owned by the State, and 
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tlio smallholder paying an annual rent fixed under the land-tax assess¬ 
ment. 

Und(‘r an amendment passed in 1951, considerable subsidies are made 
to both eategori('s of smallholders. Comparatively few new holdings hav<' 
been established siiK'e 1951. 

Sine{' 18!>9, about 2b,o0l) State smallholdings have been established, 
about 18,800 of them und(‘r the laws of 1899, and ab(^ut 7,500 under the 
1919 legislation. About 18,000 })lots have also beim made available to 
existing smallholdings by the State as supidementary land. 


of Agricultural A rea 

Since the 1880s, when Danish agriculture switched to the production of 
livestock products for export, high-yielding f(‘ed crops have played an in¬ 
creasingly important part in cultivation. Large! areas of natural pastures 
(meadows, marshes, and commons) have Ix'en cnltivatexl and incorporat¬ 
ed in the crop rotation, with the result that grass and hay production 
hav(! increased several fold. A growing proportion of the* land in rota- 



A prize bull. Every year a number of livestock shows are held in various 
parts of the country, prizes being awarded for the best. 
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lion lias also Ixm'ii clcxotcd lo ^rowini^ turnips and potatoes for feed. I'inal- 
ly, nior(‘ prodiu tive vari<'ii(‘s and strains havi' been introduced in all the 
main crojis -grain, root crops, and grass. Cdimatc and soil Ixa'ng best 
adapU’d to ))roduclion of croj)s rich in caii)ohydrat(?s, highly proteinous 
crops have always occnpi<'d a minor place in plant production, the maxi¬ 
mum pnjporiioii of j)rot(Mn in fe(‘ds havang b<*en obtained by importing 
larg(' (juanlities of oii cakes and raw materials for their maniifai tnre. Hut 
as farmers no\\' use most of ih(‘ proteinous tops of turnips and beets for 
handing, it has proved possible to dev(*loj) elha tive ba'ding plans requir¬ 
ing (()nsid(‘ral)ly lower imports of oil cakes than before the war, 

L]:) lo lh(' late thirties, (omim'rcial and industrial crops wt'n* confined 
largely to sugar beet and x’egeiables, but plants for oil jiroduction and 
spinning hav(‘ sinci' become important. 

Th(‘ ntili/ation t)f thi* agricultural :ir<‘a in lb.a-1, Pif):’), and 1115)2 is 
shown in the following table: 


l .UOU lu'c liu 





Arra mulci 



IT,:; 

KC)!! 

Wheat and ryi*. 


197 

202 

211 

llarieN', oats, and diedge. 


1,142 

1,1.50 

1,115 

'J'otal ripened grain. 


1.339 

1,352 

1,32G 

Pulse, rifx'ned. 


lit 

7 

7 

Potatoes. 


97 

107 

109 

f eeding turnips. 


415 

411 

404 

Industrial sugar Ix'tM. 


55 

G1 

72 

’Total root crops. 


5)07 

579 

585 

f’i(*ld-gr()wn vegetables. 


9 

8 

9 

f ield and garden seeds. 


52 

44 

50 

Oil plants. 


21 

2G 

29 

Plants for s])inning.... 


4 

1 

1 

fallow. 


G 

5 

G 

Cfrcen fodder | in rotation. 


69» 

705 

720 

and grass areas | outside rotation. . . 


38G 

379 

390 


Total.. 

1,084 

1,081 

1,110 

Tola! ai^t icu/lural area . 


3,092 

3,10G 

3,123 


The table shows lh(‘ predominant importance of feed crops. Only 6 per 
eent. of th(‘ land was used for bread grain (wheat and rye) in 1954, and 
less than 4 per cent, for industrial crops. 


Manpower, Machinery, and Technical Installations 

Agricultural manpower declined substantially during the war and has 
continued to do so since. 'Hhe table shows the use of labour in terms of 
rnan-years (one man-yeai. 300 working days): 



















lOOe iiian-\«'ars 




I’arnily work en ew ner-operaled h()lding.s 

IHO 

180 

180 

Children and relative’s aged 14 and ewer. 

53 

58 

100 

Pe'rinanentlv cniploved labour. 

108 

113 

176 

rernporarilv emploveel workers. 

21 

21 

23 

I’olal of man-ve’ars. . . 


372 

479 


PcniiaiK'Rtlv <‘nip]()y('cl farm labour, inoslly (onsistinti of young ])crsons, 
thus arroiints for almost th(‘ whole of llu* deeliiie, the r(*clurtion of tem- 
j)orarily (Miiployed labour being small and the work done by families on 
their own farms laanaining praelit ally unehanged. Outside’ help is ge’iieral- 
ly (’mplo\ed onK on holdings of more than 10 he’etare’s of farm land, this 
si/e being as a ruh’ tyjiieal family holdings, wheae any hired he'lp usually 
( onsisls of an adult son or daughte’r living at home*. 

I'he de'cliiK' in manpowe'r began on the’ large ('state’s, but has be’em par¬ 
ticularly markc'd, e'spe'e ially since the' war, on medium-si/e'd farms. In 
some measure', it is due to the* gene'ral de'cline' in the age’ groups from 
which agricultural labour is ge’nerally recruited, but the^ primary cause is 
economic: namely, the’ rising h’ve’l of e’lnploymemt in urban trades and 
indtistries and the’ re'sultant rise in wage h’ve’ls, which has had a particul¬ 
arly he’avT impact on farming. 

In order to offset the edfe’cts of the’ manpower shortag(% a large-scale 
mechanization programme has be’e’ii launche’d. Electric power is now 
available on about four-fifths of all farms, and tractors with up-to-date’ 
field machinery are’ used f)n about (iO per C(*nt. Only large and nu’diuni- 
sized holdings possess their own tractors, smaller holdings being e atere’d 
for by tractor stations w'orking on contrae t, or by farmers who hire out 
their tractors as a side’ line. Milking machines are* employed b\ more than 
half the farms, owming three’-fourths of the dairy cejws. 

The silaging f)f beet tfjps and grass has substantially incre’ased since the 
war, and by 195-1 nearly half the holdings had silage plants of one* kind 
or another. Large farms and estates usually have tower silos, while 
smaller farms pre’fer pits, or perhaps half-towers. 


Livestock 

The principal agricultural exports being butter, che’cse, meat products, 
and eggs, the largest groups of livestock are cattle, pigs, and poultry. 
Sheep-raising has declined conside^rably in proportion to the intensified 
soil cultivation. The number of horse’s, which before the war normally 
averaged about 600,000, has droppe’d to about 360,000, owing to increas¬ 
ing mechanization. 
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In 1951 there were more than S,100,000 head of eallle, nearly half of 
these’ being dairy cows. Farmers concentrate on dairy eattle, the pre¬ 
dominant breed being the Red Danish Dairy, with the RIack-and-White 
Jutland still important in many districts of Jutland. 

The pig population fluctuates considerably with crops and prices. In 
July 195)1, it totalled about 4,900,000. Easily the most important breed 
is th(‘ greatly improve'd Danish Eandrace, the only otheT brewed of any 
consequence being the Whil(‘ Yorkshin’. 



Although small and medium-sized holdings predominate in Danish agri 
culture today, there are still a few large estates. The picture is of the manor 
house of Gjorslev, one of the oldest remaining estates in South Zealand. 
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West Jutland is one of the least jettile areas of the country; this is a 
characteristic farm building;. 


Poultry flot'ks in July 1954 c()inpris(‘cl soin(‘ 25,000,000 hens and 
chifkons. 'J'h(‘ cominoncst breed is White Leghorn with Rhode Islands 
Reds, Light Sussex, and Brown Leghorn next. A first cross between 
White Leghorn and a heavier breed is usually preferred when both (‘ggs 
and table poultry ar(' n’quired. 

As th(* following table show.s, small holdings keep considerably more 
livestock, in proportion to area, than medium-si/ed and large farms. 



lAvestock per 100 ha. in 

1954 





().r»5-io 

llM'iO 

(>0 hu. 

All 



ha. 

ha. 

and over 

holdint's 

Horst'S. 


23 

10 

5 

11 

Horned cattle. 


125 

102 

73 

102 

including dairy cows 


69 

*17 

33 

49 

Pigs . 


207 

159 

88 

157 

Poultry. 


1727 

620 

194 

736 

Lolal of “large livestock”. . 

225 

157 

98 

160 


Holdings below 10 lu’ctares thus have more than twice as many “larg(‘ 
livestock” (a unit corn'sponding to one dairy cow) as tht* largest farms. 








Raw Material Supplies 

Danish aj’riculturc used to be heavily dependent on lar^c' imports of feed- 
ing-stuffs. To attain the maximum proportion of proteins, large quanti¬ 
ties of oil t akes were imported—about 840,000 tons a yt'ar during tht' last 
five-year period before the war. In addition, under normal harvest con¬ 
ditions substantial quantiti(‘s of coarse grain wen' imported—in the above- 
mentioned five-year period about 395,000 tons annually—plus about 
300,000 tons of bread-grain, which released a corn-sponding quantity of 
domestic bread-grain for use as animal fof)ds. St)me imports are still re¬ 
quired, especially of oil cakes, but the greatly increased yield achievt'd 
since the war has considerably reduced the need. A milk production of 
pre-war volume can thus be maintained by importing 400,000-500,000 
tons of oil cakes, and given a normal grain crop the baton output can b(* 
maintained at a considerably higher level with grain imports of only 
100,000-200,000 tons. 

In order to achieve the increased domestic harvest ri‘quired to reduce 
imports, it has been necessary to import increasing quantities of chemical 
fertilizers. The consumption of 18-per-cent, superphosphate has risen from 



Horses, still used for haulage and riding, are rapidly disappearing before the 
advance of mechanization. 




a pre-war a\'cra,u:(‘ of o75,()00 tons to about 5:^5,OOO Ions in H^r^:br)4, im¬ 
ports of potash, converted to about oO-per-c tMit. standard quality, from 
80,000 tons to 820,000 tons, and imports of nitrogen in 15yl>-per-c('nt. 
concentration from 285,000 tons to some 505,(K)0 tons. 

I’he in('reasini» mechani/alion of the agricultural industry has also led 
to a rapid (wpansion in imports of fuel. 


Agricultural Production and its Use 


IIk' harvest \i(‘lds in 0)52, 1058, and 105-1 wen* as follows: 



1 ‘>r)4 


nr 

,2 


lOO.OOO 

Million 

1 ()().()()() 

Million 

1 ()(),()()() 

Mi! 


iiuMi ir 

(Top 

mrlru 

crop 

inctrii 

cr 


tons 

units 

Ions 

units 

Ions 

Ul 

Wheat. 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

8.0 

8.0 

Rve. 

2.8 

2.6 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.6 

Goar.se grain. 

8().t) 

81.2 

88.4 

86.8 

89.1 

86.9 

Grain, total. 

42.8 

86.6 

44.5 

42.4 

45.7 

48.5 

Potatoes. 

19.4 

3.8 

18.8 

4.0 

28.2 

4.8 

Industrial sugar beet. 

18.9 

8.9 

21.9 

6.0 

20.5 

4.4 

Feed turnips, inch carrots . . 

199.8 

25.8 

280.0 

80.8 

185.8 

24.7 

Root crops, total. 

286.1 

88.5 

278.7 

40.8 

229.0 

88.9 

Silage and fn’sh tojis. 


4.5 


5.6 


8.7 

Hav. 

14.9 

6.0 

20.6 

8.8 

18.5 

7.5 

Straw'. 

50.9 

10.2 

57.1 

11.4 

57.2 

11.5 

Grass and green I’odch'r. 


88.1 

- 

85.1 

-- 

84.9 

'Total, all crops. 


128.9 

- 

148.1 

- 

185.0 


Tor the country as a whole, the crop yield in 1054 repiesentt‘d 40.1 croj) 
units per hectare (one crop unit being equal to the feeding value* of one* 
kg. of barley). The cereals yielded 84*0 crop units per ha., made up of 
27*8 units of grain and 7*0 of straw; for the root crops, the average yield 
was 6() () crop units, consisting of 50’1 root and (i’O tops; pastures yi(4ded 
86*() crop units per ha. In 1052 and 1058 croj)s w^ere exceptionally high. 

Of the 1052 croj), about 480,000 tons of grain and 520,000 tons of 
potatoes was used for human consumption, and about 75,000 tons of 
grain, 225,000 tons of potatoes, and 1,885,000 tons of sugar b(*et indu¬ 
strially. N('t exports of potatoe's amounted to 200,000 tons, of grain 
165,000 tons. Given normal wastage and wdth due allowance for seed 
grain and seed potatoes as well as oil-cake imports, the consumption of 
feed in th(‘ harv«*st yc’ar 1952-58 w'as as follows: 
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Mill.r ri'd 

uinls*j 

1000 tuDS <lil»(’sn‘l>lr 
pure ])r()U‘i)i 

CloncentraU's. 


3,749 

418 

Imports, including. 


703 

173 

Roughage. 


7,777 

663 

Milk and whcv. 


(ill 

108 

’[’(Ual . . . . 

*1 I li ftl utiit llir Iredinti vain** ut 1 1 

vt;. l>.irU*\. 

12,873 

1,364 


coiitfiit of di^(‘stil)l(‘ ])in(‘ j)roloiii in all f(M‘(linu;-stiifls taken to- 
,o(‘thcr was 98 strains ])er f('cd unit, niaxiininn utilization, but it was 

a( hicv(‘d onl) by means of imported proteinous eoiu (’ntrates. Otherwise, 
the protein (onti'nt would have been only about 89 grams of protein per 
f<‘ed unit, wlii('h would have resulted in imperfect utilization of the food 
energy. 

Livestock production in 1932, 1938, and 1931 was as follows: 


I.()()() tuns i‘>r)4 

Milk, total. 3,391 3,278 4,998 

Butter. 181.0 172.7 15*4.3 

Cheese. 81.0 80.9 86.2 

Raw casein. 2.5 0.8 1.8 

Beef and veal *). 203.2 190.8 179.4 

Bacon and pork *). 524.4 *178.4 380.7 

Lard. 23.2 21.6 17.2 

Horse flesh*). 17.5 15.2 14.9 

Mutton and lanib. 1.1 1.3 1.5 

Poultry meat. 25.0 24.0 23.0 

Kggs. 142.4 135.6 123.9 


*) Incliidin){ stuck ovpurtcd lur slaut'Iilci. 

The })rincipal commodities, as tht* table show.s, are milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts, beef and veal, bacon and pork, and eggs. 

About 730,000 tons of the milk production is normally used for direct 
human con.sumptioii in the form of liquid milk and cream, about 230,000 
tons is fed to calves, and the rest is u.sed for buttt'r, chee.se, canned milk, 
etc. In recent years about 70 ptT cent, of the production has been used 
for butter, about 10 per cent, for chee.se, and 2-3 per cent, for canning. 
Owing to increased marketing opportuniti('s abroad since the war, the 
production of cheese and canned milk has increa.sed consid(*rably. Danish 
butter has been recognized for many years as a high-quality product, and 
is guaranteed by a trade mark common to all dairies (the Lur brand). 
In recent yt'ars, similar attention has been paid to the quality of che(’se, 
and Danish brand.s—(*xported under typically Danish names—have gained 
a high reputation in many foreign markets. 

Most of th(! pig production is for bacon, for sah‘ in the United King- 


10 * 
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!\(’ar Hillerod in Noith Zealand is the State Experimental Daily, often 
visited by foreigners studying Danish agriculture. 


cKmii. l^xports of otln'r pii» meat arc at tiiiu's consiclcrabk;, though they 
flurlLiatc with the (oiiclilioiis obtaining in the United Kingdom. A con¬ 
siderable production and (‘xport of canned pork and meal has been 
developed in recent years. 

Hygienic and other control mea.sures ensure a unift)rmly high quality 
of pork and baron. J he lair brand is now recognizt'd as a common trade 
mark for all bacon, irrespective of which bacon factory produces it. 

Formerly the* poultry farming industry produced only (‘ggs for export, 
but since the war a considerable export trade in table poultry has been 
dev(‘lop(‘d, most ol the killings taking place at poultry-dressing stations, 
where a quality standard equivalent to that of other export products is 
ensured. 

The proportions of the principal farm products sold for the domestic 
and export markets are shown in the following table: 


]*1H 










tdiis ttiarkri hxport market IiXport market I'.xpoii 

Butter. 38.1 141.1 36.6 137.0 34.6 116.6 

Cheese. 23.0 58.7 21.9 59.6 24.7 53.6 

Canned milk. 41.1 52.9 57.6 

Beef and veal. 72.4 128.9 71.0 118.1 (i9.9 107.8 

Baron and pork. 172.6 340.3 165.7 311.2 145.0 232.7 

Lard. 6.5 16.7 9.-1 12.5 7.3 9.3 

Poultry. 12.9 12.1 14.7 9.3 15.1 7.9 

Leers. 34.5 106.1 34.3 99.5 33.4 88.7 


Of the total volume of livt'.stoek produet.s in reetMit >(‘ars, about thr(*(‘- 
fifths has u,()n(' for ex[)ort and about two-fifths has be(‘n sold at home. 

Agricultural Organizations 

N(‘arly e\’(‘ry Danish farmer is a member of at least one agricidtural or¬ 
ganization and of OIK' or more producer eo-ojK'rativt's. T he agricultural 
organizations wt're founded and developed by tlitr farmers, as were the 
co-operative .societies, which they run on purely commercial lines. Whert 
problems were capable of joint .solution, they established local societies, 
which have usually combined to form provincial and national ft'derations. 














"1 h(‘ lari>(’ ni(Miil)('rshi)) of these ori;ani/alioris eoiilcl hardly have* b(‘en 
attained without th(' old-estaidishixl ])riinary school system. Adult eduea- 
tion at agrieultiiral sc hools and folk hi,i»h schools, which hav'c providc'd 
a valuable siipplcMiKMit to the' <-lementary schools, was obtaini'd in 1952- 
53 by 8,700 students, of whom 2,500 went to aericultmal schools. 

The ohh'st agricultural orjuani/ation, Dct kotiorllof danskc Landhus- 
holdninossclskah ('riu' Royal .A.ejricultural Society of Dc'nmark) was 
established as »‘arl\ as in 1709, most of tin* other organizations having 
been foundc'd sine (‘ 1850. 

The\ ha\c been a d('cisive factor in the great expansion of agricultun’ 
and in the transition from [)lant cultivation to the production of livestock 
produc ts for c'xporl. I hc' organizations are also directly responsible' for 
the scic'utific' and tec hnical progrc'ss of agriculture in gc'ticaal. 


Importani Organizations 

d he' Royal Agricultural Soc iety of Dc'umark, farmc'rs' associations, small- 
holdc'rs' associations, and the* spc'cial associations of large’ farmc’rs arc’ 
active' in promoting agricultural c'ducation and tc’chnical and economic 
dc’velopmc’iil. 

Local farmers' and smallholdc’rs' socic'iic-s have' fornic'd provincial fc‘- 
derations, which in turn ha\c’ combinc’d in two national organizations, 
the’ I'c’dc’ration of Danish I’arinc’rs' Assoc iations f Dc sarnz'irkcndc daziskc 
Landhojo)cninocr) and the’ I'c’cleration of Danish Smallholdc'rs’ Assoc ia¬ 
tion (7)c’ satnrifkende danskc llnsniandsforcninocr). The owners of 
('State's and large' farms bc’long to sc’paratc' organizations c atc’ring specially 
for large’ farms. 

d'hc’ meinbc’rshif) of these’ organizations in 1951 was as fcjllows: 



assfK'iatiniis 

M«*m bt-rship 

Roval Agricultural Society. 

1’ armers' associations. 

1 

138 

1,685 

132,100 

109,500 

1,500 

Smallholders’ associations. 

1,349 

A.ssocialioiis ol large ('armc'rs. 

70 


As altogc’thc'r thc'rc’ arc’ about 202,000 agricultural holdings, it is obvious 
that many farmc'rs belong to more than one’ organization. J'ariners’ and 
smallholdc'rs' assoc iaiions are active in promoting animal husbandry and 
the utilization of land, with the aid of agricultural advi.s('rs, research and 
c’xperimental work, c'xhibitions and cattle' shows, the' publication of agri- 
cultural journals, etc. Towards this fc’ature of their work they rc'cc'ive 
annual State grants. 
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One of the numerous small farms. 
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Breeding Societies and Milk-Recording Societies 

Sorietics ('xisi all over th(' country to promote* livestock farminit by selec¬ 
tive bn'edini’, tin* most important being the recording societies and the 
cattle-breeding societies. Through the regular reeording of the yields 
and food consumption of individual cows, the societie’S select the best 
animals for future brc’t'ding. Cattle-breeding societies usually make joint 
purchases of breeding bulls, dividing the costs of keeping tla'in among 
meuib(‘rs in proportion to tin* us(' which tlu’y make of them. In the last 
If) years tluTt* has been a rapid transition to artificial iirsemination; in 
19f)!^ SOI i('ti('s which employed it had 155,000 membcTs who owned about 
1,200,000 cows, or nearly 80 pi'r cent, of tin* entin* stock of dairy cows, 
whereas societi(’s employing natural in.scmination had only about 2,000 
members with 20,000 cous, or 0.1 per cent, of the stock. 



Every morning the local dairy collects milk cans from farms. 


lf)2 




I'hatching, onre so common, is now being icplaccd by corrugated roofing. 


While tattle bret'cliiig and reeordin.ti is tarried out jt)intly by sjjetdally 
('siablished ortranizalions or societies, pig-breedinf> work is done at private 
breeding centres, most of which are approved by the authorities and 
receive certain State grants. There art* also thret! ])rt>geny testing stations, 
where pigs from appr()\M‘d breeding ct'iitres are tested with a vie\A' to 
selecting stt)ck with tht* best breeding cjualitics. 


Plani-Culture Societies 

Most plant-culture societies confine thenisehes to oiit^ special activity--- 
seed-growing, sugar-beet-growing, potato-growing, etc. Both smallholders' 
societies and farmers’ societies, however, are very active in promoting 
plant culture in general. 

On the principle of h('lping those who help themselves, the State 
makes grants to these organizations for improving plants and cultivation 
techniques through extensive experimental and research work. The State 
also takes a direct share in this work by operating a large number of 
research stations. This work is supervi.sed by the (rov(*rnmenl Plant-Cul¬ 
ture Research Chorumittee. 
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Co-operative Societies 

J'hf first pn^duccr co-oporativrs wore forimxl in tht* 1880s at a time of 
threat agrirultural d(*v('lopm(Mit, when Danish farmini^ changixl over from 
aral)le to livestock fanning. Most of the credit for the great success of 
this transition must go to the C!o-operative MovcMuenl, which is now of 
siH'h proportions that \'irtually all farmers are members of one or mon' 
(^-operative .socic'ties. 

(,'o-opcrafirr Dairirs 

The first <'o-op('raliv(' dairy was (‘slablislu'd in 1882. By 1890 there were 
already about 700, and shortly after the turn of the century practically 
every fanner was able to join oiu*. Owing to greatly improved transport 
facilities, a numbi'r of the small original dairi(\s have combined, especial¬ 
ly sinc(' the Second World War, with the result that, whih' inejnbership 
has not decliiu'd, the number of dairies has fallen from ov'er 1,400 in the 
1930s to about 1,270 in 1951. I'here are also about 225 privately owmxl 
dairies. 7'he total membership of th(‘ <o-operative dairies is now about 
180,000, ('orresponding to about 90 p<’r c (‘nt. of all holdings. 

Th(‘ aggn’gatt* turnovt'r of the co-operative dairies in 1953 was about 
1,950 mill, kr., compared to 050 mill. kr. in 19!18. 4'hey receive about 
90 p<‘r C(‘nt. of the milk d<4ivered to all dairit's, which, in turn, is about 
93 per cent, of all the milk produc(‘d in Denmark. 

Butter, the principal dairy j^roduct, is exported by private exporters 
and by co-operative export soci<*ti(‘s. The latter, jiim* in all, cal(T for tin* 
exports of 755 meinb(‘r dairies, or about 05 pt'r cent, of all exports of 
butter. 

File co-oj)erative dairies- togetln’r with sonu' of the private^ dairics-- 
forni local dairy .societies wliicli, in turn, are organized in provincial 
a.s.sociations, and in 1900 these formed a national federation. Th(‘ir 
general obj('ct is to improvt* tlu' production and marketing of dairy pro¬ 
ducts by arranging shows, compiling statistical data on the teclinical and 
economic aspects of dairying, collecting information about prices, etc. In 
order to imjirove the (piality of milk, a .special milk test has been intro¬ 
duced; the cla.ssification of milk affects the payment made for it, sup¬ 
pliers bi'ing also taught tlu* best im'thods of handling their milk. The 
organizations also run an information and publicity .service about cattle 
di.s(‘ases. 4 he various measures taken hav(' resulted in the (xadication of 
bov4n<; tuberculosis and a gr<*at r<*ductiori in contagious abortion, whih* 
the* campaign against mastitis has likew-i.se made great progre.ss. 

The co-operative dairies have (*nabled small farms to obtain the same 
prices for their products as large farm.s, and have helped to make Dani.sh 
butter a standard article of uniformly high quality. 
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C.o-oprrativc Bacoj) Factories 

riip first rf)-op('rativ(' baron factory was rslablishrcl in 1887, and in 1958 
-besides 17 privat('ly owned factories—they totalled 62, with a turnover 
of 1,916 mill, kr., against 4-15 mill. kr. in 192)8. Killings at co-op(‘rativ(’ 
factories accounted for .some per cent, of the at'j’regate killings at all 
(wport bac'on factories, which in turn compris('d about 96 per cent, of all 
pigs kilb'd. 

Some of th(' bacon facloric's export their products to the British market 
through a s[)('cial marki'ting f)rgani/ation in London, known as the Danish 
Bacon Clompaiiy. 

I'he co-operative bacon factori(\s form a national organization, Dc 
samviikcndc danskc Andcls-Svincsla^^tcrirr (Federation of Danish (k)- 
o}3erative Bacon Factori(‘s), with the obj(H t of ri'presenting the interests 
(of both factories and j^roducers) in dealings with the (iovt'rnment and 
in the transport and markc'ting of their products. Ilie federation is also 
activ<‘ in improving tin* quality of Danish bacon, whih* through th(‘ re¬ 
search stations ('stablish(‘d by it, valuable support is givc'u to the \\'ork of 
promoting rational pig-bn‘eding. 

(Jo-oprraliee Marketing 

Som(‘ of the bacon factorie.s, seven ir. all, market their members' eggs, but 
the bulk of the co-op(*rativ(* marketing of eggs is doiu* through Dansk 



The bulk of Danish butter production is exported. 
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Andch *‘Eii,cksport \Danish Cio-opcrativc. Egg-export Association;, which 
in 1953 had 70,000 members, organized in some 1,200 local societies. The 
total co-()perativ(‘ turnover of eggs that year amounted to 198 mill. kr. 
[ in 1938 about 38 mill, kr.) or 35 per cent, of all egg sales. 

C!()-o pc r a live Po ultry-D} ca.s Stal ions 

Clo-operativ(* poultry-dressing stations are a lomparatively ik'na’ branch 
of th(^ C-o-op('rati\’e Movement. 7'he first was established in 1932, and 
there an' now four, at which botli poultry and rabbits are killed and 
dressed. Tlu'y hav<‘ formed Dc sanu'irkcndc danskc And els h'jcrkra\slay^- 
Icricr (l'\‘deration of Danish C’o-o])(‘rative Poultry-Dressing Stations) to 
j)rotect their common interests. 

Their combiiK'd im'inbtTship in 1953 was a litth' more than 100,00(), 
th(! turnover amounting to 43 mill, kr., against less than 1 mill. kr. in 
1938. 

(Ai-oprralivc (Jalllc Afarkctin^ 

rh(‘ sale of cattle is like^^'is(‘ larg(‘ly carri<‘d out io-operatiN'eh. I’wo large' 
organizations, Dc sanu'irkcndc danskc Andcls-Krcalurcksparlforcnini’c) 
(.Association of Clo-operative Clatlle Export Societies^ founde'd in 1916, 
and Danskc Landbru^crcs Kicatursaly,sjorcnin<i (Danish Farmers Ckittle 
Sah's Association), founded in 1933, have as their obje'cts the achieve- 
nu'nt of maximum jirices by me'ans of centralize’d marke'ting. 

In 1953 th(’ former organization (onsisted of 20 local societies with 
a total iiK'nibership of some 39,000 and a turnover of about 1 M mill, kr., 
against 21 mill. kr. in 1938. The latter eonsists of 37 local societit's with 
a immibership of some' 85,000, and a turnover in 1953 of 143 mill, kr., 
against 22 mill. kr. in 1938. 

(Jo-opetalivc Seed Supplies 

Danskc Lanboforeningers FrofoiKyninii (Danish Farmers’ Seed-Supply 
As.sociation) was founded in 1906 with the object of promoting the grow¬ 
ing and sales of se’ed in the home and export marke'ts. In recent years, 
the association has been an important factor in ch'veloping Danish seed¬ 
growing. It has maintained close collaboration with the seed section of 
the Danish (lo-operative Wholesale Societies in matters concerning the 
growing and testing of s('ed. Domestic sales take place mainly through 
the co-operative retail societies, but partly through a special co-operative 
society, Land bo- og IJustnandsforenhiffcrncs Frosalg (7'hc Seed-Mar¬ 
keting Association of Danish Farmers’ and Smallholders’ Societies). 

In 1952-53 tlu' association had a membership of 6,500 seed growc'rs. 



'J'hc luniovcr was abuiit ;'>() iiiilL kr., against some 9 mill. kr. in 

The association rovers nearly half the seed requirements of all Danish 


Pu rclicisin^ Societies 

L nder normal condili(^ns, Danish Farmers buy large quantities of feed- 
concentrates, and clu'inical fertilizers. The importing and di¬ 
stribution of these also take place largely on co-op(Tative lines. "Fhere are 
about 1,700 local feeding-stuff societies with an aggregate membership 
in 1952-53 of about 100,000. I'heir total turnov(T was about 435 mill, 
kr., against about 131 mill. kr. in 1938-39. 

Dansk Andcls-Godningsjorrclnino (Danish Clo-operative Fertiliztu’ As- 
.sociation) was (‘stablished in 1901 with the object of purchasing chemical 
fertilizers for distribution among its members. In 1953 it had about 
90,000 members, in more than 1,700 local societies. The turn )V(‘r was 
about 130 mill. kr. 


Since the war, 
exports of 
Danish cheese 
have steadily 
expanded. 




C'ontrary to ronsiniK'r ('o-f)})(‘ration in most other couiitricvs, the co¬ 
operative retail stores made mon* rapid headway in tin* (ouiilry than in 
the towns, and today most farmers be]onj[» to them. 

As mentioiu'd above*, close collaboration is maintained be'twet'ii the eo- 
operatl\’e retail and v\'holes«d<‘ societies and the special a^ri('nltural co¬ 
operative societies in the* ])iirchase* of sowinj> s(*ed. 

In 1953 the*r(* we*r(* 1,9()2 co-operative* re*tail socie*ties with abe)iil 475,()()() 
membe*rs and a turnov(*r of about 1,100 mill. kr. Most of the*m bt*Iong te) 
Fa'llcsjoK'ninocn far Danwarks Bruoslorcninocr (Danish do-operative* 
Whoh'sale Society), founde*d in 1896. 

The* wholesale* society make*s bulk purchases for me*mbe*r societie*s and 
also manufae ture*s various ])re)due ts. Its sale's in 1953 tf)talled about 625 
mill, kr., its tiirne)ver in the manufacturing branch(*s amounting to about 
172 mill. kr. The ce)rre*spe)nding figure*s for 1938 we*re* 198 mill. kr. and 
60 mill. kr. 


Oilier Co-operative Enterprises 

Be*side*s the e)rganizatie)ns alre'ady me*ntion('d, practically all dire*ctly ceui- 
nexte'd with agriculture', there* are* otlu'rs whie.h e'e)V(*r a wide*r fie*ld, though 
the*)' also large*ly cate*r for the* ne'exls of farme*rs. kor e'xamph*, there are* 
co-operative coal-pure hasing socie‘tie*s, a co-operative* e e*ment fae tory, and 
co-operative insuraiiee societie's, while a e*o-operative* bank finance's ce)- 
operative asse)e4atie)ns, and prewide's ge*ne'ral banking facilities fe)r them. 
In 1953 this bank, with a share capital e>f 38 mill. kr. and a total balance* 
e)f some 635 mill, kr., was the fourth large*st ce>mme*rcial bank. 

All the co-e)perative societies dire'ctly or indiivetly conne*cte'd with 
agriculture are me*mbe*rs e)f Dc somvirkende danskc Andeissclskabcr (14ie 
Fe*de*ratie)n of Danish de)-e)p('rative* Societies), whose committee, AndcLs- 
udval^rt (The Central Ce)-e)pe*rative* Cf)nimittee), is responsible* for or¬ 
ganizational matte'rs and re!pre*se*nts the Co-e)pe*rative* Men'eme*nt at home* 
and abroad. A journal, Andclsbladet, is de*ve)te’d to co-e)perative problems 
of all kinds. 

The Agriculture Council and the Export Organizations 

I'he* e)rganizations mentie)ned abewe deal primarily with technical and 
comme*rcial agricultural pre)blems. I'he national organizations, how(‘ve*r, 
are also concerned with more general questions. The* organization mainly 
repre^sentative of agriculture in ctue'stions of a ge?neral ee e)nomic nature 
is Laridbrugsrddct (d’he! Agricultural Council), cstablishe^d in 1919 to 
unite farmtirs’ .societies, srnallhedders’ .societies, and agricultural co¬ 
operative* societies in close collaboration and for eomnion action. The 
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All export eggs are 
marked Danish 
and stamped with 
a guarantee stamp. 



smallholder’s societies, however, were members of the Agricultural Coun¬ 
cil only from 1931 to 1939, and the association of large farnuTs has never 
joined. 

The objects of the Ca)uncil are the promotion of collaboration between 
technical and economic agricultural organizations, advising the Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament on agricultural matters, and representing agriculture 
in its foreign relations. It is also represented on a large number of boards 
and committees, and it publishes weekly bulletins, Landbrugsrddets Med- 
dclclscr, containing current market and price reports, reports from agri¬ 
cultural State advisers in other countries, reports from embassies and 
consulates on foreign agricultural conditions, and articles and statistics 
about economic questions and important agric ultural law's and decrees. 

For some years the* Agricultural Council served as the secretariat of 
st'veral organizations dealing with exports of farm products. These entirely 
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voluntar) organi/aiions have taki'ji ihr j)lar(‘ of sojdc boards whicli wc'rc 
appoin(('d by the Minister of Agriculture, during the agricultural crisis 
in the H)30s,to assist in enforcing export restrictions,which were abolished 
in the spring of 1950. I’he new export organizations set up are joint 
bodies representing agricultural organizations, co-operative sorietl('s, and 
private ('xport(‘rs of farm ]U'oducts. 


Markel-Gardimirig and Fruit-Growing 

Despite the uoithc'rly situation, the facilities for growing vcgi'tables and 
fruit are fairly good. I he mild maritime climate favours cultivation in 
sex’t'i'al resjiects, espc’cialU in the eastern parts of th(‘ countr\ w hich enjoy 
most sh(‘lt(T from tln^ pnnailing westerly winds, and which art' thus most 
suitable for growing fairly tender plants. 

riien^ is no sharp dividing line betwt'en tlie different ])ranehes of farm¬ 
ing. Although a number of specialized and highly rationalized undt'r- 
takings in fruit-growing and market-gardening havi' bt'en established, 
particularly in the jiast 25 yt'ar.s, most of the coarser vegetables (c.g., 
about 80 per cent, of all open-air vegetables) and a considerable 
proportion of the fruit are still grown on g<nu*ral holdings. 

According to tht' last horticultural census in 1950 about 52,000 lu'ctares, 
or only one per cent, of the (*nlire cultivat'd area in Denmark, w as d(*voted 
to market-gard('ning and fruit-growing, but in 1954 the value of the pro¬ 
ducts grown tlu're totalled 455 mill, kr., or roughly 7 per cent, of the 
total agricultural value. About 150 mill. kr. of the amount deriv(‘d from 
general farms. 

\Vg('tables totalled 140 mill, kr., including 50 mill. kr. from products 
grown under glass {tomatoes, cucumbers, and melons). Since before the 
war the veg('table area has increased by about 15 per c.('nl., and there 
has been a correspf)nding iin rease in the home ('onsumption of vegetables, 
accompanied by a considerabh! change-over to betU'r (.summer) vegetables, 
the consumption of coarser vegetables, such as cabbag(‘ and other w4nt('r 
gr('ens, having fallen. The country is now practically .self-supporting in 
\’('g('tables, imports in recent years having been limited to certain crops 
which require warmth (tomatoes and cauliflowers), requirements which 
cannot be jjrovided in winter and .spring. Exports of vegetables—mainly 
cabbages and carrot.s—are not large, and the markc'ting possibilities var> , 
as is oft('n tlie case when the dome.stic market is the principal consumer. 
Standardization measures during and .since the war, how'cver, have had 
the effect of ('iiabling growers to meet international requirements. A 
considerable ('xpansion in mushroom-growing has led to the development 
in recent years of fairly large exports of this crop. 



I’lif })r()(lu( ls of coimncrcial fruil-j[»n)vvin^ arc valued at about 7() uiill. 
kr. Apples take first plac e, the quantities of pears, plums, and cherries 
being rather small, d'he importance of fruit-growing has been steadily 
incn'asing since the The crop of commercial orchards in 1930 

1939 averaged 30 mill, kg., in 1940-1949 122 mill. kg. Extensive planting 
of lU'w orchards during and just after tin* war should give an increasing 
yield, at least in the coming five or ten years. 44ie expansion in the fruit 
crop has becai accompanit'd by a rathc'r large iiu rc^ase in exports and the 
industrial utilization of fruit. Apple exports in H)54, mostly to Scandi¬ 
navian and eastern European countries, were valued at more* than 22 mill, 
kr., Ck)x's Orange*, Ih'lh* de Boskoop, Bramley, and (ira\'(*nst(’in being the 
main varieties. 



Export hums, like all other food products, are subject 
to a most stringent inspection. 
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Fruit is fJiaded accoidin^ to quality and size at special centres. It is used 
for home consumption and export^ either fresh or canned. 


The horticullural ar(*a iinch'r <»la.s.s is about ;^7() hectares, th(‘ j)roclu(‘ts 
beinji>; toniatcx's, cueuinbers and flowers (roses, earnations, and a largo and 
varying assortment of pot plants). Flower-growing has greatly increased 
in r(‘cent years, mainly owing to a constantly incrc*asing use of flowers in 
Danish homes. The output is valued at laO mill. kr. 

Nurseries, totalling in area about l')T)0() hectan's, jnoduce plants valued 
at about 2.') mill. kr. Danish varieties of ros(‘s, es))ecially, are well known 
in the inttTiiational market. 

A growing proportion of the <*xports of horticultural products takes 
])lace through c'o-operativa' marketing societies, the first of which was 
(\stablish(‘d at Odense* in 1929. Now there are 24 such societies in various 
provincial towns, all affiliated to Dc danskc Andels-Sal^sforcninoer for 
Gartneri oo Frugtavl (Danish Oo-op(‘ralive Societies for thi* Sah* of 
Horticultural Products and Fruit). In 1951 thc'y had a total membership 
of 5,25(S and an annual turnover of 81 mill, kr., corresponding to 23 per 
cent, of the wholesale turnover of vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 

The societies have facilitated a rapid turnover of large, standardized 
consignments, and by thus stimulating wholesale trade in horticultural 
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prodiirts and fruit havr in n*c('nt years h(‘r()ine an important factor in 
{•ff(‘('ting large export contracts. 

Th(‘ interests of horticulturists are catered for by a numbiT of or¬ 
ganizations. 'rh(' horticultural trade organizations are Ahnindcli^ Dansk 
(Airtncrforcnin^ (Society of Danish Marke't (hirdencTs) and Landsjor- 
cnin^cn Dansk Frijofanl (National Fruit-Cinnving Society). Erhvcn:s~ 
radii jar (iarlm ri oo Fru^taid (Horticultural and Fruit-Growing Goun- 
cil) was established in with the objc'ct of protc'cting the economic 

intc*rc'sts associatc'd with lhc‘ j^roduction and marketing of fruit and 
v^c'gc’tables. 'I'lie Gounc il also rc‘prc\sents the* trade* in its dc'alings with the 
authoritic's and with othc*r trade associations. 


11 * 
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Fishwives from the fishing village of Skovshoved impart a picturesque touch 
to the busy centre of Copenhagen. 
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FISHERIES 


Th(' loiijj; roasiliiK^ with its abundant sounds and inlt'ts, a position ron- 
v('ni(‘nt)y near to riih fishing; grounds, and ready access to larg(‘ markets 
are some of the factors which hav(‘ made the ancient occupation of fishing 
such an important Danish industry. 

At the end of about 12,600 men were fully employed in tlie 

industry, and a further 4,650 carried on fishing as a side-line. 

It is a charact(‘ristic feature of the Danish industry that masters of 
v(‘ssels usually own their own business; and as cn^ws are ])aid by a share 
in the prfxeeds, tlu' succc'ss or failure d(‘pends entir(4y on individual 
effort. The industry is free from th(‘ labour disputes w'hich occur wTen 
lisheriiH’n are employ(‘es of large busine.s.s(‘s. 

The sea-going fleet at the end of 1953 comprised 1,335 motor ves.s<4s 
of over 15 gross tons, and about 6,300 of less than 15 tons employed 
primarily for in-shore fishing. 'I’here were also 39 craft used for trans¬ 
porting fish and about 6,200 sailing vessel.s, rowing boats, and barg('s. 
I’he aggregate gross tonnage was about 68,000, tin* aggn'gate mechanical 
power about 200,000 h.p. 

Motors have long b(’en instalh'd both for propulsion and auxiliaiA 
(equipment, and in recent years there has been a marked tendency to 
increase the power of V('s.sels. Modern aids such as radio, ('cho sounder, 
Decca navigator, (’tc. are w'idely used. 

The principal gear employed in off-shore fishing is tlu! Danish seine, 
a special implement which has the great advantage of hauling the catch 
aboard alive and undamaged, so that under-sized fish are viable wTen 
thrown back. Another advantage is that hauls arc seldom too big for 
«‘asy grading, gutting, and packing before the next conu's aboard. B(‘sides 
the Danish seine, the largcT cutters occasionally employ the beamless 
seine, which is a small model of the otter-trawl, and also, in pelagi<' 
herring-fishing, the floating trawl, an invention of a Danish net-rnaker, 
Robert Larsen of Skagen. The ordinary herring trawl, long lines, vertical 
nets, etc. are also occasionally used. 



In-shorr fishing, likrwiso hiejhly intciisiv^p, employs a variety of g(‘ar 
according to season, such as ground nets, traps, beam s(*in{‘s, etc. 

Landings of fish, shell-fish, and crustaceans by Danish fishermen in 
totalled 328,()()() m('tri<‘ tons, compared with 125,t)00 tons in 1910 
and ()r),00() tons in 1920. 'The tabh's lielow giv<' the weights and value's 
of the principal varietie's in 1933. 


WEiciirr 


VALUE 


1. Cod. 

iiu-iri<- Iciiis 

44,200 

1. Plaice. 

mill. kr. 

32.2 

2. Plaic(‘. 

33,900 

26,600 

2. Cod. 

24.7 

3. Herring and Sprat. . 

3. E( 1. 

16.3 

4. Mackerel. 

10,800 

4, Herring and Sprat . . 

13.3 

5. Flound('r. 

4,400 

3, Mackerel. 

6,3 

6. Eel. 

4,300 

6. Flfmnfli*!'. 

3.8 

7. Other Sea I'ish. 

19,000 

7. Other Sea Fish. 

39.0 

8. Industrial f ish. 

165,200 

8, Industrial Fish. 

35.0 


308,400 


190.6 


Mussels and starfish 

totalling. 19,900 0.8 


FIk* catch of fish and crustaceans in 1!)r)3, in the v'arious waters, uas 

Melrir tons l,0(K) kr. 


North Sea, inch Tccland waters and the Oarents Sea . 107,-127 76,247 

Skagerrak. 98,9r)(; 34,403 

Fjords of West Jutland. 1,809 1,979 

Limfiord. 6,839 4,356 

Kattegat and Sound. 42,608 26,356 

'Fhe Belts. 24,250 20,362 

VV3*stern Baltic. 4,846 3,271 

Eastern Balti('. 21,604 23,638 


4dtal 308,359 190,614 


A catch of this magnitude implies that half the landings of edible fish 
must be exported. 

The North Sea and Skagerrak yield about half the total, especially of 
plaice, herring, and cod, the Kattegat coming next v\'ith one-fifth, mainly 
plaice, mackerel, and cod. 

Im' 1 fisheries, which are particularly important, are favoured by the 
geographical situation, and are carried on with various stationary gear. 

Some fresh-water fish is caught in lakes and rivers, though barely more 
than 1,000 metric tons a yt'ar. Fish farms yield about 3,000 tons a year. 

Knowing that the industry is dependent on quality rather than on 
quantity, Danish fishermen handle their catch with the utmost care from 
the start. After thorough grading, gutting, and washing, the fish is packed 
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Esbjerg in Jutland is an extremely important fishing port. 


on ice and sto\v(‘d in ihc hold, but some, (‘spocially in smaller craft, is 
kept ali\'e in a well and so is (’xca'ptionally fn'sh when land(‘d. 

To encourage this good work an Act controlling the quality of fish and 
fish products ^^'as passed in 1951. Its ol)j<’ct is to ensure the best possible 
quality at every stage from the moment of catching to serving on the 
customer’s table. 

The principal fishing ports have public auction markets and sah’s as¬ 
sociations. Fish purchased there is re-packed in ic(% and an efficient 
wholesale trad(' distributes it for th(' home and e.xport markets. Surplus 
landings are kept in modern cold stores, and ('ither deep-frozen at 
— 40" C, or chilh’d at between * - 25" and — 50" Ck 

Exports in 1953 totalled about 116,000 metric tons, made up of 92,000 
tons of fn‘sh fish, 11,000 tons of mussels and crustaceans, and 13,000 tons 
of proc(\ssed fish. The figures include small quantities landed at Danish 
ports from foreign vessels. Imports totalled 24,000 tons of fresh fish and 
8,700 tons of processed fish. 

Fish and fish products are exported to 70 countries all over the world. 
Owing to the ability to deliver fresh fish in excellent condition to impor¬ 
tant markets, most of it is sold in Europe, the bulk of it being carried in 
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specially dcsignocl rffri.uvrat(‘d motor vans direct from the port of landing 
to the foreign importer, hundreds of miles away. 

Domestic consumption totals 60,000 metric tons a year, or 15 16 kg. 
|ier heail. A substantial proportion of the < atch goes to thi‘ ])rocessiiig in¬ 
dustry-in 195:^, about 48,000 tons of fish, sh(41-fish, and crustaceans. 
About 7,000 tons- - especially herring, mackerel, and eel was smoked. 
The bulk of this production is market(‘d at home, as smoked goods do 
not travel well. 

There is now a considerable prtkluction of fillets, (‘specially of cod but 
also of flatfish. 'The freshness of the raw material and sanitary handling 
ensure a first-rat(‘ product which has gained a world-wich‘ reputation. It 
is despatch(‘d either in refrigeratc'd vans or deep-fro/(‘n. KxjM)rts in 1958 
totalled 8,800 tons, corresponding to about 2-1,000 tons of whole fish. 

The production of s(‘mi-process(‘d fi.sh is of minor importanci’ and is 
mainly consunn'd at home. 4'he production of canned fish chw'fly h(T- 
ring, sprat, and imu kerel—is an important and growing industry. I'he 
raw material is delivered, a bnv hours after landing, at up-to-dal(‘ can¬ 
neries all over the country, wh(‘re it is handled under strict (Jovermnenl 
control, a first-class product being tlu* ivsult. T.xporls of canni'd fish in 
1958 totalh'd 2,900 tons, as against 400 tons in 1988. 



A scfne on the North Sea coast of Jutland, showing fishing boats 
drawn up on the beach. 





Danish fishefmen at work. 

Altogolhcr then* arc 29 fish canneries, iiiclucliiiL* 25 hirj>c ones, and a 
further 70 plants which produce seini-processcd fish. In addition th(‘re 
are 107 curini> and 50 refrigerating plants. A ninnb(T of other establish¬ 
ments, either independent or a.ssocialed with thes{' industries, emj^loy 
some of the catch, and some of its products art* used at rope works, ship¬ 
yards, vXc. 

d'he catch in 1953 included 165,200 tons of industrial fish used for 
iiK'al and oil and for feeding the considerable stocks at trout and fur 
farms, A considerable amount is also used for silage, forming a ('ompara- 
tivcly new supplementary f(*(’ding-stuff which set'ins to be growing in 
popularity. 

The conversion of fish into meal and oil inert'ased during the war, 
wdien there was a shortage* of foreign supplies; and as they provt'd fulh 
competitive after the w-ar, their sales have continued to increase. The 
output in 1953 vs'as about 31,000 tons of meal and 12,000 tons of oil. 

Trout-farming is an older occupation, the first ponds having been laid 
out in 1890. Both the number of farms and their output—of speckled 
and brown trout in particular—continue to grows owdng to the plc^ntiful 
supply of fish for food, and good facilities generally. Most of the 175 200 
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farms an' in Jutland. 'I’Ik' bulk of iho output is cx})ortod—liv(* or ch'op- 
fro/('n-~ to many rountrirs, vvhm* Danish trout has a fine reputation. 
Exports in 195:^) totalled about 2,900 tons, compared with 400 tons in 1945. 

Mussel-fishinL’ was of some importance during the war, and again in 
lf)50 52. N('arly th(' whole catch was exported, the best quality coming 
from lh(' Limfjord. 

7'h(‘ information gi\’en abo\'e excludes the Fanx' Islands and Gri'en- 
land. f ishing is partic ularly important in the' former, where it constitutc's 
the principal occupation of the po])ulation of about 55,000. 

Th(' Faroesc' fishing fleet comprises about 200 large sea-going ve.ssels 
which chic'fly fish in distant waters—off (irec'uland, Icc'land, and North- 
<‘111 Norway--and a (onsiderable number of small craft which fish near 
th(‘ islands. FIk' cat< li in 1955 totalh'd about 89,000 tons, deep-uater fish¬ 
ing accounting for 81,000 tons and in-shore fishing for 8,000 tons. The 
bulk of the landings- about 6(),000 tons—consisted of ('t)d; the herring 
fishc'ries, which ha\e b('('n ('xpanding rapidly since tht' location of large 
shoals to the north of th(' islands, yielded about 17,000 tons. 

Almost the entin' catch is ('xported, only a h'w thousand tons a yc'ar 
being required for home consuinjition and bait. Exports of fish and fish 
products in 1955 vs ere worth bl,800,000 kr., of which fresh and frozen 
fish yielded 1,100,000 kr., salt fish (mainl) cod) It),700,000 kr., drit'd 
C(xl (klipfisk) 25,200,000 kr., salt iK'rring 17,200,000, and other products 
t)00,000 kr. Practically all the* fr<‘sh fish is sold to llu' Unilc'd Kingdom, 
while the bulk of the salt and dric'd cod is c'xported to Spain, Italy, and 
other Meditc'iranc'an c'ountric's, as w<‘ll as, in rcrc'iit y<‘ars, to South Ame¬ 
rica, and the salt hc'rring to the' Sovic't Union, Swc'dc'ii, and I'inland. Salt 
fish and clric'd cod are marketc'd by the' I'oroya Eiskasola co-operative* 
.society. 

Whaling has bec'ii carried on from two stations in the Faroe's for .some 
years. In the peak year, 1950, six vc'.s.sels landed 451 large whalc's, and the 
output of whale oil was 2,100 tons. In rc'cent years, howc'vc'r, whaling has 
c'licountered considcTable c'conomic difficulticxs, and has bec'ii partly 
suspendc'd. 

Sc'aling and fishing are c'asily the principal occupations of the Green¬ 
land population of 24,000. 7’h<‘ c'stimatc'd yield of cod in 1955 was 26,000 
tons, of which 6,000 tons was eonsumc'd at home. External sales of fish 
and fish products in Denmark and in Spain and Greece, brought in 
11,000,000 kr., of which 8,400,000 kr. was for .salt and dried cod. 

In Denmark thc'rc* is a separate Ministry of Fisheries with the object of 
promoting the best intc’rc'sts of the industry, whic h it does by means of 
legislation and by fishing inspc'ction carried out for the good of the indu¬ 
stry and the fishing population. 
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C'od-fishing 
in the Kattegat. 



7’h(* State also subsidizes a number of scientific institutions, including 
the Danish Fisheries and Sea Research Institute, whose various depart¬ 
ments carry out fresh-water and marine biological, hydrographical, and 
plankton research. A 'reclinological J^aboratory carries out r<\search on 
matters connectc’d with the processing and prescTvation of all varieties 
of fish and fish products. 

Fishermen, fishermen’s associations, and industrial establishments may, 
through their own Fisheries Bank, obtain loans on easy terms for the 
renewal of vessels and motors, and the establishment and modernization 
of plant. 

A comprehensive inspection system with stations in most of the major 
fishing ports has been set up to enfonn the various laws and regulations. 

The Ministry issues two annual reports: Fiskerihcrctningcn (Fisheries 
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Klaksznff harbour in the Faroe Islands, where jishin^i is the chief occupation. 
Boats from here operate all the way to (Greenland. 


Report), giv'ing statistics and liciu'ral information; and Fiskrridrho^cn 
(I’isherics Yearbook), containing information of practical value' to fishc'r- 
mcn. 

Mcjsl fislicrmi’n belong (o their local fisherirn'ii's associations, which are 
federated in two national associations: the Danish I"ish('rm(‘n's rederation, 
with headquarters in ("openhagen, and the Association of W('st Jutland 
I'ishermen, with head offices at I'^sbjerg. I'he two h'ch'rations represent 
fishermen in their dealings with the authorities.The Association for Fresh¬ 
water Fishing r(’presents freshwater fishermen, including trout farmers. 

Fishermen have formed co-operative .sales societie.s, numbering about 
25, in various ports. They are federated in the Danish Co-operative Fish 
Sales Association. 

I he whole.salc and retail fish tradeis, and the various proces.sing indu¬ 
stries, also have their own national as.sociations. 

\'oung fishermen get a thorough practical training on board the vessels; 
only masters of craft larger than 20 tons are required to pa.ss a theoretical 
test, comprising navigation, international rules, engineering knowledge, 
and first aid. The preparatory instruction is given at .schools of naviga¬ 
tion and at special schools established in the principal fishing ports. 
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A fish(‘rnu'n’s hi^h school, at Micld(*lfarl, oiiu;inally established at JA- 
l)jerg in 19-15, provides a fiv(‘-inonth winter course of special int(!rest to 
fishermen, covering such subjects as navigation, engineering knowledge, 
accountancy, fish biology, Danish, arithmetic, social affairs, and foreign 
languages. All the schools nuMitioned receive State grants. 

Health insurance is available to fishermen as to all other Danes. Indu¬ 
strial injuries are covered by the Joint Accident Insurance Society of 
Danish Fishermen, membership of which is compulsory for persons own¬ 
ing or operating a fishing busine.ss from Danish-registc'rc'd vessels of 20 
gross tons or ovct, and for all who fish on board T^anish v'esscls of h'ss 
than 20 gross tons. All pc'r.sons permanently or temporarily engaged on 
board fishing vessels must be insured. All persons carrying on a fishing 
business, independently or in as.sociation with otht'rs, are obliged to ar¬ 
range such insurance, when not h*ss than thrc'c-fifths of their income 
deriv(‘s mainly from personal fishing. Wssels are insured with \'arious 
co-operative insurance societies. 

It will b(‘ ap})arent that the Danish fishing industry is of high all¬ 
round standard, bent on getting the best possible* n^sults. Not content 
with its achieviMnents, it is ever .seeking for new outh'ts, whether through 
technical iinprov<‘ments or through the developme'nt of new fishing- 
grounds far from home'—off Greenland, Tce'land, or the Barents Sea. 



The //. C. 0rsted Power Station in Copenhagen. 
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INDUSTRIES AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


Tho gcnoral liandicrafls, which in Denmark rely on a Iraclilional and 
very sound vocational training I'iven in early youtJi, have, in tin* manu¬ 
facture of consumer ^^oocls, been largely supers(“ded by industries, as they 
hav(‘ in many other countri(‘s. Vet they have succeeded in maintaining 
th(‘ir position as an important factor in lh(‘ national economy by their 
ability to (*xpand in other directions. In particular, there is an (’xtensive 
('ombination of handicrafts and n*tail tradt' and a great demand for 
repair work; a number of new service* trade's that nave* de’veloped are 
similar in character to the old crafts. 

An important as])ect of the* handicrafts is their (‘ducational work, as 
the apprenticeshij) training so important to industries and handicrafts 
chi(*fly takes [)lace at handic raft (‘stablishnn'iits. Jn the* nature of things 
many of their products are little known abroad, but certain trades, in¬ 
cluding the applie'd arts trades, also produce for export. Kxports include 
high-quality furniture, small machinery, locks and keys, sports goods, 
and coi]i])ass( s. The boat-building, cooperage, and })rinting trades have 
in recent years exported a large variety of (juality goods. 

The manufacturing industries have been handicappe'd by the absence 
of coal, oil, iron, and other e.ssential raw’ materials. N(‘V(*rtheless, an 
extensive! range* of industrie*s lias bee*n built up, wTicli not only caters for 
the home market but has succe*eded in de*veloping a considerable export 
trade*. The value of industrial and craft products exported in 1953 w^as 
over 2,()()() mill, kr., more than half the value of agricultural (*xports 
that year. 

A nuinbe*r of factors account for this .succe.ss. In certain fields, especially 
food, Denmark is w'ell supplied with industrial raw' materials, and the 
r(^sult is an important food and drink industry which also carries on an 
export trade. Conversely, the well-developt*d agricultural industry has 
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provided an important jnarket for mamifactnrc'd ^oods. It has hetMi of 
\'ital irnportanre in tlie produetion of the hii>h-gra(h' goods whieli are 
the great assets of the Danish ex})ort trades that they have been able to 
rely on the traditional training already referrc’d to, which has meant so 
mncli to tli(‘ir quality. I'inally, the d<*velopment of tin; Danish ovt'rseas 
liner traffic has stimulated th(‘ developnuait oi Danish industries. 

riie national importance of industries and handicrafts can be illustrated 
by a few figures from various censusc's. The 19f)0 census of population 
showed that ovit two-thirds w('re engaged in industrit's and handic rafts, 
inc luding c onstmc tioii. Fhe industrial census of H>48 give's further details, 
as set out in the table' bi'low. 



-\uinbrr ol 
«‘slublisli- 
iiionts 

'fetal 

Total 

iiK'rhau. 

powfi 

I’olal 

tiiniovcr 

Manuracturing: liidustr\ ... 

11,198 

338,8()() 

101)0 h.p. 

871 

mill, ki. 

10,713 

drafts . 

. 57,988 

191,640 

232 

3,737 

Construction. 

, 20,836 

112,875 

93 

1,391 

Klc'ctricity, Gas. and W'atc'r 
Works. 

1,048 

1 1,537 

985 

515 

Craft-like Ser\'iee Track's. 

11,233 

30,027 

14 

J92 

Total. . 

102.803 

684.939 

2,145 

16,548 


In Ih48, there were lOLhOOO establishmc*nls in industries, handicrafts, 
and public utilitic's, ('inploying 685,000 j)ersons and having a total pro¬ 
duction of 16,500 mill. kr. In industry thc'ie w'c'ic' a litth' more' than 
11,000 firms employing 889,000 pc'rsons, w'hile there wt'rc' 90,000 craft 
undertakings, including construction which employed 3!^5,00() })ersons. 
riic' crafts thus providc'd einploymc*nt for almost as many persons as the 
industric's, but the individual c’stablishmc'iits were far smaller, and in 
more than 80,()()() of thc'rn the proprietor worked alone or with faniih 
assistance only. 

The' largest crafts arc- those which in the past have* supplic'd the public's 
evc'iyday nec'ds. The most im])ortant are butchers, bakers, cobblers, tailors, 
drc'ssmakers, cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, and—in the building trades- 
bricklayers, joinc'rs, carj)c*nters, and paintc'rs; and to these have bc'c-n 
added, in modc'rn time's, bicycle! and nmtor repairmen, and barbers and 
hairdressc'rs. Each of thc'sc* trade's is u.sually rc'presentc'd by 4,000-5,000 
persons scattered throughout the country. As staled above, a number of 
handicrafts proper have also succc'eded in establishing a foreign market 
for quality products. 

Information about the manufacturing industries is given in the annual 








A cement works in North Jutland, where the raw materials, clay and chalk, 
are found in abundance. Besides cement, the machinery for its manufacture 
is e.xported to places all over the world. 


Statistics of Industrial Production. The general trend is illustrated by the 
index of industrial production, which, after a decline during the war, 
has risen very rapidly since, and by 1953 was more than 50 per cent! 
higher than in 1938. 

Jhe following pages give particulars about the production and export 
of individual industries in 1953. 
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rile food iiiid drink industries form one of the most important indu* 
strial i^roujis, esjierially because many of the individual industries, as 
already mentioned, base their production on domestic raw materials. In 
1953, th(' group employed 36,200 workers, and produced an increment 
(lc., sales value of output less value of raw materials consumed) of 
898 mill. kr. 

One of the most important industries in tliis group, and one of tin* 
country’s most important export industries, is the canning industry, which 
processes meat, fruit, veg(‘tabl(‘s, and fish. This industry employed 7,900 
workers, and ex])orted about 660,t)00 tons of canned goods, etc., mostly 
meat. A still more predominantly exjiort industry is the milk canning 
industry, which exports almost its entire output, thus forming an im¬ 
portant supplement to butler and cheese. The total export of canned 
milk, milk powder, and the like amounted to 53,000 tons. Another im¬ 
portant ex]iort industry using domestic raw materials is sugar refining 
bast’d on sugar beet, riicre are nine sugar factories and two refineries, 
with a combined labour force of 2,900. 'I'he total production of raw 
sugar was 371,000 tons, and besides supplying the large needs of the 
home market, the industry in recent years has usually exported about 



The well-known shipyard of Burrneister & Wain, 
photoffraphed at night. 
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The jurniture industry has attained a high standard of design, also in the 
less expensive ranges. 


80,000 tons. The growing of grain for flour, mainly wheat and rye, is 
about sufficient to cover domestic needs, and is supplemented with im- 
jjorts of unmilh'd grain, so that all flour milling is done in Danish mills. 
"I'he Danish milling industry produced about 400,000 tons of flour and 
meal, all for home consumption. 7’he bulk was produced at large mills, 
but th(Te are also many small local mills, where feeding-stuffs also are 
firoduced. I’he home consumption of margariiU! is covered by domestic 
iiiargarim* factories. 7'he production, mainly bas(‘d on fats from the 
Danish vegetable oil industry, was temporarily discontinued during the 
war when supplies from the oil mills ceased. Later it has been gradually 
(‘xpand(‘d with increasing supplies of raw materials; in 1953 a total of 
80,000 tons of margarine was produc(‘d, and the factories employed 800 
workers. 

The drink industry, of which the principal branches are brewing and 
distilling, is also based on domestic raw materials, chiefly grain, molasses, 
and potatoes. The products arc mainly intended for home consumption, 
which is rather high, but some, especially beer and liqueur, have a 
world-wide market. The beer output is the highest, totalling 3,000,000 
hectolitres for domestic consumption and 270,000 hec tolitres for export. 

\2* 
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Despite the advance 
of the machine age, 
old skills persist, 
as in glass blowing. 



'I'lie clistill(^rifs produced 13,200,000 litres of 100-pcr-cent alcohol, the 
bulk of it for technical use. In addition, 4,000,000 litres of fruit wine and 
72,000,000 litres of soft drinks were produced, all for home consumption. 
The industry employed 7,800 persons. 

The industries in the food and drink group so far mentioned are all 
based on Danish raw materials or semi-manufactures. 'I'his group also 
includes two other major industries, the basic raw materials of which 
hav(‘ to be imported; namely, the chocolate and tobacco industries. 

The chocolate and confectionery industries employed 2,600 persons, 
and comprised a few large chocolate factories and many conf(‘ctionery 
factories, most of them quite small. In recent years a considerable export 
trade in chocolate and conh'ctionery has been developed. The large 
domestic demand for tobacco products is covered by the Danish tobacco 
factories. The most characteristic product is high-quality, hand-made 
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cigars, which occupy an iniportanl place in tobacco consumption, though 
the use of cigarettes has increased so inin'h in the last few years that 
niore^ tobacco leaf is now used for cigan*ttes than for cigars. Yet the 
great majority of the 8,200 workers in the tobacco industry are still 
engaged in making cigars. 

The textile group employed 21,700 workers, and produced an in- 
creiiK'nt of 400 mill. kr. Only small quantities of the raw materials 
—mainly flax and wool—are of Danish origin, but the industry mak(‘s 
the greater part of its own semi-manufactures, as then* are cotton and 
wool spinning mills as well as weaving mills, and also a comprehensive 
hosiery and knitted goods industry, which com])rises many small establish- 



Jndustrial workers. 
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nieiits. 'J’he textile mills cover the greater part of domestic requirements, 
and in recent years a considc'rable export has grown up. In the various 
sections of th(’ t(’xtilc industry, altogether 23,000 tons of yarn, 15,000- 
16,000 tons of woxen fabrics, and about 5,300 tons of hosicTV and knit- 
^vear w('r(? produced. 

I'he footwear and clothing group consists mainly of typical home- 
market industries, and covers the dom(\stic eonsumj)tion. This group 
employed a total of 25,600 workers, including some 20,000 in the cloth¬ 
ing industry, most of thtan women. The total incnmu'nt produced was 
375 mill. kr. 'I he largest individual industries were those producing men's 
and women's rcady-mach' clothing, which (‘inployed 8,400 and 5,400 
workers respt'clively. 


Modem Danish 
silverware has won 
recognition all over 
the world for its 
simple and tasteful 
design. 

(Georg Jensen). 
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An interesting 
offshoot of 
Danish applied arts 
is formed by the 
instructive wooden 
toys made by a 
silversmith, 

Kay liojesen. 



11k* rcady-inadr clolliing iiidusiry has grown up in competition with 
the old tailor craft, and now rovers the greater part of thti domestic re¬ 
quirements. 7'hcrc is still a considerable, though diminishing, number 
of tailors’ shops, and they produce one-fourth of the total requirements 
of men’s clothing, mainly men’s tailor-made suits to mc^asure. 

J’he footwear industry employed 5,700 workers, and produced an ag¬ 
gregate of 6,400,000 pairs of boots and shoes. 

The wood and furniture industries employed 15,800 persons, and pro¬ 
duced an increment of 236 mill. kr. A largt* number of sawmills scatic‘red 
all over the country utilise! the products of domestic forests, but as these 
are inadequate for requirements, large quantities of softwoods for build¬ 
ing, etc. have to be import(!d from other Scandinavian countries. The 
imported timber is converted into building materials, boxes, etc. at a 
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largo number of joiiuTios, while furniture-making is also carried on at 
many diffen'iit establishments. The bulk of the furniture consists of high- 
quality craft prodiu'ts, many of which are (‘xport(‘d. I'he wood-working 
trade being one of th(' trades in which small establishments are the most 
important, tlu' above employment figures, which relate only to large 
busiiK'sses, ( onvey an inadequate' ide'a of this trade's inq)ortance. 

The pape'r and printing trades ('inploy 18,700 workeTs, and produce 
an iiK'rement of 410 mill. kr. 'This gremp includes a few pa])er mills of 
some' size' which, using wood-pulp from the Scandinavian countrie's, cover 
the bulk of dornc'stic recjuirements of paper and cardboard, apart from 
newsprint, which is importc'd. The total production was 118,000 tons. The 
paper and cardboard industry, owing to rapid devc'lopment, is now of 
considerable size' and, with a labour force' of 5,100, cene'rs practically all 
Danish re'quire'ine'nts of the manifold article's in this industry. In this 
group, the* printing trades have the large'st e'lnployme-nt; the'y comprise a 
great many large and small prinlhig finns, as we'll as proce'ss engraving 
j)lants, and mainly have the' characle'r of handicrafts. 4'he jninting trade's 
carry on an impe)rtant e'xport busine'ss, principally in books and perio¬ 
dicals. 

An industry which has re'achexl a considerable size l)y Danish standards, 
and which utilise's imported raw materials, is the inbber industry. This 
is ((‘iitred at a small number of factoric'S, which employe'd 5,800 persons. 
Production is principally cone e'iitrate'd on a fc'w articles fe)r which there* 
is a large* donie*stic de*mand, the products ine luding 2/100,000 bicycle 
tyre's and tubes and 5,200,000 pairs of rubbe-r fe)otwe*ar, in addition to 
large quantitie's of dri\ing belts, .some of which are exporte^d, and of 
various te'chnie al goods. 

The (he'inieal industry, like'wise* chie'fly based e)n importe^d raw mate'r- 
ials, includes sulphuric acid and .superpho.sphate* factoric's, which produce 
large quantities e)f fe*rtilizers for the agricultural industry (totalling 
MO,000 tons in 1952>), soaj) factorie'.s, which cove^r de)me\stic re*quin’me*nt.s, 
and paint and varnish factories, which, besides supplying domestic needs, 
carry e)n a large* export busine*.ss in various s})ecialize*d line's. Finally, there 
arc the* e)il mills, which, as already mentioned, supply the margarine in¬ 
dustry with its require-ments of vt*ge*table and animal oils and fats, and 
which alsf) produce oils for other purpo.ses, both for home consumption 
and export, as well as cattle cake. The output was 82,000 tons of crude 
vegetable* oils and 101,000 tons of f(*(*ding-stuffs, and, mainly on the 
basi> of the* crude* oil production, 81,000 terns of refine'd oils, plus 19,000 
terns of re'fiiK'd animal oil. 4'he raw mate'rials were pre*denninantly of 
foreign origin. Exports of animal and ve*getable e)iis, ine luding train-oil, 
etc., were valued at 47 mill. kr. One of the industries whieh have shown 
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Kai Nielsen has a prominent place in modern Danish sculpture. The detail 
illustrated is from his group *'The Ocean'\ (Bing & Grondahl). 


the most rapid expansion of export produc tion in rc*eent years is the 
pharinareutical industry, the* heading cwport products being penicillin and 
insulin. Exports of these in 1951^ totalled 44 mill. kr. 

The stone, clay, and glass industries, a grouj) which tMnploy(*d 17,200 
persons and (*arned an increment of 357 mill, kr., use as thcar raw mater¬ 
ials the abundant local clays. Ckmsc’cjiu'ntly, many of the industric\s are 
very old and highly national in character, yet the* produc ts of some of 
them have become well known in many countries. This is particularly 
true of the ceramics industry, which employed 3,300 persons. The porce¬ 
lain factories rest on old artistic and tc'chnical traditions, which c^stablish- 
ed the foundation on which Danish porcelain built up an international 
reputation for artistic cjuality, a reputation which it has succeeded in 
maintaining. Also old, yet modernized on up-to-date technical lines, are 
the brickworks, which produce the national building material, and which 
(‘mployed 5,700 persons at many establishments in all parts of the coun¬ 
try. The gla.ss industry comprises a few large works which supply the 
bulk of domestic requirements. I’he second largest export industry in this 
group is the cement industry, which had an output of about 1,300,000 tons. 
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of which 330,01)0 tons wen' exported to many countries all over the world. 
Cement is an important outgoiiifr freight for Danish overseas shipping 
lines, which it has greatly help(‘d to promote*. 

I’he engiiie(‘ring industric's, in spite of the absence of coal and iron ore, 
have developed into a leading group of industrit's, which employed 
57,500 persons and i-anied an increimnit of 1,212 mill. kr. This has been 
achieved both by supplying the* home market and by building up an ex¬ 
port business, ('specially in machinery, which, after farm products, is the 
largest ('xport group. 

Owing to the wartime shortage of raw materials, an ('nd(‘av()ur was 
made to j:)roniote donu'stic production of iron and steel with a view to 
achi(wiug the maximum of independc'uce. Fhe results w('re so successful 
that the output of platc's, bars, and pig iron from dom(!stic scrap is now 
large enough to cover the bulk of donu'stic n'Cjuin'ments, a factor of 
j)articular importance' to tlu' shipyards. Win' manufacture has now coni' 



A few pieces of the popular blue-patterned dinner service made by 
the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Factory. 
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iiiciKod on ih(’ sain<‘ basis. Total oulj)iU of those products was about 
180,000 tons. 

The output of castings at a considerable ninnbt'r of iron foundries and 
some shipyards totalled 120,000 tons. Many of th<' foundries also make 
machinery, and, along with engineering works, th(‘S(‘ ('stablishments form 
the engiiK'ering industry, which employed 30,300 ])ersons. Although some 
machine's have* to be imported, there is a considerable export of others, 
so that imports and (exports roughly balance*. 'The! bulk of the* exports, 
totalling ,'^56 mill, kr., cemsist of Danish specialitie*s, such as cement- 
making machine*ry, cliese*! e‘ngine*s, dairy machinery, elee trie* me)te)rs, re*- 
frige'rators, and machine* toe)ls. 

As the ce'me*nt-making machinery is installed by the* manufacturing 
ce)ni[)any, many e“eme*nt works, in variejus parts e)f the* we)rld, are* Danish 
[)roducts. 

The cmployme*nt of large marine* die*se‘l engine*s was a Danish invention, 
and the*re is a big output of steadily improve*d type*s. Idle* produe iion e)f 
die'se^l e*ngines was assoe iate'd from the* start with shi])biiilding, and the* 
bulk of it, which in 1953 totalle*d 300,000 h.p., still take*s plaee* at ship¬ 
yards, part of the* production being instalU’d in the'ir ships. Stationai)' 
e*ngine*s are also made, and the're is a growing marke*t feu* dies(*l-drive*n 
locomotive*s. 

Other important engine*ering industrk*s, mainly ci'tering for the do- 
nu’stie: marke*t, consist of iron-, ste'e*!-, and tinware* facte)rie*s, which te)- 
gether emple)ye*d 13,100 pe*rsons. In contrast, the* e*le*ctro-me‘chanical in¬ 
dustry includes se*veral important expe)rt trade-s, sue h as e*le*ctric e elLs and 
batte*rie*s, radio sets and parts, cable and flex, and e*le'e trical equipment 
of varie)us kinds. The total number of e*mple)ye*e*s was 10,500. The indu¬ 
stry ine‘lude*s a large firm of cable and wire* manufae'ture*rs, w^hose* pre)- 
ducts are among the be*st-know'n of Danish export goods. 

In the* group engaged in manufacturing me*ans of transport, w’hich em¬ 
ployed 22,700 persons and earned an increment of 1^88 mill, kr., the* 
shipyards, employing 17,500 persons, are easily the most important in¬ 
dustry. The* num])e*r e)f ships deliveiTd by them in 1953 had a total gross 
tonnage of 123,000, ine luding 48,000 g.r.t. for fe)re;ign owners. As already 
stated, they also mader cliese*! e*ngines and other machine*ry, and they car¬ 
ried out re*pairs te) a value* of 145 mill. kr. In addition, there arc a num¬ 
ber of yards engaged in building wooden vessels, and these employ about 
1,000 persons. Their principal business is the* construction and main¬ 
tenance of Danish fishing craft, but they also export fishing vessels of 
high cpiality and some* smaller craft. 

The bulk of the motor-car industry is engaged in assembling imported 
parts. A large business use*d to be done in the export of finished cars, but 
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Over the years many 
well-known artists 
have worked for the 
Royal (^opeTihagen 
Porcelain Factory. 
This is one of 
Clerhard Henning's 
graceful figures, 
the “Faun and the 
Nymph". 



the trade was stopped by the war and has not yet n'covered its former 
position. 

The biryele industry, which supplies the domestic requirements of the 
niost popular m<’ans of tiansport, is a specialized local industry. The 
annual output of bicyc les is about 200,000. 

Danish silverware stands is high estecun in many countries, where, 
alongside porcelain, it testifies to the high standards of Danish applied 
art. In 1953, silverware factories employed 1,800 persons and earned an 
increment of 33 mill. kr. Exports, consisting solely of craft products of 
high artistic standard, totalled 10 mill. kr. 

As this survey will have shown, the important output of consumer 
goods is not mass-produced for export but is based on the requirements 
of the domestic market, where the products enjoy the benefits of being 
adapted to local tastes. In the world market Danish firms have succeeded 
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by concentrating on the manufacture of various specialized goods, for 
which the criterion is cpiality rather than chc^apness. 

The national association of Danish industrial manufacturers is Indu- 
striradet (Fc'dcTation of Danish Industries), 18 H. C. Andersens Boule¬ 
vard, Clopc'nhagen. The principal craft association is Iland\aerkerrad(*t 
(The Association of Danish Handicrafts'). 



An example of modern Danish ceramics, 
a statuette by 
Jergen Moiler Petersen, 
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Cranes at work in Copenhagen Free Port. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Foreign Trade 

Lacking (‘s.s(*ntial raw materials, Denmark must exjjort large quantities 
of food and industrial products in orch'r to pay for imports of raw ma- 
t(‘rials and s(*mi-manufactiires needed by agriculture and industry. A 
large volume of foreign trade is thus essential to the maintenance of a 
high standard of living, and it is greater per capita than that of most 
other countries. 

To encourag(‘ it, tariffs have always been kept low, and in recent years 
have averaged only 2 3 per cent, of the import value. One-half of all 
imports are duty-free, and special facilities for transit trade an? provided 
in bonded warehouses and a frt*e-port. 

T he large volume of foreign trade r(*nders the economy highly sen¬ 
sitive tf) fluctuations in international markets and the terms of trade; it 
is significant, for example, that between 1949 and 1954 import prices 
rose by an average of 20 per cent., export pric(*s by only 9 per cent. 

7’he geographical situation and many first-class ports have led to a 
considerable transit trade, partly for Danish and partly for foreign ac¬ 
count. T'hc spacious Free Port of Copenhagen is equipped with up-to- 
date facilities and accommodates a number of inqiortant industrial 
establishments, warehouses, and grain (‘levators. 

Customs 

The current 'Tariff Act dates from 1924. Few and mostly insignificant 
changes have been made in the rates since, and compared with those of 
most other countri(\s they are ver>^ low. Most raw materials and food, 
grain, feeding-stuffs, seeds, and many other farm and garden produce 
are duty-free, as are fertilizers, coal and coke, crude metals, iron and 
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Steel, pe(r()l<*niti produc ts, ships, newsprint, and many other important 
commodities. Where duties are imposed, they are generally by weight at 
very low rates, as in the ease of the following important commoditic's 
(rales in ore })(‘r kilo): wine in casks, 75 and 115 according to alcohol 
j)erc('ntage; oranges, ti.5; apples, pc'ars, and f|nincc\s, 5; most other frc'sh 
fruit, 1; dried fruits, 4; coffee beans, 87; cocoa beans, b; undyed woollen 
yarn, 25; undyc'd cotton yarn, 12; woollen goods, 120 to 220; crude iron, 
S; semi-manufac tures of iron, 10; v(*gc‘table oils, 5; ordinary wTapping 
paper, 2; othc'r paper, except newsprint, 8; de-husked rice, 2; redined salt, 
0.2; sugar of more than 98 per cent. ])olarizalion, 15; lea, 70; tobacco 
leaf, 250; unworkc'd or roughly worked softwoods, 155 (per cubic mc'tre). 

Tariffs on luxuric's, on the' othc-r hand, are ad valorem, .some of the 
most important exam})les (in perccaitage of value) being hat.s, 20 to 25; 
electrical machinery, 7.5; other machinc'ry, 5. 

In some cases, u«4ght and ad valorem duties arc* combined, as in 
h*ath(’r footwear (1.50 kr. per kg plus 10 p(*r cent, of value*), lorric*.s and 
deliv(*ry vans (0.25 kr. per kg plus 5 pc*r cemt. of value*). The duty on 
pa.sse*nger cars is graduated according to cylinder volume, and range's 
from 55 ore per kg of the* value to 15 pc‘r ce*nl. 


The port of Copenhagen with the city spires standing out against the skyline. 
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Imports and Exports 

Th(' valur of imports and exports, together with the import surplus, in 
1954 was as follows: 


Import 

1954 Imports Exports Surplus 

Million Kroner 

Direct trade. 8,033.9 6,550.2 1,483.7 

Transit trade. 103.4 115.8 12.4 


Total 8,137.3 6,666.0 1,471.3 


The imi)ort surplus was thus greater in 1954 than in previous years, 
but there is normally a considerable trade deficit, which is covered by 
freight and other currtmt (‘arnings. 


Imports 

The bulk of the imports are either raw materials and stmii-manufactures, 
or machinery and other equipment. 

In 1954, these groups totalled 5,793.7 mill. kr. and 1,057.4 mill, kr., 
while imports of consumer goods amounted to 1,182.8 mill. kr. Classi¬ 
fication according to commodity groups and uses was as follow's: 

Imports in 1954 

Mill. Kroner 


Materials for production of food, beverages, and 

tobacco. 631.6 7.9 

Materials for agricultural production. 907.1 11.3 

Materials for industrial manufacture and commerce 2,767.5 34.4 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats, and products 

thereof. 239.2 3.0 

Fuels, electric power, lubricants, etc. 1,248.3 15.5 

Capital equipment for agriculture, industry, and 

commerce. 1,057.4 13.2 

Food, beverages, and tobacco. 283.8 3.5 

Other consumer goods. 899.0 11.2 


Total 8,033.9 100 

comprising: 

raw materials. 1,984.6 24.7 

semi-manufactures. 2,890.0 36.0 

manufactures. 3,159.3 39.3 


The manufacturing industries accounted for more than half the value 
of imports, while agricultural imports (the industry being mainly based 
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f)ii lJi<* proiliK lion .nici [)io( ossini* of iionin-prodiKcel food torned onl\ 
a small proportion of ilu- total, and ronsistod main!) of fertilizers and 
feeding-stuffs (especially e>il-cakes), which an* essential supplements to 
th(‘ larg<’ rjnantiti('s of Danish grain and root (‘roj)s used in the int<‘nsi\'e 
livestock farming. 

Imports of fni’l constilnte about one-si\ih of tin* total, half solid fu<‘l 
and half mainl) fuel oil. 

While most imports arr thus means of production, only ontvfourth are 
actual raw maltaials, the rest being manufactnrt's or seini-mannfactun’s. 

'I'he following tabh' gives more dt'taihal inbnination about imports, 
grouped according te) cominodili<'s: 


hiijforls of Prlnripiil ('•mujis oj ('.omiunditics in 


(lereals. 

1,012,400 

446,600 

Coffee, l('a, coc oa, s])i<'t.-s. 

31,300 

328,200 

I'Ct'ding-stuffs. 

719,000 

412,500 

1 obacco. 

1 l,:i00 

149,300 

Oil seeds, nuts, and kernels. 

i(ir\200 

178,300 

.\nimal and vegetable oils and 1‘als. 

38,300 

60,200 

fertilizers. 

905,800 

213,100 

Wood, timber, cork. 

526.200 

2 7 7,.500 

Pulp, paper, and pasteboard. 

311,500 

278,000 

Spinning fibres. 

38,700 

185,800 

Yarns and threads. 

10,100 

183,100 

Piece gocjds and textiles. 

35,200 

505,400 

Solid fuel. 

6,787,900 

()79,900 

Liquid fuel. 

2,480,800 

487,800 

Lubricating oils and iclated prodne is. 

167,100 

80,300 

Iron and steel. 

.509,400 

483,000 

Other base metals. 

61,.300 

2^16,400 

Metal goods, scini-manufacturcd. 

28,900 

179,400 

Machinerv and equipment. 

66,800 

668,000 

dVansporl (Cjulpmenl. 

102,600 

644,600 

(')ther foods. 

1,312,200 

1,346,500 

Total 

15,352,000 

8,033,900 


Exports 

Of the total export of G,550 mill, kr., agriculture accounted for 3,946 
mill, kr., or 60 per cent., and manufacturing, including various products 
of home-produced raw mat(!rials, 2,313 mill. kr. The following table lists 
exports according to the principal commodity groups: 


lot 
























I^\fnjth in l')rl 


Liv(‘st()('k. 

IJacoii and meal. 

Milk, butler, ( lu-e.s(. 

. 

(rrain and seeds. 

Lard, edible. 

OlluT agriciilliiral jirodiicls. 

'Total of ae^ricnltural jn odurls. 

Ckinru'd meat, condensed milk, milk powder, etc.. 

Ik'N-era^es. 

\ninial anti \ecfetable oils. 

(Mie!riicals. 

J’extiles anti t lt)thin_i». 

Iron and steel t5f)otls. 

Machinery and equi])nu'nl. 

Transport etpiipmenl. 

()ther manufactun'S. 

Total oT industrial products. 

1'ish. 

()th(‘r jt?ot)ds. 

Total.. 


I.IXK) ki. 

])c’i tcnl 

381,400 

5.8 

1,192,200 

22.8 

1,212,300 

18.5 

165,000 

7.1 

162,700 

2.5 

.52,300 

0.8 

180,300 

2.7 

3.946.200 

60.2 

419,200 

6.4 

49,900 

0.8 

51,300 

0.8 

162,700 

2.5 

70,100 

1.1 

206,500 

3.1 

691,900 

10.5 

170.000 

2.6 

491.700 

7.5 

2.313,300 

35.3 

180,900 

2.8 

109,800 

1.7 

6,559,200 

100 


AlthoiiL'li industrial export.s are lt> .some exlt'iil bast'd on agiicnltural 
products, the iron and nietaks, engineering, clit'mieai, lextih', and othei 
indu.stries havi; helped to swell exports, many Danish industries having 
jtrovt'd competitive in foreign markets. I'he fishing indu.stry also makt‘s 
a considerable contribution towards exports, supplying .sea and fresh¬ 
water fish to many Fatropean countries and, on a smaller scab', beyond. 
Clonsitlerable quantities of .salt fish are exported from the Faroe Fslands 
and Greenland to M(*diterraneaii and other cotnitries; and there are 
other, direct Farocfse and Greenland exjiorts not iiK'iiided in the above 
figures. 

The princij)al exports in 1954 wen* as follows: 

(^uanlity Mill, kr. 


Horses. 33,000 head 39 

Cattle. 205,000 24» 

Beef and veal. 56,000 tons 216 

Pork and bacon. 218,000 984 

Canned meat. 46,000 301 

Canned milk. 41,000 106 

Butter. 141,000 954 

Cheese. 59,000 239 

Eggs. 105,000 465 

1^" 195 































0>d, fresh. 

_ 18,()()() tons 

28 

Plaice, fresh. 

_ 26,(J()() 

56 

Grain. 

_ 146,(K)() - 

75 

Malt. 

26,000 

26 

.'Xppli's. 

_ 22,000 

19 

Potatoes. 

72,000 

19 

Sugar and ronfertioiier\. 

_ 85,000 

57 

Beer. 

. . . . 27 mill, litres 

55 

Raw hidt's and skins. 

_ 10,000 tons 

44 

Purs. 

9(i 

55 

Cryolite. 

20,000 

28 

Seeds. 

_ 20,000 

89 

Pharmactaitieals. 

_ l,.5l)0 

75 

("ement. 

250,000 

51 

Machinery. 

_ 81,000 

558 

Ships. 

_ 151,000 g. r. t. 

124 


Many other coniniodilies (oiild be listed, sik Ii as the vvt)rld-fani()iis 
Danish poreelain and sil\(‘rware; furniture, eolours and dyes, including 
printtT’s ink; diesel engiiK's; refrii»eratiiig inaehinery; dairy and farm 
machinery. 

There is also a large transit trade. In 1951, the import value of this 
trade for the account of Danish firms was 105 mill. kr. The bulk of it 
passed through Copenhagen. 


Trade with Individual Countries 


Denmark being dep(!ndent on imjK)rts for nearly every important com¬ 
modity, foreign trade (and especially imports) is naturally distributed 
over many countries. Most of the foreign trade is with fellow-members 
of the OEEC, viz. 80 per cent, of the import value and 79 per cent, of 
the export value. The remaind(T of the imports come from the Western 
Hemisphere (850 mill. kr.) and other non-OEEC countries (715 mill, 
kr.). The corresponding figures for exports are 894 mill. kr. and 766 
mill. kr. 

'Ehe principal individual countries are the United Kingdom, West 
Cermany, Sweden, and tin* United States, but many others form impor¬ 
tant Iradt' partners, as the following table shows: 


W€.s tern Hem isphere: 

U.S.A. etc. 

Canada. 

Brazil. 

Argentina. 

Other Latin American countries. 

Total.. 


Foreiijn trade in 19.')4 


I(K)() kr. 

Import 

Imports 

Exports 

Surplus 

395,700 

494,900 

99,200 

7,500 

21,500 

13,800 

257,600 

206,800 

30,800 

152,500 

12,100 

140,400 

56,700 

158,500 

101,800 

850,000 

893,600 

43,600 
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OEEC countries: 

United Kingdom. 

Irish Republic. 

Iceland. 

Britisli ("olonies. 

'Fotal for sterling ar(*a. 

West Germany. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Netlierlands.. 

Belgium-Luxernbourg. 

I'rance. 

Portugal. 

Italy. 

Switzerland. 

Austria. 

Turkey . 

Greece. 

'IVieste. 

C’olonies. 

'Potal other OEEC countries 
Total all OEEC countries. . 

Other ('oimtries: 

Sterling area. 

I'inland. 

U.S.S.R. 

East Ciermany. 

Poland. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Other East European countries. . 

Spain. 

Spanish colonies. 

Japan. 

Other countries. 

Total other countries. 

Grand Total. 


2,157,200 

2,399,600 

242,400 

0,300 

14,800 

14,500 

8,400 

32,200 

23,800 

32,200 

95,000 

62,800 

2,198,100 

2,541,600 

433,500 

1,562,400 

841,400 

721,000 

279,000 

253,400 

25,600 

7-13,900 

429,300 

314,600 

493,800 

104,600 

389,200 

411,300 

116,700 

294,600 

365,300 

121,400 

240,900 

30,500 

9,300 

21,200 

134,300 

220,9()0 

86,600 

176,900 

93,000 

83,900 

33,900 

37,200 

3,300 

13,200 

8,000 

5,200 

3,000 

23,800 

20,800 

0,600 

0,500 

0,100 

23,100 

86,100 

63,000 

•1,271,200 

2,348,600 

1,922,600 

6,169,300 

4,890,200 

1,579,100 

42,100 

72,200 

29,800 

174,900 

98.700 

76,200 

108,100 

126,200 

18,100 

93,100 

165,100 

72,000 

66,500 

33,800 

32,700 

21,900 

78,600 

56,700 

22,100 

42.100 

19,700 

60,400 

28,700 

31,700 

0,000 

0,700 

0,700 

6,000 

16,900 

10,900 

118,900 

103,400 

15,500 

714,600 

766,400 

51,800 

8,033,900 

6,550,200 

1,483,700 


In 1954, 27 per cent, of all imports came from the United Kingdom, 
the principal items being coal and coke, fxnroleuni products, yarn and 
piece goods, machinery, and motor vehicles. Danish importers also buy 
large quantities of overseas commodities from the United Kingdom, 
notably grain, oil cakes, oil seed, fuel oil, and groceries, while many 
goods from other countries are also purchased via the United Kingdom. 
Imports from West Germany consist mainly of coal and coke, fertilizers, 
piece goods, metals, machinery and motor vehicles. One-third of the im¬ 
ports from Sweden arc wood and wood products (including paper), ships, 
machinery, and iron and metal goods. 
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Th(* bulk of ihc cx])orts i>o to ihr Unilod Kingdom, which buys most 
of (he butter and bacon. West Germany also imports larg(' quantities of 
the agricullural produce. I’A'])orts to Sv\ed(’ii consist mainly of agricultural 
goods, inm and slc'ol proflucts, and machinery. A large j)roi)ortion of the 
exports to the Unit(‘d States are for the Ameriiaii iorces in (Termany, 
or tak(‘ the form of Af?ierican gift parcels. 


Domestic Trade 

The information about th(' domestic trade is taken from the busiiH'ss 
census of 1918. 

Wholesah* trade; was tiansacle^d by Ib.'iOO firms, with a total turno\’er 
of 10,300 mill, kr.; 2,900 of these' e'stablishme'uts were' conducted in ce)m- 
binatie)!! with industry and crafts, while* 1,800 transae te'd both wlioh'sale 
and retail busine'ss. The're* w'ere* 1,200 agencie's and 2,700 ejther busitie'sses 
related to the whede'sale trade. 

The number of retail busine\sse‘s was 78,f)00, of whieh 5!!,000 wea-e 
purely ce>mmercial establishme'uts, while 25,000 we’ia* e eunbinc'd with in¬ 
dustry and crafts. I’he total retail turtiewe'r in If) 17 was f),000 mill. kr. 

Nuinhi'r I'l '^luniuvrt 

rruil I‘M7 

lmsin(’ss<'s mill. ki. 


Retail trade* in J'ood, be'\e*rages, and tobacco. 13,891 1,978 

Clotliing and footwcai . 9,812 1 ,.56() 

Other cemimeKlitie's. 2*1,261 2.507 


77,964 9,031 


The catering trade ct)inpri.st‘d 8,252 establishments employing 44,535 
[)<'r.se)ns and having a total titrnove'r ed 758 mill. kr. 


OJJiciaL Brokers and Weighers 

Official brokers are available in Copenhagen and most provincial towns. 
Their fees arc fixed by the authorities, and dexmments issued by them 
are accepte^d as ev’idence in courts of law. The fe*e.s of official weighers 
and nica.surer.s, available both in town.s and rtiral distrie ts, arc likewise 
fixed by the atithoritics, their certificates being also accepted as legal 
evidence. 

The; leading organizations of the whole.sal(' trade are: Cirosscrcr-Socu - 
tetet (The Copenhagen Chamber of Commerce) and ProvinshandeAs- 
kammeret (The Provincial Chamber of Commerce), the former repre¬ 
senting the Copenhagen merchants, the latter the merchants of the 
prov’i rices. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS 


Monetary System and Banking 

Denmark has formally aclla'red to tli(' Ciolcl Standard since 187.S, but the 
oold redemption of bank notes issued by the National Bank—tlu; sole 
bank of issut'—has been susj^ended since the outl:)reak of war in 193!). 
Since 1931 the krone has, on tlie whole, followed sterlinm, as it did on 
devaluation in September 191-9. Sinc(‘ then the par rate appioved by the 
Intcniational Mont‘tary Fund has becai 6.907 M kr. to the U.S. dollar, 
('orrespondins! to 0.12866 g. fint! gold to the krone, or 31.9 per cent, of 
the parity of 0.103226 g. fixed in the Coinage Act. 

Mintage is reserved to the Stat<\ but regulation of tin? amount of 
coinage in circulation (at present a little o\(*r 100 mill. kr.) is doiu* 
through the National Bank. 

The National Bank of Denmark as now constituted is governed by an 
Act of 1936, which converted it from the private Iimit(*d comj)any which 
it had been since 1818 into a public body. As ])rev’iously, it is under 
Go\ernment control and some of its directors are appointed by the 
Government and th(‘ Folketing. 'The basic capital of the nationalized 
bank was furnished, in the form of a bond, by the Stale, which receives 
the surplus less reserve allocations, (‘tc. The bank has five branches in 
various parts of the country. 

The following is a .summary of the balance-sheet of the National Bank 
on Dc'cember 31, 195) 1: 


Assets mill. kr. 

Gold Reserve'. 68 

Foreign Credit Balances. 776 

Owed by the State. 3,555 

.\ccount Current and other 

Advances. 397 

Bonds and Shares. 492 

Other Assets. 52 

Folal.. 5,310 


Liabilities nUll. kr. 

Note Circulation. 2,145 

Sight Account. 394 

Foreign Debts. 948 

Debt to the State. 1,315 

Own Capital. 140 

Other Liabilities. 398 


Total.. 5,340 














In virw of the bank’s sole issuing rights, any changes in its assets and 
liabilities exert a vital influence on the public supply of money. Liquid 
funds created by the bank include, besides notes in circulation, also 
deposits on sight account, consisting mainly of credits on demand by 
commercial banks, and included in their cash in hand. The National 
Bank Act laid down regulations governing the backing of notes by gold 
and other ass('ts, but, as indicated above, the gold reserve regulations 
have been suspendt^d since 1939. The gold reserve* is posted to the bank’s 
balance-sheet at its old j)ar v^alue. 

Generally speaking, the National Bank maintains the national reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange, as private* de’ale'rs in currency (commercial 
banks and broke*rs) may not hold larger ste^cks than ne*cessary for day-to- 
day business. The* National Bank is also the authority which allocates 
foreign exchange for purposes othe*r than imports. At the end of 19.54 the 
bank’s foreign currency acc.e)unts include*d ce)nsiderable de)llar he)lclings 
and a rather large'r debt to the Eure)pean Payments Uniem. 

The bank’s substantial net cre^dit with the State derives mainly from 
the State-guaranteed credit advance'd to the German force's of occupation 
during the war, but is also partly due to the* fact that the* Natiemal Bank 
is the Government's princijxil bank connection, and that the Ministry e)f 
Finance has rather wide facilitie\s fe^r overdrafts on its currt*nt account. 

Other advances consist mainly of cr<*dits allowed to private financial 
institutions, but as a rule the bank does not lend on any ne)teworthy scale 
to private firms and individuals. While in the past the* most usual form of 
loan to financial institutions was against stock exchange securities, in 
recent years lending activities have mainly taken the form of loans on 
building contracts and the re!-discounting of bills of e'xchange. By re¬ 
stricting or relaxing its loan terms the bank is able to influence the credit 
policy of commercial banks, and in practice the major commercial banks 
always adjust their lending rates in keeping with the National Bank. In 
addition, the National Bank can directly influence the liquidity of the 
money market and long-term interest rates by the purchase and sale of 
securities, in particular debentures. 

Finally, the National Bank functions as the clearing house of other 
financial institution.s, the turnover of cheques in 1954 b(*ing over 44,000 
mill. kr. 

The banking system includes, in addition to the National Bank, about 
160 commercial banks, but is highly concentrated, as about half the total 
commercial business is transacted by the three largest banks, with head¬ 
quarters in Copenhagen and branches throughout the country. The re¬ 
maining banks, which are scattered all over the country, are with few 
exceptions of local importance only, and mostly small. 
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The commercial banks have dc'veloped since about 1850. The big 
three—Privatbanken i Kjobcmhavn (Private Bank of Copenhagen), Den 
danske Landmandsbank, Hypotek- og Vekselbank, and Kjobcnhavns Han- 
delsbank (Commercial Bank of Copenhagen)—we're f'stablished in 1857, 
1871, and 1873 respective’ly. 

The following is a summary of the assets and liabilities of the commer¬ 
cial banks on Dcctmiber 31, 1954: 


Assets 

mill. kr. 

Liabilities 

mill. kr. 

Cash in hand. 

. 854 

Deposits. 

6,593 

bonds and shares. 

. 1,172 

Net del)t to Savings Banks 

1.33 

Cash credits and current 


Debt to National Bank, 


accounts. 

. 3,821 

etc. 

306 

Other loans. 

. 2,257 

Foreign correspondents. . . . 

210 

I'^oreign correspondents. 


Share capital and 


foreign currency and bills. 

. 175 

reserves . 

923 

Other assets. 

. 1,114 

Other liabilities. 

1,228 

Total. 

. 9,393 

I'otal. . 

9,393 


A characteristic feature of the commercial banks is their keen com¬ 
petition with savings banks for savings businc’ss. Alx)ut half their deposits 
are subje'ct to a montirs notice or more’, while' under 2,100 mill, kr., or 
less than one'-third, consists of typical commercial accounts. 

Cash in hand includes, beside's cash holdings, demand de'posits with 
the National Bank and Postal Chec|ue Account, as we'll as cheques on 
other banks and savings banks. Bond holdings form the next me>st liquid 
asset. The principal borrowers belong to industry, building, and the heavy 
goods trade, and there are rather many long-term loans. 

Cther outstanding banking business includes dealings in foreign ex¬ 
change, and the issuing of bonds and shares, which commercial banks 
often undertake in association with the National Bank. 

A Bank Act, passed in 1919 and last amended in 1956, is mainly concerned 
with safeguarding solvency and liquidity through provisions governing 
the amount of the capital, individual engagements, cash and other liquid 
holdings, etc. Banks must be organized as limited liability companies, 
riiey arc under the supervision of the Royal Inspector of Banks, and must 
submit annual accounts and monthly returns to him, on a form prescribed 
by the Minister of Commerce. No licence is required in order to carry 
on a banking business, but the articles of association must be approved 
by the Minister of Commerce. 

Savings Banks 

Savings banks number over 500 and their aggregate deposits, at the end 
of March 1954, were about 5,450 mill. kr. Most of the banks are small; 
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of thnii, with deposits exceedinji 5 mill, kr., six of th('so with over 
100 mill, kr., hold roughly 90 per tent, of th<’ total. All wore privately 
t'stablished, the first in 1810, and most ])efore 1900. As they are plenti¬ 
fully distributed throughout tlu* eountry, there has never been any need 
of a Post Office savings bank or the like. 

Ihdike the conmu'rcial banks, the .savings banks arc uou-})rofit-making 
institutions. Deposits consist essentially of small savings by farmers and 
wage- and salary-earners, only a sjnall proportion being on current or 
( all account. Interest ratt's arc go\ern(‘d by agretunents between savings 
banks and between savings banks and commercial banks, which also 
transact a large busiiK'ss of this kind. At the end of 1954 th(' rate varied 
Ix'tweeri 3 and 5 pcT ( ('ut., according t<» IcMigth of notice. 

4'he aggn'gate funds of savings banks, which, in addition to deposits, 
('onsist mainly (jf capital, was, in 1954, investt‘d as follows: 


mill. kt. 

Cash in hand. 53 

Deposits with other money institutions 3M 

Bonds. I,5h7 

Sliares, etc. 15 

Total loans and advances. 3,827 

Made up (if; 

Mortgages on fariu proj^erties . . f)59 

- dwellings - 1,379 

Adv ance's against pledge. Ill 

surety. 295 

to co-operative .socie¬ 
ties, associations, etc. . 330 

to municipalities etc. . 622 

Cash credits. 131 

Other assets. 100 


lotal.. 5,876 

Since 1880 the savings banks have been State-supervised through an 
Inspector of Savings Banks. The current Savings Bank Act, last amended 
in 1950, contains detailed provisions designed to safeguard depositors, in¬ 
cluding regulations governed the bank’s establishment, management, pre- 
.sentation of accounts, di.stribution of surj)lus, and investment of funds. 
Special emphasis is placed on safe investment, and certain liquidity re¬ 
quirements are laid down. 

Some of the liquid funds of savings banks normally consist of deposits 
in commercial banks, with which they will sometimes negotiate loans in 
the event of liquidity difficulti(\s. Since 1949, a number of savings banks 
have held a controlling majority in a bank, Faellcsbanken for Danmarks 
Sparekasser (Joint Bank of Danish Savings Banks), which specializes in 
providing them with banking facilities. 












Clopenha^en head office of the Moit^a^ie Society fo) the Danidi Islands 
(Ostiftenies Kreditforeninp,). 


A spc'cial iiistilution called ()vcrfurin\n(l(Ti('t ( Public rriLslcc's ()fficc; 
administers funds belonejinij: In minors. Holdings, mainly inv('st('d in d(’- 
benlLin's, lolalled about 700 mill. kr. in 195-1. 

Mortp^ap^e and Second A/nr/gc/gc Societies 

riif! mortgaging’ of property is of some significance, and it is estimated 
that outstanding mortgages in 195.3 totalled more than 20,000 mill, kr., 
of which over 40 per cent, was advanced by mortgage and second-mort¬ 
gage soci(;ties. With one exception, these are associations of property- 
owning borrowers, who are able to supplemcait individual with joint 
liability, and so, by offering greater security, borrow more cheaply. 

In return for the mortgage the borrower receives an equivalent amount 
in debentures, ^v-hich he sells for cash in the open market. Usually, he 
pays a fixed, half-yearly sum during the full term of the loan, covering 
interest, repayment, and administrative costs. Debentures arc usually 
redeemed by drawing and repayment at par. Loans cannot be terminated 
by creditors, but may be by borrowers, who will take advantage of low 
interest levels to convert. 

One mortgage society, \Nhich is managed by debenture holders, was 
established in 1 7‘i7, the others after 1851, and the second-mortgage societies 
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after 1895. Mortgage and second-mortgage societies are under Govern¬ 
ment sup(*r\'ision, and their activities arc chiefly regulated by legislation 
dating from 1936. 

Each society confines itself to a particular district, and some restrict 
their mortgages either to agricultural or to other property—that is to .say, 
housing and commen ial property. There is a special industrial mortgage 
society. 

Mortgage societies may grant first-mortgage loans of up to 60 per cent, 
of the valuation; second-mortgage societies, .second-mortgage loans of up 
to 75 p(‘r cent. But in practice— esjM'cially after the wartime and post¬ 
war rise in price's—they have' fixe'd a much lower maximum. Loans by 
mortgage societies usually run for fre)m 43 te) 60 years, those by second- 
mortgage* .societie's for not more than 50 years. 

Some of the* salient financial features of the se)cieties are indicated 


below. 

Second- 

Mortgatfe 

Societies Societies 

Numbe.*r of socictit's. 13 8 

Number of loans. 502,083 109,709 

mill. kr. mill. kr. 

Le)an.s outstanding. 7,815 823 

Total deltenlure hemds in circulation. 7,801 818 

Be)nds bearing interest at 3 per ce'nt. 1 

- - 3U - - . 2,101 

- 4 anei 4^4 percemt... 3,596 241 

- 4*2 percent. 1,506 221 

- 4*',i. and 5 per cent. .. . 597 3v56 


Besides the societies already mentioned, which lend only against mort¬ 
gage on real property, there is a special Municipal Mortgage Society, 
which on December 31, 1954, had debenture bonds in circulation amount¬ 
ing to some 415 mill. kr. 

Kongeriget Danrnarks Hypotekhank (The Royal Danish Mortgage 
Bank) was established by the Government in 1906, with the object of 
marketing debenture loans in foreign countries and applying the funds 
thereby obtained to the purcha.se of mortgage society debenture bonds. 
This, howevtT, has had no great influence on the sales of mortgage so¬ 
ciety debentures, since in 1954 the bank held only about 44 mill. kr. in 
such debentures. The total foreign debt amounted to 63 mill. kr. 

The Stock Exchange 

The organized bond and stock market is the Copenhagen Stock Exchange. 
Under an Act of 1930, since amended, its operations are supervised by an 
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official body made up of representatives of the committee of th(' (Copen¬ 
hagen Chamber of ComnuTct' (Grosscrcr-Socictctct), members of the 
exchange, and the limited liability (ompanies whose shares are quot(‘d. 
Only members may buy and sell on the exchange, and iiK'rnbership n*- 
quires a broker’s lic ense and the payment of a dcjX)sit as s(‘curity. 

The prices of stocks and shares are fixed by auction, the securitic’s 
b(‘ing ( ailed out in succession and tlx* brokers stating buying and selling 
prices. Most prices are quoted in percentages, the iiiininiuni rise or fall 
being per cemt. Busiiu'ss is done when buyer's and seller's prices coin¬ 
cide, the price being then quot(*d as “done at”. I'lie quoted buyer’s and 
selh'r’s prices are usually the ones at which the bidding for a security 
closes. Exchange transactions ari‘ cash business. 

(Certain requirements must lx* met before a security can be quoted. 
Ordinary quotations, which normally take* place every weekday through¬ 
out th(* year, are confinc’d to compani'‘s with a share capital of at least 
2,000,000 kr,, the sp(*cial quotations, which art* mad(! three times a week, 
at least 500,000 kr. All quotations art* public. At the “post-bourse”, held 
after th(* conclusion of ordinary business, buying and selling are op(‘n to 
all, and all securities may bt* dealt in. A substantial proportion of the 
turnover in securities takes place off the exchangt* through bankers and 
brokers, but, in the case' of securities quoi(‘d on tlx* exchangt*, usually at 
the day’s rate. 

The nominal value of bonds quoted in 1954 totalled about 14,200 mill, 
kr., including 4,200 mill. kr. of (hjvemmt'nt stock, h,500 mill. kr. of mort¬ 
gage society debentures, 900 mill. kr. of second-mortgage socit'ty deben¬ 
tures, and 500 mill. kr. t)f local government stock. The gen(*ral share 
quotations comprised 91 companies with an aggregate share capital of 
about 1,100 mill, kr.; the special quotations, 23 companies with an ag- 
gr(*gate share capital of 28 mill, kr. 

Foreign exchange quotations are made by the National Bank in con¬ 
sultation with repres(*ntatives of dealers, on the basis of available informa¬ 
tion about supj)]y and demand. Daily sight rates arc quoted for 13 Euro¬ 
pean centres, plus New York and Montreal. 

Joint Stock Companies 

A considerable proportion of the country’s industrial establishments take 
the form of joint stock, or limited liability, companies. The shareholder’s 
risk is limited to the amount of his holdings, and as shares are easily 
marketc’d businesses can be financed by a wider circle of the public. 

The companies are governed by the Limited Liability Act of 1930, 
which requires every company to register in an official Company Regi¬ 
ster, to which they must submit statements of accounts and earnings. 
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On JiimiaiA 1. 1!)53, tlu'ii' were l(),5;^7 icloistered (onipanies, with an 
aggie,share capital nf 1,227 mill. kr. The table Ix^Ioav shows th(' 
distribution of thi' companies according to cajiilal stock. 


.Nunibci ill' I’aul-up 

l.iriiitod ( iapital 

Ainouiil 111’Sh.irr ('.apital I linniMuiirs mill. ki. 

11)0,000 kr. 'K-m 100 

100,000-1 mill, kr. -1.240 l.MO 

l-amill. kr. 682 1,207 

3-10 78 .301 

10 48 1,183 


Tnial.. 10,337 4,227 


It will be sei'ii that though ni(»re tlian half the companies had a sliarc’ 
capital of less than 100.000 kr.. their proportion of the aggregate' capital 
was .small. 

A little more' than half the companies—with almost two-thirds of the' 
share capital—have' their registc'n'd offices in the! capital. 

Th(' companie's are classified according to the* nature of ihe-ir business 
as follows: 

Ntinibei* ol Ikml-uii 

l.injilcii Caiiifal 

('oiuiKitiirs mill. ki. 


Iritluslrial Cloinpanie's. 3,34() 1,388 

(xas, Water, and Kle'ctricity Works. 18 *17 

(lommercial Firms. 3,700 888 

Hanking, Insurance, and Finance*. 481 6'10 

Huilding, (lonstnu'lion, and Re-al Fislate*. 1,923 299 

IVansport, etc. 396 629 

Others. 673 136 


dotal. 10.337 4,227 


It will be seen that industrial and commercial eslablishmenls pre¬ 
dominate, both in number and in voluim* of capital; but commercial 
firms average only half the size of industrial companies. In 1948, limited 
liability (•onipani(*s arcountecl for about 5 per cent, of all the cstaldish- 
ments engaged in indirstry and handicrafts, but employed about 38 per 
cent, of the personnel. The e orre.sponding perce^iitages fe^r the wholesale* 
trade w ere 21 and 42, and for the. retail trade 3 and 11. 

Limited liability firms, in order wwds, are mostly large firms, and this 
is particularly true in the manufacturing indnstrie's. 

Insurance Corn panics 

Many Danish insurance companies arc organized as mutual insurance 
socie.'tie.s, and the bulk of the fire insurance of fi.xed property is accounted 
















for by f(jur iiiuliial ihnv* of them founclrd in the i-ijL>hl('i‘nlli 

i.ciitury. Each operates in its own parlienlar area. Mutual societies also 
hold a large share in the fire insurance of ehatt(‘ls, in life insurance, and 
in health and accident insurance; and in th(‘ insurance of livestock they 
are virtually supreme. At tin* end of 1953 then* W(‘re 273 mutual societies, 
in addition to many local societi(‘s which chiefly insured livestock. Gross 
premiums in 1953 totalled 255 mill. kr. 

The number of limited companies is much smaller and totals only 86, 
but these transact substantially more business, th('ir gross premiums in 
1953 being 975 mill. kr. Jn addition to all these, there is a State Life 
Insurance Institute and five specially constituted compani('s whose gross 
j)remiums were 69 mill. kr. and 33 mill. kr. respectively. 

The reinsurance business mainly concerns the limited liability com- 
paiiie.s, and their gross inconu' from this .source in 1953 was 523 mill, kr., 
out of a combined gro.ss reinsurance premium income by all companies 
of 513 mill. kr. A large proportion of this amount derives from foreign 
in.surance business, and estimates of direct and indirect Danish premium 
receipts from foreign business show that they greatly exceed the total 
business transacted by foreign firms in the Danish market. 

The gross premium of foreign companies from business transacted in 
Denmark, in 1953, was 35 mill, kr.; and 26 mill. kr. of this amount was 
from direct insurance. 'I'here were 121 such companies, of which 62 were 
British, the rest being chiefly Swedish, Norwegian, Swi.ss, and Dutch. 
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I’he gross premium receipts in 1953, of all compani(’s, is shown below. 


Direct Insurance 

Life. 

Health and Accident 

Motor Vchicles. 

Other Liability. 

Fire. 

Burglary and Theft. 

Marine. 

Other Branches . . . . 


Re-insurance 

Life. 

Fire, Burglary, etc... . 
Marine and 'Fransport 
Other Branches. 


Gross Premiums 

Danish G<»mpiinics Foreign C.'oinpanies 


kr. 1000 kr. 1000 

. 310,715 4,516 

. 98,740 2,432 

. 96,984 2,376 

. 20,315 1,136 

. 126,778 9,640 

. 15,401 744 

. 79,195 4,543 

. 41,147 _ 835 

Total.. 789,305 26,222 

. 50,580 

. 286,686 4,891 

. 96,964 4,122 

. 109,065 _ 33 

Total.. 543,295 _ 9,046 

Grand Total 1.332,600 35,268 


Life insurance*, as (he figures show, is the branch of direct insurance in 
which Danish companies have the greatest piannium income—namely 
311 mill. kr.—followed by fire insurance, with 127 mill. kr. In re¬ 
insurance, the first place is taken by fire insurance, which— with various 
minor branches—has a jHemium income of 287 mill. kr. 
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SHIPPING 


A glancf' at the iiiaj) will show the inipoilance of shipping to inland 
comnuinieations. Denmark also li(‘s at the' enlranee* to the Baltie. Mon*- 
over, in modern titn<*s eonsiderable shipping has hcM'ii entailed by the 
absc'nce of the principal fuels and industrial raw materials, and by the 
n(‘ed to import large supplies of fe(‘ding-stuffs and fertilizers for a highly 
developed agricultural industry. These factors have* given rise to a ship¬ 
ping industry of great importance to the national (*conomy, and in tonnage* 
per head of population De‘iiniark ranks high on the* inte’nK.tional list. 
Of the* relatively extensive foreign trade about one-third is carrie‘d in 
Danish ships, and the Danish share* in trade be*tvve*e'n other countries 
e^arns greater sums than the* cost of fore*ign shipping freights to and from 
Denmark. 


The Mercantile Marine 


At the end of 1954, the Danish me*rchant fleet (see? summary bele)w) 
consisted of 2,014 .ships of more than 20 gross register tons, te)talling 
1,644,3.39 g.r.t. 


December 31, 1954 


No. of ships 


U.r.l. 


Steamships. 183 

Motorships. 1,829 

Fishing vessels (included abewe). 781 

Sailing ships. 2 


267,241 

1,376,893 

27,185 
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Total 2,014 1,644,339 


About four-fifths of the total tonnage now consists of motor vesse*ls, 
and the transition from stexim to motor tonnage is proceeding rapidly. 
Danish shipowners have been pioneers in ine)torships, and it was the* 
Danish firm of Burmeister & Wain which built the first se'a-going motor 
ves.sel in the world, the in. v. Selandia, for a Danish shipping ceirnpany, 
the FLast Asiatic Company. At first only large, ocean-going ships were 
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Shipping plays an important part in the national economy, both as an 
independent industry and as a vehicle for imports and exports. 


built as motor vcssols, but in rocont yc'ars the diosol cngiiK* has also dis¬ 
placed tlic steam engine in inland shipping and in short-distanc(‘ S('rvices 
with other courUries. The mniKTous sailing ships formerly (‘inployed 
have mostly ceased to exist, 'I'he few still left are all fitted with auxiliary 
engines and, espc'cially in the last few y(‘ars, a considerable number of 
full-powered motor coasti'rs has been added to the merc hant fleet, while 
the ferry services, which are mostly operated by the’ State Railways, 
mainly use motor-driven ferries. 
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1 h(‘ laiikcr which consists almost ('iitiroly of motor vcssi'ls, is 

iiiiclcrgoing a great expansion, and now comprises (il ships totalling 
436,000 g.r.t. 

TIk! small v('ss(*ls of less than 20 g.r.t. iiK linh' 15,000 fishing craft. 

(k)penhag('n is the headquarters of almost all the h'ading Danish ship- 
owiKTs, owing to th(‘ general centralization of administration and com- 
nierc'e in the capital. Main smalh'r merchant ships, hotv<‘V('r, an* n*- 
gisten’d at provincial ports. Sv(‘ndborg and Marstal, in jxirticiilar, hav(‘ 
b(‘en important shipping centn's since early tinu’s, and rtiany smalhn' 
ships in inland sc'rvice still belong to th<*se tv\o jjorts. 

Danish shipping receivers no (h)V('rnni(Mit subsidies of any kind, and 
enjoys no prefenmee in external trade*, but, as in other countri(*s, tin* 
Government makc’s grants to schools of navigation and schools for naval 
engineers. It also maintains pilot, light and beacon, life-saving, and ict*- 
breaking service's, though the shipj)ing industty bears a substantial ])art 
of the costs of maintaining these institutions through the pa\menl of dues. 

I'hc light service consists of 198 lighthouses, 12 light-ships, and 138 
buoys. At 32 c^f the lighthouses and on all light-\’('ss(‘ls fog-signalling 



Besides Copenhagen, the most important ports are Arhus, Aalborg, Odense 
and Esbjerg. Above, the harbour at Arhus. 
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apparatus is installed, and 26 of the lighthouses and light-ships have 
radio huaeons. 

The gein'ral life-saving service is in action t(*n to twenty times a year 
and sav(\s about 50 lives. Most of the rescue work is by nn'ans of life¬ 
boats. Normally, about 150 Danish or foreign ships go aground on the 
Danish coasts annually, but only a minority are wn'cked. 

At the beginning of 1055, the following firms owned fleets of more 
than 10,000 gross r(‘gister tons: - 


Oumen 

.\o. of ships 

U.r.t. 

'Tons d.w. 

A. P. Moller Shi})ping Co. 

. 60 

439,:i57 

680,766 

East Asiatic Co. 

. :m 

276,976 

344,112 

United Steamship Co. 

. 72 

176,748 

223,910 

J. Lanritzen Steamship Co. 

. :ki 

126,100 

172,707 

C. K. Hansen Steamship Co. 

. \4 

5:k65J 

85,184 

Dani.slj-Freiuii Steamship (Jo. 

. 9 

51,363 

81,895 

'I’orm Steamshi}) (Jo. 

. 15 

49,225 

82,146 

Ove .SkoLi Steamship CJo. 

. 10 

36,430 

58,200 

Norcleri Sieani.ship (Jo. 

. (i 

28,249 

50,115 

Danish Esso. 

. 10 

24,20(i 

34,824 

Progress Steamship Co. 

. 15 

22,773 

33,085 

Mvren Steamsliip (Jo. 

. 1 

15,093 

27,040 

V’(‘ridila Steaiiishij) (Jo. 

. 2 

14,859 

22,147 

Basse & Co, Steamship Co. 

. () 

11,682 

20,300 

1). P.K. Steamship (Jo. 

. 4 

10,205 

14,500 


Employment and Earnings of the Merchant Marine 

Shipping between Inland Ports 

Denmark has hardly any navigable inland waterways and river and 
canal traffic is therefore negligible. But in view of the need for a large 
part of the inland traffic to go by sea, towns in the islands and ports in 
Jutland are connected by a network of sea routes. At some* of the main 
crossings, ('specially tin' Great Belt (dealt with in the chapter on rail¬ 
ways and ferric's), the traffic is scr\'ed by ferries. On most other routes, 
(‘Sj)ecially betwe(’n Copenhagen atid the chief cities in Jutland, large and 
up-to-dati' vessels carrying both passengers and general cargo are used. 
Transport of bulk commodities such as grain, fuel, cement, etc. is mainly 
by means of small coasters. 
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The shipbuilding yaid on Refshalc island, (,'openha^en. 


Til 193'!, 2,80f),()()() tons of ^(jocIs was rarrioil bciwci'ii Danish ports, 
f)nly a small jK'rrontat^t* of which was in ior(‘it>n ships. 

Cop(‘nha,i];(‘n, being the r('ntr(' of a consiclc'iabh* proportion of the 
oversea import trade, and oeenpyiiiga dominant position in evcTy rc'speit, 
has regular s(Tvie('s with almost ('very town in Jutland and th(' islands. 


Shipping between Danish and Foreign Ports 

In the traffic between Danish and foreign jiorts in 1934, 13,000,000 
tons came in and 3,200,000 tons went out, and about a third of th(' wdioh' 
w'as carried in Danish shijis. Arrivals at Danish ports from abroad in 1934 
totalled about 22,000,000 nc't regi.ster tons. No less than oiu'-third was 
ferry traffic with Swedish and German ports—an indication that this 
form of transport is a prominent factor in communications with other 
countries. 'I'lie ferry traffic is dealt with in the chapter on railways and 
ferri(‘s. Almost all otln'r ships engagt'd in the incoming traffic carry cargo, 
while nearly half tlie outward-bound stt'am- and motor-vessel tonnage' 
sails in ballast, a fact diu’ to (he structure of Danish trade, which is 
based on ('xtensive imports of heavy goods and in larg(' nu'asurc' on ex¬ 
ports of manufactures. For (’xample, two-thirds of the incoming cargo 
consists of fuels and other minerals. Another important trade, especially 
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for small c raft, is jMovidc'cl by tin* groat niimbor of ( argoevs of timbor and 
})uil(ling stone from other Seandinavian eoniitries, a trade shared with 
a considerable immb(*r of foreign shi])s. One (^f the principal outgoing 
freights is the exteiisivt* ex})ort of l^anish agricultural prodina* tc) Britain, 
most of which is carri(’d by Danish ships in regular services. 'J'ht' I'xport 
of cenuMit is also of great importance to Danish ship})ing, ])articularly as 
outgoing cargo for ships in the* overseas trade. 


Danish Ships in Foreign 'Trade 

Although in r(n’ent yc'ars Danish ships are finding h'ss employmtml in 
trade to and from Denmark, their owners have' succt'cdecl in obtaining 
iiK r('asing (Muployment in pun‘ly fonagn trade. Thus in 195^^ more than 
9,T)0,f){)() tons of goods was carried between foreign ports by Danish 
vessels. As the following figures show, shipping com])anies maintain an 
extimsive mnwork of rout(*s b(‘tv\een overs('as (“ountries, and they have 
added a number of new s(Tvices in recent y(‘ars. Both the line trade' 
and the tramp trade* have' found incn'asing ('inployment in tin* last few 
ye’ars in the Pacific trade and in trade betwet'n North and South Aine’ri- 
ca, the North Sea-Baltic trade be'ing of less imporianct* than it was be¬ 
fore' the* war. I'lie Danish tanker flee'i, which is also mainly employed 
in trade' between foreign ports, has made' a conside'rabh* contribution to 
the abov(Mn('ntioned incre*ase in the* \-olume of traffic. 


Gross P'.arnings from Foreign Shipping Freights 

Siru'e the' war, the earnings e)f the Danish merchant fleet ('iigaged in 
fe)reign trade have be*e’n of rapidly incre'asing importance to the national 
('conomy. In gre)ss earnings in foreign freightage totalled 976,000,000 

kr., ('xcluding time'-charte-r freights value'd at Ilf),000,000 kr. More than 
four-fifths was earne'd in [)urely foreign trade', and h'ss than one'-fifth 
in traffic betwe’cn Danish and foreign ports. Be'side's fri'ightage', the mer¬ 
chant flee't in Iflf)!) e'arned about 27,000,000 kr. in carrying passenge^rs, 
the inland passenge’r trade* totalling about 50,000,000 kr. 

By its gross freight earnings in foreign service*, the mercantile marine 
brings in conside’rabh* ame)unts of foreign curre’iicy, with which it co\’ers 
the bulk of the* deficit in the foreign trade balance. Shipping is also an 
imjx)rlant factor in e-rnployment, as it employs about 15,000 mariners. 
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rhere are shipyards in Copenhagen, Elsinore, Nakskov, Odense, Aalborg 
and Frederikshavn. The first ocean-going diesel ship, the *‘Selandia^\ was 
built and powered in Copenhagen. 
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Principal Foreign Services Operated 
by Danish Shipowners 

(('xrliiclini> fcTiy and Cirrrnlaiid scrvircs) 


Thr I'nitrd Slcamship Company, Ltd. 

(A/S Dot Forenedc Dampskibs-Sclskah) 

Clf)ptMiliai>on Ni‘\\ ^’nrk and otln r Fast C’oast and 

(Julf ports of the Unilod States, and vice versa weekly 

C'openha^en Aro(‘iuina/lbu,t(iiay/Brazil, and vice 

veysa . twiee inonlhly 

C.openha^en-CCanary l,slands/AIad<'ira, and vice 

versa . w(*(’kl\' 

C'.openha,i>(‘n/J Janibnri»/Ant\verj> Nortfi Africa/ 
Sieil\7Ttaly/JVIars('ill(\s/Spain/]V)rtngal, and vice 
versa . wc'ekly 

Coj)eiihag<'n/l Iainburg/Antw('rp/Dunkirk Malta/ 
Piraens/Alexandria/Beirut/Lattaquie/Cyprus/ 

Turkey, and vie{ versa . three* times nionthh' 

C!oj)enhagen-London, and vice versa . twice wee'kly 

Provincial ports London and rice versa . W(‘ekly 

(lopenhagen/prov'ineial ports Hull, and race versa we'C'kly 
(k)penhag(’n-Bristol (Channel, and vice versa .... fortnightly 

Clopenhagen-Liver])ool/Manche.ster, and vice versa fortnightly 

Cl()penhagt*n/provineial ports-Neweasth*, and vice 

versa . weekly 

Lsbjerg Ciriin.sby, and idee versa . weekly 

Lsbjerg-I larwieh, and vice versa .Summer: five limes weekly 

Winter: twice weekly 

Provincial ports Leith, and idee versa . we(*kly 

(k)penhagen Antwerp/Ghent, and idee versa .... w(*ekly 

Gopenhag(’n/Kiel/North Harbour/Ilamburg, and 

zdee versa . weekly 

Ck)penhagen Rott(*rdam, and vice versa . fortnightly 
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C>i()|)(‘nhag('n- ]iilha()/l>()rcl<*aux/La Pallirt*, and tnrr 

. fortnightly 

Ca)p(‘nhag(‘n -l)nnkirk/L(‘ I lavn'/RoiK’n'Paris, and 


. every t(’n days 

Copenhagen Portugal, and I'irr i crr.a . fortnightly 

C'openhagen l''aro(' Islands, and rice versa . fortnightly 


Cop<’nhagen Jeeland, and vice rsa . .SuiniiK'r: fortnightly 

Winlei: ('\’ery three wt'eks 

Ca)p<Mihag(‘n Oslo, and rirc vtrsa .... Sannner: six liriK's wc'ekly 

Winter: three' tinu's weekly 

Cope'iihagen West Norway, and vice vrrwt . fortnightly 

hrederikshax’n Oslo, and vice vcrwi .. Sinniner: six time's wa'ekly 

Winte'r: tlire'e' time's we'ckh 

(k)pe'nhage'n-(h)thenburg, and vice vrna . twice* we'C'kly 

(k)pc'nhage'n--(hlynia, and vice versa . fortnightly 

Cope'iihage'n Ile'lsinki . Sutniner: twice* we'ekly 

Winter: we-ekly 

77/e’ Ka',t Asiafi( Comf)an’\\ Ltd. 

(A/S l)ct ()stasialiskc Kompagni) 

Hangkok Lino: 

Cop('nhagt'n/Aalhe)rg/Cie)th('nl)urg C)sk)/Middlesbrough/Antwa'rp/I lam- 
burg/Rotterdain/Marsedllcs/Ce'iioa/Port Said Adcn/Pe'iiang/Port Swa't- 
tenham/Singapore/Saigon/Bangkedv. 

C'hina-Japan Line: 

Copenhagen/Aalborg/Gothenburg/Oslo/Antwe'rp/Hamburg^Rotterdain/ 
Marsoilles/Genoa/Port Said/Ade'n/Singapore'/Hongkong/Manila/Kobe/ 
Yokohama. 

Tndia/Pakistan/Ceylon/Biirina Line': 

Cope'nhage'n/Cidynia/lfainburg/Bremen/Antwerp/Rotterdam/Marse'ilh's/ 
Genoa/Leghorn/Ah'xandria/Port Said/Dje'ddah/Adon/Karachi/Bf)inl)ay/ 
Colornbo/Madras/Rangoon/Calculta/Chittagong/Chalna. 

Australia Line*: 

Copenhage'n/Gothe'nburg/Baltic/Oslo/lIamburg/Bn'me'tj'Rotte'rdam/ 
Antwe'rp/Marseille's/Genoa/Ausiralia and New Zealand. 
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North Atlantic Lin('; 

Baltic ports'C()p(Mihaii('n'U. S. Atlantic (loast. 

\V(‘s( Indies and Pacific Line: 

Baltic p()rls/(!op(‘nha,!;('n (lontinent/W'est Indies/( airacao/Panania (ianal, 
Pacific (ioast of Cientral and North America. 

Indon(‘sia Lin(‘: 

(;openha,«(’n/Aalborti/CJotht'nhuru/Osl() i<» Djakarta. 


A.P.Mnlln. 

Maersk Line, Far East Service: 

Boston/BaItini()re/Philadelphia/N(*w N'ork/Newport Ne\vs/L(»s An^(‘les/ 
San Francisco Martila/lloil(»'C!ehu,Keehm,u/fIon,u:kon,u/Sai,non,llanjc^kok. 
Idiilippine ports/Manila/lIoiinkonn/Keelunn'Kobe/Nanoya/Shimizn/ 
Yokohama-San Fr'ancisco-Los An.neles/New Vork'Boston/Philadelphia/ 
lialtinioi'e.fortnightly 

Ma('rsk Line, Round-the-World Service: 

I'hist ( kmada Baltimore,ddiiladelphia'New Vork/Los Annehvs/Vokoharria,^ 
Nanoya.'Osaka/Kobe/Keelnng/f loiinkonn/Sainon'Bannhok/Djakarla.'Sin- 
gajtore/Port S\V('tt('nham; Penarrg/Mc’dan.'dolornbon'nlticorin/Ciochin/ 
Massavva/Port Said/Cli'iioa New York/Philad('lphia/Baltimor(7B()ston' 
k^ast Canada.fortnightly 

Japan,'Jndia/P(T.sian (hilf/Japan Srnvicre 

Yokohama/Nagoya/Osaka/Kobe/Iloitgkoirg/Bangkok/Coloni bo/Bombay/ 
Karachi/Basrah.'Khorramshahr/Kuwait/Bahrein/Karachi/Fiombay/Co- 


chin/Singapore'Hongkong/Kobe/Osaka/Nagoya/Yokoharna. . . . monthly 
Japanlndonesia/Japan Service: 

Yokohama/Nagoya/Osaka.'Kobe/lIongkong/Djakarta/Semarang/Soura- 
baya, Macassar/Kobe/()saka/Nagoya.''Yokohama . fortnightly 


/. Lauritzrn: 

W(‘st CVjast Line: New York/West Coast of South America. 
West (k)ast Line: Gulf Ports/West Coast of South America. 
Finland and Sweden/U. K., Catntinent, Mediterram'an. 
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St'asonal Rocft'r Sorvircs (fruit, nirat, ftr.) Arp^cntiiia-Brazil. 

Brazil Argentina, South America and North Americ a U. K.., Continent, 
M(*diterranean and Scandinavia, Mediterranean/U. K., Continent. 

Torm Siramship party. Ltd.: 

U.S.A./Brazil/.'\rgentina, and I'icc z'ctsa . (‘veuy tlir(‘t‘ weeks 

U.S.A./M('diterranean . ahoui ev('ry thret’ week.s 

Italy/London . monthly 

Israel/Li.K. seasonally 

Faroyar Skifuij( la!>id (AIS Ktikst n 6 ? Pctcr.st n): 

Co})(‘nhagen l'’aro<' Islands . iwici* monthly 



‘"The Little Mermaid'", a statue illustrating the fairy-tale by Hans Ander¬ 
sen, is at Langelinie, a favourite promenade along Copenhagen harbour. 
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The total length of railways in Denmark is 5,000 kilometres. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Ports 

Owing to the eoiintry's geographical structure, most towns are sea-ports. 
1 hen^ an* mon* than 80 ports situated by the sea or in a sound, as w^ell 
as a large ninnl)er of smaller harbours and quays. Most harbours are 
municipal, but some of the smallest are private*, and the* harbours of 
E.sbjerg, Frede'rik.shavn, Elsinore, Skagen, Anholt, Hammerhavn, and 
Thyboron, and .sr)nie quays, are State-ow n<'d. 

The port of (lopenhagtm is an independ<*nl institution, the board of 
which includ(*s r(’pres('ntaliv<*s of the* (iovernment, the Folketing, the 
City Corporation, and lh(' large* trade* e)rgani/.ations. The Fre*e* Port of 
Ce)pe*nhage*n was e'stablished and is e)wned by the Copenhage’U Port 
Authority, but is e)pe’rate*d by a joint-stock company, whie h has equipped 
it with w'arehouse*s and le)ading and discharging g(‘ar, 'tc. 

'I'lie* docks of the Custe)ms Port of Cope*nhage*n have a total are‘a of 
470 hectare^s and a maximum depth e)f 10 me'tres. 4'he le'ugth e)f quays 
and wdiarve's is 3-1,863 metres. Tin* are'a of the I're'e* Pe)rt is 34.2 hectare*.*; 
It has a maximum depth of 10 metre's and 3,358 metres of quays and 
w'harve\s, plus 1,032 he'e tare's of wate'r are*a not rese’rved for any special 
purpe)Se. Alte)gethe*r, the'refore*, the* l\>rt of Ck)pe*nhagen has a te)tal winter 
area inside* the pi(*rs of 1,536 he*ctare*s. 

The principal provine ial harbours have the* following maximum water 
depth at the* piers: - Arhus 10.0 m(*tre*s, Frcdericia 9.0 me'tre.*s, Esbje'rg 
8.8 me*tn*s, Abenra and Elsinore 8.5 metres, Frederikshavn, Korsor, 
Odense, and Kalundborg 8.0 metres (in Kalundbe)rg 9.0 metres for tan¬ 
kers), Aalborg, Sonderborg, Middelfart, and Nybe)rg 7.5 metres, Kolding, 
Svendborg, Randers, Ve*jle, As.se*ns, Koge and Ronne 7.0 metres, Hor- 
.sens 6.9 metres, Haderslev 6.5 me'tres, and Nakskov and Nykobing (Fal- 
ster) 6.3 metres. There are also considerable water depths at some private 
w^harves such as those of the* ce'inent works in the Limfjord and Mariager 
Fjord. 

The principal charge to .ships calling at Danish ports is bas(*d on the*ir 
net tonnage and, in the ca.se of steamers and motor v(*ssels, is paid in¬ 
wards and outw^ards. A rathe*r lower charge is paid for each loaded or 
discharged ton of goods. 
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The Little Belt Bridge, one of the numerous bridges 
linking the various islands. 


ships dis('liari’in,i» cargo at various ports an alhnvanco is made*, so 
(hat a vessel of inon* than -100 tons uhich discharges or loads part of 
her cargo at sev'cral Danish or foreign ports pays only inward tonnage 
dues, plus a supplenu'iitary (barge for ('ach discharg('d or loadc'd ton. 

In 11154, Danish ports w(Te called at by 72,000 ve.sstds with a n^gister 
tonnag<' of 22,300,000 tons. 44iey discharged 17,300,000 tons of goods 
and loaded 5,400,000 tons. 

'rin* table h(4ow .shows the traffic at the principal ports in 11)54. 


Copenhagen . 

Aal I)org/ Norre Sund by 

Arhus. 

Odense. 

Ksbjerg. 

Nyborg. 

hredericia. 

I’redcrikssund. 

Ronne. 

Abenra. 


1,000 

Goods disrtjargi 

iirl roK. 

and loadrii 

t(ins 

1,000 tons 

9,450 

6,963 

2,460 

2,561 

1,988 

1,694 

759 

1,019 

1,079 

903 

398 

692 

428 

650 

271 

564 

714 

429 

293 

377 
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Randrrs. 

. 275 

425 

HclltTup. 

. 187 

50-4 

Kokling. 

. 272 

528 

Kaliindbon^. 

. 177 

528 

Hubn)/Mariai»:rr. 

. 125 

292 

Nit-slvcd. 

. 150 

262 

Nakskov. 

. 107 

244 


. 224 

294 


. 216 

299 

Korsor. 

. 200 

285 

Nvkobint? I’alst<‘r. 

. 155 

23 A 

l'r(.-d(*riksv;rrk. 

. 90 

251 

In lh(' financial year 195:) 5f 

the port rec<‘i})ts \v(‘r(': - 




Incluclinn ha 


Total 

hour fines 


tlioiisaiici kr. 

thousand ki 

Port of Copcnbaijcn. 

. 11,600 

6,800 

Municij)al harbours in the islands. 

. 9,800 

7,200 

in Jutland . . . 

. 14,900 

9,400 

Harbours in rural districts. 

. 4,700 

2,500 

Stat<' harbours. 

. 6,200 

5,900 


'■‘SM ' 


H*' 






A typical modern train ferry. 
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The iTcoipts of llic dopcnhat;*'!! Free Pori in 1953 inrlud('d: quay 
dues 700,000 kr., rent 1,400,000 kr., and wandioust' dues 1,700,000 kr. 
'Polal recei})ls from harbour dues of all j)orls (includinii the Free Port ) 
v^'ere 30,500,000 kr. 


Railways arid Ferries 

The prinripal railway eonnections lu'tween Denmark and (‘()untri('s to 
the south ar(‘ via I^idbng in Nortli Slesvig and by the r(‘eently established 
ferry S(‘rviee eonnec tini^ Geds<T in Falster with (irossenbrode north of 
Lub('rk in th(‘ north of West (huinany. "FIu' ferry eonneetion betwe('n 
(h‘dser and Warnemiinde in East Gc'rmany has btM’ii of minor iinportanee 
since 1945. I’he ferry route belwcuai G(‘dser and (4rossenf)rod(\ whieh 
since the summc'r of 1953 has carri(‘d through trains, is served by se\('n 
daily intcTiialional express trains in summer and tlircM* in winter in each 
direction, while the frontier station of Padborg is crossed by four inter¬ 
national trains a day in each direction throughout the yc’Lir. These e'xpre.ss 
trains all serve* Gopenhagen and provide daily (onne'ctions between 
Gopenhagc’ii, Oslo and Stockholm to the north and prac tically ail the 
principal citic\s to the south, as well as with London via Holland. Bc’- 
sides this railway connection, then* is a daily passc'iiger and cargo scTvicc* 
to England via Esbjerg on the wc‘Si coast of Jutland. I'hc'rc^ are also 
regular sc'a connections with many ports in and bc'yond I'airopc' from 
Gopenhagem and sevc'ral of the* major provincial ports. The vessels of 
the Swedish and Norwc'gian Ainc'rica linc\s also call at Giopenhagem. 

The* bulk of the traffic betw'ecm Dc'iunark and the rc'st of Scandinavia 
is via the Sound, which is sc’rved by several rouif'S, the fc'rry service's 
betw’cMMi Gopenhagen and Malmci and belwa'en Elsinore and Hiilsingborg 
c arrying through trains to and from Stockholm, C/othenburg, and Oslo. 
Besidc’s the railway conneotion through Swa'den to Norway, there are 
several dirc'ct .sailings a week (in summcT .six) betwec'ii Gopenhagen 
and Oslo, in summer also bf‘tw'c‘c*n Frc'dcTikshavn and Hirt.shals in north 
Jutland and Oslo, Larvik, and Kristians.sand, respec tively, in .southern 
Norw^ay. From Frc'derikshavn there is a ferry service conveying motor 
cars sc’vc*ral timers a week throughout the yc?ar. 

Gomrnunication between the various parts of the country is greatly 
facilitated by bridges, the rno.st important bcung the Little Belt Bridge be¬ 
tween Funen and Jutland and thc! Storstrorn Bridge' between Zealand 
and Falster, both built in the nineteen-thirtic's, 

Betwec'ii Copenhagc’ii and the principal towns in Jutland and Funen 
there are rail connections several times daily, by, among other trains, 
the fast and convenient lyntog (high-speed dic\sel-elc'ctric trains), which 
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ar(‘ forriecl across th(* (in'at Belt. There are also many rejL^ular sailings 
between ihe country’s various ]x)rts, most of them starting from Cojx'n- 
liagen. 

Ihe total h'ligth of railways (including h rry crossings) is 5,000 kilo¬ 
metres. Of these th(' State opcTates 2,900 km., the remaining 2,100 km., 
which mainly consist of local branch lines of minor iin])orla]u (', b(*ing 
operat(‘d by ‘'private companies, whose shares ar(' in most cas(‘s owiuxl 
jointly by tin' Stat(^ and local aiithoritii's. Tin' r(‘lativ’(' imj)ortan('(' of 
State and private* railways is indicat<*d by the* following figure's fe)r 
1953-54: 







Invested 


l*ass(Miu[fr 

Ciooik and 

Curn'iit 

t airreiil 

('.apital as 


Jounx'ys 

Cattle, etc. 

R<-( ripts 

l'\pen(li(ure 

at March 


ill 1,000 

ill 1,00t) tons 

1,000 kr 

1,000 ki. 

:n, 1 Ofi t 






1.000 kr. 

Stau*. . . . 

109,700 

7,400 

459.000 

478,900 

809,700 

Private . . 

13,200 

1,800 

38,200 

.30,700 

150,100 

Total . . . 

122,900 

9,200 

497,200 



About 

half the' 

jenjriu'ys vve're* m 

adt' e>n the (1 

o])t*nhagen an 

d suburban 

lines, wh 

ere the e* 

lectrified ser\ice 

operalt's will) 

1 a frequency 

of 10 or 20 


minutt's. 



7'hc popular diesel-powered '‘lightning trains'' are painted a bright red. 
They are shown lined up outside their sheds. 
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(Joods traffic acioiints kn’ more than oiu'-lhird of the total cuiK’ni 
railway n’(ci[)t,s, aiul, despite a eoiisid(Tal)ie volume of inland shippiii;;. 
the volume of gofxls carried by rail is about thri'c time's as great as th(‘ 
volume carried by shi]), though it must bc' borne' in mind that the 
average length cjf trauspe^rt by shi[) is jjrobably considerably gn'aler than 
the distance by rail. 

Road Traffic 

On Decc'inber 31, UJSf, the following number of motor vehicle's was 
registere'd: - 11)1,000 passe'ng<*r cars and taxis, e'tc., mon* than 3,300 
buse's, 93,000 lorrit's and odu'r e'oinmercial vehic le's, 120,000 motor cycle's, 
e^f which 10,700 were with passc'iiger side-car, and a considc'rable number 
of non-regist('red bicycle's wifli auxiliary motor. I'he're' is a mentor ear 
for eve'iy 15 pc'rsons, a passenge'r e-ar for c'very 23 and a commercial 
vc'hicle for evc'ry 49. 

The country's comparative' flatnc'ss and the de'tisily of the' road net¬ 
work afford good fac ilities for both private and public road traffic. In 
1951 thc’re wc're more* than 1,100 bus route's linking all parts of the' 
country, and practie;ally all towns, c've'ti small one's, we’re' se'rve'd by at 
least one route. There is also an extc'nsive' network of goods servic'cs. 
The principal citie'S mo.stly have motor-coach stations for passe-nger 
traffic, usually complete' with waiting rooms, restaurant, e'te ., and carriers’ 
centre’s for goods traffic-. 'I'lie total le'ngth of passenge'r route's in 1954 
was over 30,000 km., the- weekly mile'age in summe’r be'iiig more' than 
two million kilomc'tiTS em all routes. 

(loach se'ivices have also bet'ii c’stablishe'd to other countries, for 
example* Norway and Svvede'ii to the' north and ne'arly all we'stern Kuro- 
pean countrie's to the south. 

The heavy and ste;adily incrc’asing road traffic has greatly improved 
local communications, and has iiu’ant a considerable' increase in com¬ 
mercial as well as tourist traffic. This trend has brought grc’at com¬ 
petition to the.' railways, and has also led to a substantial increase in the 
cost of maintaining and improving roads, involving com])aratively high 
taxes on motor vehicle's and petrol. The total length of main roads in 
1954 was 8,300 km., of whic h major roads accounted for 2,200 km. Se*- 
condary roads totalled over 45,000 km. 

Air Traffic 

Air traffic: to and from Denmark has devi’lopcid rapidly since 1945, and 
(lopenhagcm is now one of the Ic’ading Fairopc’an air-traffic centres. 

In the. summer of 1954 there we're several direct daily connc’ctions 
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with th(' Scandinavian capitals and with most otht'r important Kuropi'aTi 
cities, including London, Paris, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Brussels, and 
Zurich, as well as with North America. Daily connections or st'veral 
weekly ones an' also maintained with many citi(‘s in Scandinavia and 
other Eurojx'an countries, as w(‘ll as with South America, Asia, and 
Africa. Many of the international and inter-continental routes an' ser\ed 
by air-craft of th(' Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS),s('t up since LMT) 
by th(* air s('rvices of Denmark, Norway, and Suedc'n. Besides many Scan¬ 
dinavian and I'Luropc'an sc'rvict's, SAS has for sonu* years maintaiiu'd a 
service betwt'('n Scandinavia and J okyo via Pakistan, India, and Siam, 
a route which is now S(‘rved three times weekly, twice' with an inter¬ 
mediate landing at Manila and once* via Hongkong. SAS also ope'ralc's 
a service' to Nairobi which once' a wee'k is e'xte'iided to Johanne'sburg. 'In 
South America SAS ope'rate'S two double flights wee'kly, one te’rminating 
at Bue'nos Aires.^ the- othe'r going on from tlu're to Santiago de Clhile. 

A considerable' proportion of the* traffic of the Scandinavian .Airline’s 
Syste'in, howe've’r, is in the* se'rvice's be'twe'e'n Seandinavia and North 
America, on whieh it maintains 20 w'ee'kly re*turn flights in the se'ason. 
In Ne)ve'niber, 1951, thi.s serviee' was e'xte'iide'd by the' first elire’et flight 
be'tw'e'eMi Europe' and the- we'st eoast e)f North Anu'rica, the* I\)lar reeute'. 



Kastrup Airport is the aviation crossroads of Northern Europe. 


ir>' 
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The Danish State Radio Building. On the li^iit is the concert hall, where 
excellent sy)}}phony concerts are given et'ery Thvrsday evening under the 
direction of famous Danish and foreign conductors. 


from C'opciihagcn via Grr(*nland and Canada to Los Arn^clos, which 
comph'tvs tho journey in 21 hours. 

Arrivals and dc'partures at Kastrup Airport, Copenhat^c’ii, in 1954, 
totalled 51,()()() aircraft carrying 6M,0()(.) passcmgcTS with 8,500 tons of 
luggage’, 8,200 tons of general cargo, and 2,800 tons of mail. 

There are daily inland services from Copenhagen to Aalborg and Ar¬ 
hus in Jutland, and to Ronne in Bornholm. 


Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Services, 
and Radio 

'I’hc postal, telegraph, tiiid national teh-phoiK! services, :is well as broad- 
casting, an; State-operated. Ihe bulk of the local telephone services, on 
the other hand, are operated by a small number of companies under 
Government licence. All houses have at least one daily delivery of letters, 
and on March 31, 1954, there were 267 post-offices and 1,366 sub-offices. 
In 1953 the Danish Post Office carried a total of 459 million letters, 
403 million of which were to inland addresses, plus 21 million parcels 
and 272 million newspapers, and 6,700,000 money orders and G.O.D. 
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forms totalling in value 689 million kroner. By far the larg(*st turnovc’r 
of money through the JV)St Office, hovv('ver, is via the Post Office 
(^heqiK^ System, the steadily rising turnover of which reached in 1953- 
54 a total of 69,400 million kroner. Tn the same period the Office main¬ 
tained 91,000 current accounts. 

In 1953 the 1,062 telegraph stations transmitted 1,500,000 inland and 
2,000,000 foreign telegrams plus 600,000 transit telegrams. 

Th(‘ }X)stal and teh'graph siTvices, which hav(' beixi combined since' 
1927, had a total revenue in 1953-54 of 270,000,000 kr. and an ex¬ 
penditure of 245,000,000 kr. 

There arc also 2,000 W/T stations, including 1,900 on ships. In 1953, 
the W/T stations at Cop<'nhag(*n, Lyngby, Blavand, Skage'ii, Korsor, and 
Ronru’, transmitte'd 687,000 iiK'ssage’s. 

Then' is a telephoiu' to ev('ry se'ven inhabitants, and the number of 
calls in 1953 w^as 1,118 million, or 257 per inhal)itant. The number of 
telegrams is comparatively small. 

Broadcasting was nationalize'd in 1926. In 1953-5 1, there were 1,210,000 
lic('ns('d rt'ct'ivers and about 105,000 aged or invalid listeners who wc're 
<*xe’rnpt('d from the paynu'nt of licence fees. The licence fee is only 20 
kr. a year. Double })r()grammes are broadcast during part of the day, and 
sinc(! Octolx'r 1, 1954, a television service has operated for a number 
of hours daily, though at present it can only be rec eived w4thin a radius 
of 70 km. of Copenhagen. A .special fee of 50 kr. a yc'ar is collected 
from cjw'iic'rs of televi.sion scHs. 

The total revenue of the Slate Broadcasting System, mainly obtained 
from licence fees, amounted in 1953-54 to 19,700,000 kr., the current 
c'xpenditure being 19,700,000 kr. 
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Only a small proportion of the population of Copenhagen have their own 
houses. The vast majority live in blocks of flats. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


/. Introduction 

'Thr growth of social legislation, in Denmark as in most otlu'r countries, 
has closely followed general industrial and economic developments. At 
first, it was tlie locally administered poor reli(‘f whit h rendered necessary 
ht'lj) to the distressed. In one respect legislation was in advance of that 
of most other countries, th(' State having very early established a public 
health stuA’ict' and [)ublic hospitals. And so nearly all Danish hospitals 
today are public institutions, opt'ii to all for a mod(’rate and in many 
t ases nominal charge. 

The grtjwth of indnstr)' inaugurated a new epoch. Industrialism paved 
th(' way for a tonsiderable improvement in the standard of living, but 
the price which it exacted was the correspondingly inen^ased insecurity 
of the inflividual. The employed person whose whole existence depended 
on his wage' or salary became the typical figure of the new age. Cradually 
it was realized that society would have to take a more active part in 
social affairs. It is significant that the first measures, introduced about 
1870, conci’rned the [)rot(Ttion of workers in factories. But it was not 
until the turn of the century that the era of modern social reforms on 
a wide front began wath the introduction of the first social insurance 
schemes. The following decades saw' a gradual development of social 
insurance, subsidized more or le.ss from public funds, until now virtually 
all the ordinary risks of human life are .socially insured. 

Anoth(’r ]:)eriod began in the 1980s with the development of social 
protective iiK’asun's. I'inst, existing social security legislation was codified 
by the Social Rc'form Ac ts, passed in May, 1933. 7’hese consist of the 
Social Insurance Act, covering health in.surance, di.sablernent pensions, 
and old-age pensions; the Workmen’s Gompeirsation Act; the Employ- 
nu'nt Service and Unemployment In.surance Act; and the Public As¬ 
sistance Act. These Acts, wdth certain amendments and improvements, re¬ 
main the basis of Danish social legislation. Next the new^ era led to the 
first important advance in new spheres, .such as measures to achieve full 
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omployiiK'ul, family welfaro, and social housing policies. Wliile formerly 
the aim was th(' relief of the distressed, the puipose today is to prevent 
di.stn'ss, and instead of dealing with th<‘ symptoms of economic' insecurity 
as ill the past, the policy now is to counteract the causes of poverty. 

Expenditure on social measures has kept pact’ with this trend, and it 
now amcnints to approximately 10 per cent, of the national revenue, 
against only I to 2 per cent, half a century ago. As nearly six-sevenths of 
the costs are borne dirc’clly by the State or local authorities, it follows 
that social expenditure is a heavy charge on the public' budgets, amount¬ 
ing to about one-third of all public expenditure. 


11. Social Insurance 

The various branches of Social Insurance have dev'cloped independently, 
and have never be(’n embodic^d in a univc'rsal '“system", as they are, for 
example, in the United Kingdom. Over tln! years, however, numerous 
attempts ha\’e been made to bring the various branches into closc’r con¬ 
nection. The most inijiortant of these attempts was the pa.ssagc of the 
above-mentioned Social Reform Acts of 1933. 

'Ehe various branches of Danish Social Insuranc'e exhibit many signi¬ 
ficant diffc’reiic es, and yet they are in .scwcTal im[)ortant rc’spects uniform. 
In most forms of insurance the rule applic’S that it must not be confined 
to a definite grou]) - of wage-earners, for example - but .should as far as 
possible’ be’ available to the whole population, or, at any rate, the majority 
of it. This is a fc’aturi’ whic'h has bc'comc’ increasingly pronounced. 

Closely connected with this feature is the great part which private 
enterprise’ has played in the development of .socdal insurance projects, 
a fact that is reflected in the wide mc'asure of independence of the in¬ 
sured in the administration of various forms of insurance, such as health 
insurance and unemploymc’iit in.surance. With regard to the extent of the 
aid givc’u, it has always beem a guiding principle that it should at least 
ensure’ a minimum of .subsistence. 

Social Insurance’ is partly financed by mc’mbers’ c'ontributions, but 
a large; and steadily inerc^asing proportion of the cost - today nearly 70 
per cent. - is borne’ by the public through genc’ral taxation. 

A, Health Insurance, 

The first branch of social insurance to develop was health insurance. It 
grew out of the voluntary sick clubs, founded in the second half of the 
last cc;ntury both in urban and in rural di.stri('ts, which gained State 
support as early as 1892. Today there are .some 1,600 such sick clubs in 
operation all ovc;r the country. 
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Activ(? nu'niborshij) of a sick club is restricted to persons with incomes 
not exc('cding that of a fully employed, skilh'd worker (known as the 
“sick-benefit limit”), a condition fulfilled by nc'arly 90 per (cnt. of the 
population. Other jM'rsons may join special non-subsidized health in¬ 
surance societies. TIk’ two types of health insurance together cater for 
about 83 per c('nt. of the adult pojnalation (73 per cent, in sick clubs 
and 10 per cent, in health insurance .soci('ties). Health insurance is a 
nece.ssary qualification for the receipt of old-age pt'u.sions, though for 
this purjjose passive membership is sufficient. 

Th(’ sick clubs ])rovide, first, fnu* hos})ital services for all their members; 
but in ('valuating tliis service it .should be borne in mind that the great 
majority of hospitals are public and make only a very small charge, the 
differt'nce being covered by the State and especially the local authorities. 
Secondly, the clubs provide free medical attention, general practitioners 
and practising spcuialists haxing (ontracted with the clubs to this effect. 
Doctors rec eixe either an annual lump sum for (*ach pam'l patient - an 
arrangement xvhich operates in most toxvns - or a fee for each tr(‘atment. 
Thirdly, the sick clubs d('fray thn'c-fourths of the cost of more than 200 
specified e.ssential medicaments and other prescribed medicines. Fourthly, 
the clubs pay beiu'fits of not le.ss than 0.40 kr. a day. By extra payment 
the insured person may obtain a higher daily ben(’fit not exceeding 6 kr., 
but comparatively few insured persons jtay this additional contribution, 
and so, gen<'rally speaking, the daily benefit is very small. Besides these 
main principal serx’ic.es, the sick clubs may, at the discretion of the super¬ 
vising authorities, grant other benefits, which they do on a wide scale. 
These may consist of mas.sage, medicinal baths, and visiting-nurse service. 
Finally, health irrsurance includes compulsory funeral insurance. 

The benefits provided by th(‘ non-.subsidized health insurance .societies 
are generally speaking the same as the benefits provid(‘d by the sick 
clubs, but are more limited, and members normally pay a part of the 
costs of medical attention, etc. 

The sick clubs are financed by members’ contributions to the extent 
of about 70 per cent., State .subsidies accounting for the rest. The annual 
contribution of a married couple amounts to a little less than the weekly 
earnings of a skilled xvorker. 

B. Old-Age Pensions. 

Denmark has had old-age pension legislation since 1891, and it has 
always been financed from public funds. In 1922, differential pensions 
based on income were introduced. 

Old-age pensions arc paid from the age of 65; to single women 
from 60. 
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As indiratt'd above', only nioinlKTS of a sick club or health insurance 
socie'ty may qualify for old-age pc'nsions, and only j)ersons whose incomes 
do not exceed a spc'cified maximum. 

'IIk' approximate amounts, comprising basic jx'nsions plus certain 
fixed allow anc(*s, are as follows: 


vm 

("oponhagen . . . 
Provincial towns 
Rural districts. . 


Coupifs Siimlc persons 

kr. 11 year kr. a veai 

4,237 2,»(H 

3,919 2,397 

3,4b9 2,312 


On top of these' p('nsif)ns there an' various h'gally fixt'd supph'UK’nts, 
whi(4i are granted individually. 1 he amounts indicatc'd for couph's apply 
in cases where both the' husfjand and the wife' (jualify for a pension; 
wlie'ii only f)ne of them (|ualifie's, a special suj)plement is granted, 
amounting to about 20 per ce'iit. of the' pe'usion paid to a single' person, 
lle^th the basic pe'iisioii and the allowance' an- adjuste'd twice a ye'ar in 
ae'cordance with fluctuations in ihe* re'tail prie e* inde'x. In Oope'iihagcn 
the' pe'iisions corre'spond to 35 40 pe'r cent, of the* annual e’arnings e)f 
a fully employed, unskilh'd we>rker. 

An edd-age j^e'nsieme'r ma\ have an e'arned income of alxmt 80 per 
ce'iit. of the' indieate'd ame)unts without re'duction of pension. Income' 
fre>ni othe'r source's is subje'ct te) lowe'r limits. Wlie're income's exce'od 
rhe'se' limits, the* pe'nsie)n is re'duced by 70 75 per ce'iit. of the* e'xcess 
ameiimt. 

C)Id-ag(' pe'iisione'is - e'specially if in straite'iie'd financial ciucumstance's 
- may, if well e'lienigh to lex)k afte'r themse*lve's, obtain a flat in one e)f 
the' blexks feir e)ld pe’ople- which ha\'e' be'e*n built in large numbe'rs by 
the munieipalities (sinea' 1937 w'ith State subsidies). 44ie rent of the'se' 
flats it ve-ry me)de'rate': in (lojienhage'u, feir e'xample, about 10 |3e'r ce'iit. 
of the' pe'iisiein. Thi'se' flats, which have* eve*ry modern eonvenience, can 
ae commodate' about 13,000 pe'rse)ns. Pe'usieine'rs in poeir he'alth w4io cannot 
live' e)n the'ir eiwn may re'ce'ive* the'ir jx'iisiems in the* form of mainlf'nance* 
at e)ne' e)f the' municipal he)nu*s feir old pe*()ple', whie li can now accom¬ 
modate some' 17,000 pe'rseins. 

In 195;i the* numbe'r e)f eild-age' pe'nsieme'rs was about 265,000, including 
43,000 ceniph'S eif whom beith husband and wife were* in receipt of pen¬ 
sion. Abe)ut 57 per eent. of the total ])opulation abeive the age of 65 
were rece'iving pensions. In the* ye’ar 1952 53 the* .sum paid to old-age 
pen.sioners totalled 587 million krone'r, of which just over 80 per ce'iit. 
reprc'.scnted the basic pe?nsie)n with fixed allowance's, the balance benrig 
made up of various individual and spec ial supple*ine*nts, sickness allow^- 
ance, and costs of the above-mentioned flats and home's for old people. 
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C. Disablement Pension. 

r)isabl(‘m('iit insurance is compulsory for virtually everyone between 21 
and 60 years of age. O'he insun'd p(*rson jjays an annual premium of 
8.^10 kroner. Insured couples j)ay 7.20 kroner each. A jx'rson qualifies for 
a disableiTU'ut pension when his or Ikt ('arning (apacity has been con- 
sid(Tably reduced, as a general rule to one-third of normal or less. Final 
ass(‘ssment of th(‘ degree' of disableim'iit is made by a sp('< ial Disal.'h'ment 
Insurance' Clourt. "Flie basic disablement jx'sion and fixed allowances are 
the same as for old-age pensions, but all disablement pensione'is re*c<'i\’e a 
special di.sableme'iit allowance* amemnting te) abe)ut 10 pe'r e ent. of the pe'u- 
sif)n for a single pt'rsem. A disableme'iu pe'nsioner ntay ha\'e’ an e'arne'd in- 
ce)me* of about 120 pe'r ce'iit. of the indie ate'd amounts \\ithe)ut re-due tiem 
e)f pensie)!!. Le)wer limits apply to iiicejme* fre)m oihe*r souree's. Whe'ii the 
ineome exce'e'ds tlu'se limits, the disable'me'ut pe'nsiem is re'cluee'd by 70 
76 per cemt. e)f the e'xeess amemnt. A disal)le'm('nt jjcnsione'r, lunvever, 
ne‘\’er re'cei\’e'S le*ss than one'-third e)f the Ijasie pe'iision, ee)rre’spe)nding te) 
about 2a })er ce'ut. of the amounts se't out above'. 



Infant Welfare Centres give mothers advice and instruction on the care and 
feeding of their babies. 
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Disablonient insiiraiir(’ provides assistance towards a number of cur¬ 
ative and preventive measures, including treatment and nursing, retrain¬ 
ing, grants for the purchase of artificial limbs, bandages, wheelchairs, 
and so on. (Grants are also made for the purchase' of te)e)ls and machine.s, 
and in special cases to assi.st in e'stablishing a busine'ss or obtaining 
eanple^ymetit. Te) emsure the efficient operation of the provisie)ns con¬ 
cerning prewemtive measure^s, doctors and educational authorities are re¬ 
quired to re‘pe»rl all cases involving e)r like'ly to in\’olve a reduction in 
e’arning caj^aciiy. 

In 19511 the number of disablement pe‘nsione*rs was about 48,000. The 
amount e)f disablemietit pensions paid in the year 1952-53 was about 
M3 millie)!! krone'r, e)f which about 11 per cent. de'Hved from insured 
contributions, 1 p('r cent, from (‘mployers' contributions, and th(! rest 
from Stat(' and local government subsidies. 


I). Wotkynen's 

An Act of 1898 requin'd employers to pay compc'iisation to workers 
injured in the course of their work. Originally llii* Act applied only to 
industrial establishments, but subs(’r[uent laws ha\'e widened its scope to 
include oth('r splu’H’s. The current law obliges all employers to insure 
themselves against risk with an insurance company aj^proved by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, eith(‘r a gen<*ral insurance company or a 
mutual society. All costs an' borne by the employers, contributions being 
distributed among the various industries in proportion to their risks. An 
employer who n('gl('cts to in.sure his employees is personally liable for any 
injury, and in the event of insolvency all approved accident insurance 
('ompanies are liable jointly. 

An injured worker n'ceivt's both a daily benefit and disablement com¬ 
pensation, and is also entitled to compensation in a number of occuj)- 
ational diseases. In the event of fatal accidents at work, funeral benc’fit 
and compensation are paid to the family. When an accident results in 
complete disableimmt, compen.sation is paid in the form of a life annuity, 
which may not exceed threc^-fourths of a year’s earnings. In assessing 
compensation, a maximum annual wage is taken, the amount at present 
being 6,250 kroner. In cases of reduced earning capacity, a proportion 
of the full disablement pension corresponding to degree of disablement 
is paid, but when less than 50 per cent, the Act prescribes that the pen¬ 
sion must be paid in a lump sum. When earning capacity has been re¬ 
duced by more than 50 per cent., a lump sum may be paid only at the 
request of the injured person. 

The questions whether an accident comes within the terms of the 
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Act and the aiiKJUiit of coinpeiisalion are normally decided by the Di¬ 
rectorate ()f Industrial Injuries Insurance under tli(‘ Ministry of Social 
Affairs. 


E. Ihirmploymcnt Insurance and Labour Exchanges. 
Llneinploynu'iit insurance developed in much the same way as health 
insurance. Unemj)loyment funds (‘staljlish(‘d in the last ccmtury by th(? 
trade unions and subsequently taken over by the State are the basic 
V(*hicles of unernploynu’nt insuranr(\ The great majority of wage-earners 
and certain groups of sal ary-earners Ix^long to such funds; 9.') per cent, 
of all industrial and transport workers are so insun*d. 



The Danish anti-polio vaccine has given excellent results in the campaign 
against this dreaded disease, and has gained international recognition. 



I'ht' iiiiioiis require tiu'lr inenil)er.s to join llu- uiieinployiiu'iit fund ol 
th(‘ir trade, and in this way tin' funds have seemed a number of fully 
(‘ni|)loy('d inemlx'rs who would not otln'iwise have joined. By this means 
tin' insurance lias also b(‘en made projiortionately cheaper, d’he funds 
are unch'i the suj)er\ ision of the i)ireetoiat<’ of Labour subject to tin' 
Ministiy of Social Affairs, but are otherwise ind('pendeiit. 'J’he finances 
of tin' trade unions and their unemji'oyment funds are kt'pt strictly se¬ 
parate’, but tlu’y have a common manatte'nn'nt, an arrangement which 
saves nuieh administrative' e'xpe'iiditure. At prese'nt there' are* bl a})prejved 
unein})le)vnie'nt funds with a total nn'inbe'rship of t)7a,00(). 

Within limits se't by the law, une'inpleiyme'iit funds may fix their emti 
be-nefits. J’he e'xte'usix'e public subsidie's le'ad mecst e)f them to ade)pt the 
legtd maximum, which is adjuste*d yearly aceeirdinjn te) the ('ost-of-living 
index. At pre'se'iit, jie'rsons with de'pe'iidants may re'ce’ive dtiily be'iie'fits 
not e'xe e'e'ding 12.20 kroiu'r a day for .six days a wx'ek, })lus an alle)wance* 
of !.!)() kreiiuT a day fen each de'pendemt child under 14 (in ea'rtain 
case's 17; and re’iit allow'ance' up le) B1 knnier a month in towms and .'')4 
krenier a month in the' (X)untry. In winter a fuel allowance not exec'eding 
95 krone'!' a year may alsei be' paid to peTSons with de'pe'iidants who have* 
be'en unemploye'd fe)r a prolonge'd perie)d. The' bene'fits arc rather lower 
for pe'rse)ns withe)ut depe'udants, though 15 ye’ars' me'inbership givTS the 
right te) the same' be-nefits as feir persons with de'peiidanls. 

The' duraliem of the be'iiefits varie's from fund to fund but the maxi¬ 
mum is ge'ne’rally 270 days a yt'ar. 

The income* e)f the' funds is made' up of me'inbers' contributions and 
State' subsidie's, plus a .small eniiployers’ contribution. One-third of the 
State' subsidy is re'funde'd by the local authorities. 'Fhe public contribution 
is graduate'd, partly acce)rding te) the* members' contribution, and partly 
according te) the- niembe*rs' average' income', be-ing lowe'st for funds whose* 
me'inbe'is have' the highe'st income's or the fullest emple)yment. 

Li 1955 54, the e'xpemditure of all u!ie'mployme*nt funds on beru'fits 
was abe)ut 252 milliejn kr., of which 1.54 million kr. represented State' 
and local ge)ve'rnme'nt subsidie's, about 11 million kr., employers' con¬ 
tributions, and 106 million kr. me'nibeTs' contributions. The funds in¬ 
creased their eapital by about 20 million kr. 

The' whole! countiy is serve'd by labe)ur exchanges, w'hich collaborate 
with the une'inployme'iit funds and w'ith empleiye'rs in order to achieve 
the* best peissible eonta'rt betweem une'mploye'd and employers. The un- 
emple)ymerit funds al.so maintain an important employment .service, 
while' the e’luploynient committees appointed by loe;al government au¬ 
thorities - especially in rural districts - function similarly. The Directorate 
of Labour mentioiu'd above .supervises the labour exchanges, which 
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provide an iniporianl service in checkin,i> applications for nin’mployment 
Ix'iiefit. Ck)nnnercial employment s(‘rvices an* ri.i>iclly controlled and 
an* of litth* importance. 

///. Public Assistance 

A. ilcnnal Relief. 

Any needy pc'rson is entitled to reli('f. lii spile of tin* coinprthensiv(‘ 
social insurance* syst(*in, there will always some exceptional case’s 
which can only ce)me* within the sce)pe* of publie- assistane e*. Many p(*o])le* 
have* re’maine'd uninsure'd by any e)f the se)e‘ial insurane e* scheme’s, se)ine* 
spe’cial ease’s an* not ee)Ve*re‘d by any of the* xarions type’s e:)l insurance*, 
anel, e‘ve*n whe’ii the*y are*, the* insurance be'iiefits will sometime’S be* in¬ 
adequate’. 

I’hen* is a t^ulf betwe*e’n prese'iit-day public assistance and the* e)ld- 
fashione*d, humilialin,^ charity te) the* poor. As a rule*, public assistance* 
may now be e)btained without incurriii.t^ an> loss e)f eivic ri![»hts. Only 
in special eases, sueh as ne’,£>li,u;e*nt family ])re)viders, alcoholics, we)rk- 



Increasing numbers of light and airy homes are being built for old-age 
pensioners, so that, ei-^en when they are without means, they can spend their 
last years in pleasant surroundings. 
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shy persons, and similar asocial people, does public assistance have legal 
n'jXTcussions on the recipient. Only one or two per cent, of all persons 
receiving public assistance conn' within this categoi). 

Public assistance, financially and otherwise*, is within the jurisdiction 
of the local authorities. It is adniinist<‘red by local Jhiblic Assistance 
(Committees, whose m(*mbers are me'mbers of the eleett'd local councils. 
I’he committe'es base ihe'ir decisions on the principle's and scope of 
e urre'iit legislation. 

Exjx'nditure' on ge-neral public assistance* in 1952-5.3 totalh'd 61 million 
kre^ner. The numbe'r e)f j)e’rsons assiste'd was about 87,000. 


B. Child Wrlfarr. 

An important j)art e)f publie- assistance* is ee>nee‘rne*d with the welfare 
e:)f childivn. The I^ublie* Assistance* Act the're fe)re* (e)nlains a numbe’r i3f 
provisions cove'ring the prote‘ctie)n and care e)f childre'u and juvemiles, 
and tliese may be* divide'd inte> thre’e* groups: 

1. (je'iieral su])e'rvision e)f children; 

2. Ihe’N’entive Child Welfare* Ce)inmitte*e‘s; 

3. Upbringing and care of ehildre*n e)ut.side* the’ir he)mes. 

To carry out the re!spe)nsibilitie*s of the authoritie*s in protecting e hild- 
ren's interests, each local ge>vernme‘nt area has a Child We'lfare* Com¬ 
mitted’, whose* nie’mbers are appe)inte*d by the loeal ge^vernme’iit. 

The child we’lfare* committee's .supe*rvise groups of childre*n who are* 
known to be* partie ularly vulne*rable*, e:specially children whe) are partly 
maintained from public funds, e)r who live unde*r e ondilions whie h rende*r 
supervisie)!! nee e*ssary in orde*r te) .safeyguard their upbringing. 

Shoulel the* ce)mmittee* in the course of general supervisie)n deem it 
nt*ce*ssary to inte*rfere*, it may take pre*ve*ntive measure’s, sueh as warning 
the child or its pare*nts, a[)pointing a supe*rvisory guardian, or making 
special orders te) the* pare*nts abe)ut thei child’s care and upbringing, for 
e’xainple* that it should atte*nd a nursery .school, a leisure home, or a con¬ 
tinuation school, depe’iiding on whether the child is e)f le*gal school age, 
e)r is younger or olde*r. 

Where preventive me*asures arc dce*me'd inadequate, either be'cause* 
the child is too difficult e)r be'cause the parents negle*et it, the child 
welfare committee may order its removal from home* for a limited or 
unlimited period. The child we'lfare committee is also re'sponsible for 
placing, educating, and training childre*n who arc withe)ut guardians, or 
whose parents are* temporarily or pe’rmancntly unable to give them 
ade'quate care. 
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Appeals against a derision of th(‘ child welfare eoininittee to reniov<' 
a child from its honn^ may be referred to the National CUiild Welfare 
d’ribunal. Should tin* tribunal uphold the decision, a further appeal may 
be made to tln^ courts of law. There are no children's and juv(Miile courts. 
The various forms of child welfare institutions are as follows: 

J. Jnslituiions for Preventive Child W'cljare. 

The Act makes the Ministry of Soiial Affairs responsible for approving 
|)rev('ntive institutions, ap])roval being a nec(‘ssary qualification for the 
r(‘C(‘ipt of grants from the State and local authorities, whih' under the 
terms of the Act th(‘ child w<‘lfar<‘ committee may only send children to 
approv('d preventive institutions. 

'riie pn'ventive institutions may be divided into thn'e main groups; 

1. Day Nurseries, for babies up to the age of two or thrc'c. 

1^. Nursery Sehools, for children under school age; /. e. l)etwe('n two or 
three and seven. 

3. Leisure homes, for children of school age, outside school hours. 

•1. Recreation Centres and other spare-time activities, both for children 
of school ag(' (mainly aged lO-l-l) and juveniles aged M 18. 



Tiny tots are well looked after. ''The little folk”, as a Danish writer of this 
century has called them, are shown on an outing with their nurses. 
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Thcr(‘ ar(' aboul 8(H) institiilions for prcvrntivc cliild vvc'lfan*. Thry 
an^ <fubjcct to administrative, and to some extc'iit to educational, insptr- 
tioii by the Government authoriti('s throiicjh lh(' (haieral Insjx'ctorate of 
C'hild Welfare. I’lieir establishriKMit an(] opcTation are subsidized by th(‘ 
Stat(‘ and local authoritic's. Subsidies in the fiscal year 1952 55 amounted 
to 31,500,000 kr., of which the State contributc’d 17,000,000 kr. and the 
local authorities M,50(),()()0. 

11. Educational Homes. 

As in the case of preventive institutions, the Ministry of Social Affairs 
is responsible for ap])rovino jnivate educational homes under th(' Public 
Assistance Act. Apjnoval is ne((‘ssar\ before an educational home may 
accept children cared for by the local childrt'irs welfart* committ(‘e. 

The institution may be ap])rov(‘d as a youth home, an (’ducational 
school home, a home for (hildn’ii, or a reformatory (house of observa¬ 
tion). Approval may also be j>iven to honu’s with special purpt^ses, such 
as special traininct Ikuik's (homes for a}:)j)r(‘ntices, domestic scii'iice 
schools, etc.), or boarding' houK's during irainiiu’ (homes for aj)pn’ntic(’s, 
etc.), or homes for diildren whos(' develojmu'iit is so retarded or so 
defectiv’e that tlu'y are unable to benelit from ordinary t('aching (honu’s 
for backward children and protedive lionu's). I'here are about 3(50 educ¬ 
ational homes, a f('w of which art’ Stati* or municipal institutions, the 
majority being ind(‘pend(’nt lionu's owm'd by private individuals or 
associations. Lik<‘ the pn'vt’iitive institutions, (’ducational homes are sub¬ 
ject to administrative, financial and edu('ational sup(’rvision by the 
General Inspectorate of Child Wc’lfare. 

'Pile bulk of the cost of operating (’ducational hoim’s is coven’d by 
maintenance fe(;s paid by the local authoriti(’s and by State grants. In 
the fiscal year 1952-53, public ('xp(’nditure on educational homes amount¬ 
ed to 39,000,000 kr., of which the State (ontributed 10 million kr. and 
local authorities the rest. 

C. Special Relief. 

The care of physically and mentally handicappi'd p(‘rsons, including tin* 
crippled and defonm’d, the blind, the d(’af, epileptics, the feeble-niiridc’d, 
and the insane, constitut(\s a sp(’cial category of social relief. The State 
is primarily responsibh’ for the care, education, and support of these 
groups, and the guiding principle is that, besides provision for their sup¬ 
port and welfare, irn^spectiv^e of their financial status, an effort should be 
made to enable them to h'ad a normal and useful life. It is the r(‘spon- 
sibilty of the local social committe to arrange special care for persons who 
need it, and, when necessary, to plac(’ them in special institutions for 
cure and/or care. The care and training of the crippled is compulsory. 
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Institutions an' chiefly administered by voluntary prbate societies, sub¬ 
sidized by the Stat('. 

It is likewise compulsory for all blind and deaf children to attend 
special schools, where they n'ceive both general eh'im'ntary and con¬ 
tinuation school education and suitable v^ocational training. 

Mentally defective children who are judgc'd imapable of profiting 
from ('lemenlary instruction, must attend special schools, where they 
receive suitable instruction and practical training. 

In 1952 53, about 3(),h00 persons were in institutions or under publicly 
supervised care, including 11,KK) insane and 15,950 feeble-minded. The 
( ost to the State was about 100 million kroner. 

The law also provides assisianc(' for lh<' niief of tuberculosis patients 
and their families. 'Hie basic piinciph' here is to grant assistance which 
will confine the consequeiHcs within the narrowest i)ossible limits, "iiie 
cost of this branch of public assistance in 1952 53 amounted to about 
6,000,000 kroner. 

The same basic principle und(*rli(‘s the provisions made for relief of 
persons on compulsory military service, or tlu'ir dependants. The cost 
of this rt'lief in 1952 53 was 9,000,000 kroner. 



Creches and nurseries care for homeless children, and for others whose 
parents cannot provide for them. 
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IV, Family Welfare Measures 

In the late nineteen-thirti(‘s and after the war a nuinber of reforms were 
introdue(‘d which wc'ri' designt“d to give financial relief to large fantilic's 
and provide better conditions for the rising generation. 

A. Ante-Natal and Post-Natal Maternity Welfare. 

All expectant nunlic'rs, regardh‘ss of financial status and c.ircuInstan('(^s, 
are entith^d to three examinations by a doctor and sc'ven by a licc^nsed 
midwife*, free of c harge. 

T.egislation passc'd in lb:^9 providc‘d for the c\stablishmc*nl of public 
matc'rnity aid cc'ntres in \arious parts of the c'oiintry. In towns without 
sjjc'cial maternity aid centres, consultations arc* usually hc*ld at least once* 
a w^eek. The object of the cc*ntres is to assist and advise* married and 
unmarried expectant mothers in all personal, mc*dical, soc ial, and h'gal 



aroused great interest among educationists abroad. 
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questions associ;it(‘cl with their confinement, and (\sj)(Tially about finan¬ 
cial and m(‘dica] ante-natal and post-natal assistance and all maintenance 
benefits to which they may be entitled. 'I'he centn's also assist needy 
wonu'n to find suitable accommodation before and after their confinement 
and, when nc'cessary, assist th(’m to arram^e for the nursini^ or adoj)tion 
of their baby, 'riie costs an* divided equally between the State and local 
authorities. 

I h(* mat<u'nity aid centres have established antevnatal and maternity 
home's and he)me*s for babie*s, and grants are* made' towards laye'ttes. 

In addition, the ce’iitre's arrange* for visiting nurse's and a home-he'lp 
servne' during eejnfine'nu'iit and post-natal convale’sce*nce*. 

In ntr)2-53, 30,()()() women, of whom 13,000 were unmarried, applie'd 
te) the* mate'rnity aid ce'iitms for assistance*, "riie total number of births 
in 1932 was about 77,000. 

I'he sick clubs pa\’ a daily cemfine-ment and ante-natal bene*fit. Me'in- 
be'rs e^f health insuranee' societie's whe:) are e'lnploye'd at e'stablishmemts 
where' work for a pe'riod after child-birth is prohibited are* entitled to 
maternity benefits for uj) to edght weeks tlu'ie'afte'r. The'se are higher 
than the be-nefits ne)rmally paid to members of a sie k club during illne*ss. 
In addition, weune'ii whose* income de)e*s ne>t e*.xre'e'd the maximum limit 
imposed by membe'rship of a sick club are e*nlitled, after the third month 
of pregnancy, to half a litre* e)f milk daily, and to erne litre* daily fe)r six 
months afte*r the birth. I'he ce>sts e)f both daily be'iie’fit and free milk are* 
defrayed from publie* funds. 

B. Single Persons n'ifh Dependants, 

I'he position of unmarrie'd ir)others and other single persons with de*- 
pe’ndanls is particularly difficult, and so has received increasing attcntie)n 
from the .social authe)ritie'.s and Parliame*nt. 

I'he authorilie's are* responsible for the maintenance and educatie)n e)f 
children whose* pairnts arc se'parate'd fchildre'ii of unmarrie'd and ju¬ 
dicially se'parated or divorced parents). The pare'nl living apart from 
the family must pay a mainte'uance allowane e*, and whe'ii the income e)f 
the parent who has charge of the child is be*le)w a specified amount, the 
allowance may be* clairne'd from public funds; the authoritic's will them 
seek to recov(*r the* sums paid from the j)arent liable. 

Whe'ii the person’s ince)me is btdow the specified amount, allowances 
arc paid from public funds in respe'ct of the childre*n of widows and 
widowers and unmarrie'd par(*nts, in ease's where the father has disap- 
pe^ared or is de'ad. Public alhnvance's are also paid in respe'e.t of orphans. 

In the fiscal year 1952 53, allowances we^re paid from public funds 
in respect of about 30,000 children bom of unmarried parents and just 
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Many of the inhabitants of bigger cities, and (Copenhagen in particular, 
spend their leisure in their ''colony gardens'^ ivheie they can satisfy their 
gardening urge at modest cost. 


f)\’C'r !^(),000 childrt'ii born of marri(‘(J parrots. About 45 p(‘r cent, of th(* 
amounts advanr(’d was later recoven'd from the persons liable, the 
balance, about 18,000,000 kr., constituting the net public cost. Public 
expenditure on allowances for widows’ and widowers’ childn'ii and or¬ 
phans in the same year amounted to 8,600,000 kr. 

C. (Child Health Scrtncc. 

fii the campaign against infant mortality and illness in the first year of 
life, numerous local authorities, subsidized by the State, employ public 
health nurses, who regularly call on young mothers at home to advise 
them on the feeding and care of their babies. Similar services arc pro¬ 
vided by privately established, charitable child welfare centres, where at 
n‘gular intervals mothers may call for a check-up of their babies. All 
children under school age, n’gardle.ss of parents’ status, are entitled to 
an annual medical examination. The health of children is also under 
observation during schooldays, as all schoolchildren are regularly exa¬ 
mined by school doctors and nurses. Free dental care is increasingly pro¬ 
vided for schoolchildren. 

D. School Meals, 

The Public Welfare Act empowers local authorities to provide a free 
daily meal for children in the seven lowest classes from November 1 till 
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March 1, and in cantain cases afterwards. Instead of th(‘ meal, a quarter 
of a litre of milk with addc'd vitamins may i)e ^iven. Daring the rest of 
the school year, children in the seven lowest classes may receive a quarter 
of a litre of milk daily. All children may liave .school meals, regardle.ss 
of parents’ inc ome'. Tlie costs are defrayed by the local authorities, who 
rc'c:over up to one-third of the amount from the State. School meals have 
bc'c'ii introducc'd in Clopenhagc'u and in a number of other tcnvns and 
cities. 

Vj. Day Nurscriis, Nursery Schools, etc. 

With rc'gard to day nursc'ric's, c'tc. available to homes, sc'c* the sennion 
on Child Wc'lfare (Til IV). 

F. (General ('Juldren's Alloivances. 

Family welfare mc'asures are supplc'inc'iitc'd by tax allowances and cash 
bc'nefits w'hich ease the financ ial burdens of raising and maintaining a 
family. Family allow^ances arc' paid in ivspc'c t of all children below the 
age of 16 when the* income of the parc'iits doc's not exceed 16,000 kr. per 
annum, that is to .say, to about 95 per c c'nt. of all families with children. 
The' allow'ancc's vary bc'twecm 88 and 182 kr. per child acc'ording to in¬ 
come and locality, 

(i. Home Help Service. 

When a housewife', owing to illnc'ss or child-birth, is tc'inporarily prc'- 
vented from attc'iiding to the housekeeping, the' family will oftcni ex¬ 
perience grc’at difficulty, ('.specially if there are young children. 'Fo m(U?t 
this situation a number of local authorities and private a.s.sociations 
organized, .some yc’ars ago, a home-help sc'rvice, which is State-.sub.sidizc'd. 
A FTorne Help Service Act, passc'd in 1919 and amc'iided in 1952, enables 
any local authority to e.stabli.sh .suc'h a .sc'rvict*, which assists families for 
up to two wec'ks at a time, wTen the mother is ill or in need of a rc'st, 
as after child-birth. The hc'lp is free* of charge to homes without means, 
and in other case's is paid for on a .scale* graduated according to income, 
number of children, and locality. The need of a home* help must be 
certified by a doctor or midwife'. The service may be administered by 
the local authorities or by a private or public institution undc'r local 
govemment inspection. 


V. Industrial Safety Measures 

A. Accident Insurance and Sanitation. 

The' legislation first lays down certain minimum rcfiuirc'mc'uts with 
regard to the nature of the prt'miscs, including provisions governing 
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Maternity Aid is a service which is also available to thousands' of unmauied 
mothers. This is the new headquarters. 


height to c'(’iling, air spare*, lighting and healing, sanitation and lavatory 
facilities, and dining rooms, etc. Another group of pro\’isions gi\'(\s direc¬ 
tions regarding the j)revention of accid(*nts in connection with dang(*rons 
machinery. The managers of the establishments, in collaboration with 
experts from the (omf)etent authorities, must draw up g(‘neral and discip¬ 
linary regulations covering these matt<*rs. J hese* provisions are supph*- 
mented by a Cioverinne’nt factory insp(*ction service*. 


B. Protection of Women and Jur'cniles, 

Aoricultural Workers, Salaried Ewjdoyces, and Seamen. 

As in other eountrit*s, the* employment e)f womc*n and children in 
fac.te)rie*s was re'garded wdth great disfavour at an e*arly date. I'he first 
Factory Act to protect wome*n and yejung persons was passed in 1873. 
Under current law, no child under 14 may be employe*d, except in agri¬ 
culture*, forestry, and horticulture, and as ine*sse*ngers. Juveniles between 
14 and 18 yt^ars are forbidden to do night work (})e*tw^een 6 p.in. and 
6 a.m.), but the*rc is no prohibition of night w^ork by women. 

For four wrecks after child-birth, w'ome’ii must not work in industries 
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or crafts, at construction work or in transport, or in warehouses, except 
on production of a nu'dical certificat(* stating that the work is without 
risk to the health of mother or cliild. During the period in which a 
woman is proliihited from working she is entith'd, if the child is in her 
care, to a daily Ixmefit from pul)lic funds (witluuit obligation of repay- 
nu’iit or other legal eff('( ts), except for days wlien she is h'gally <‘ntilled 
to daily benefits from a sick club, as s(‘t out above. 

At the commencement of training in a craft or for an office post, 
artich's of appn'nticeship must be drawn up in conformity with the 
Apprentic('ship Act of 1937, setting out the duration of the apprenticeship 
and d(‘tailing various measures for the protection of the appn'iitic (', in¬ 
cluding health insurance (which is the responsibility of the employer). 

Relations Ix'twecm master and serwant (farm and domestic h(‘lp) are 
covi'red by an Act of 1921, which defines the mutual obligations and 
('ontains various provisions for tin* protection of the workers. 

An Act of 1918 similarly regulat<‘S n'lations betw'('en employer and 
salari(‘d ('mployee, including provisions conc(‘rning notice to terminate 
emjiloyrnent, the' legal position of the (*nipl()ye(' during illiH'ss, militaiy 
s('rvice, or pregnancy, and guaranteeing fre('dom of assoviation and 
assembly, etc. 

Special protectixe measun's operate* in the case of seamen. 

C. Working Hours. 

Work on Sundays and (hurch holidays is generally speaking prohibited 
though agriculture, forestry, and horticulture are exempted. Inhere are 
no general regulations governing the working hours of adults, but in 
practice the eight-hour day has been universal sinci* 1919 by agn*ement 
between employers' and workers’ organizations. Special ri'gulations govern 
shops. 

In recent years, the idea of a week-end without work has made in¬ 
creasing headway, .so that the .staff of many establishments now* work 
half an hour longer on the first five days of the w^eek in order to cease 
work earlier on Saturdays. 

1). Annual Holidays. 

The Holiday Act of 1938, amended in 19.53, granted the legal right 
to holidays with pay (a privilege previously res('rved mainly for civil 
s('rvants) to all wage and .salary earners in public or private employment. 
The Act does not apply to certain groups, such as civil servants and 
apprentices, whose right to paid holidays w^as covered by previous l(*gis- 
lation. 

All persons covered by the Act are entitled to annual holidays and 
compensation for loss of earnings incurred. 



The duration of tho holiday is V/j days for carh month of oniploymont 
durinu: th(‘ 'lioliday yc-ar" (/. r., April I to March .SI), full cinploynicnt 
duriii!^ the' yc'ar thus i’i\'iiig the* rij^jht to 18 days. Tn the case of nicest 
Cfroujrs of workers the t'liiployer must allcwv the lioliday on consc'cutive 
(lays and in the period hetwecai May 2 and Septc'mber SO of the cah’iidar 
yc'ar following the “holida\ year", though one week of the total holiday 
alhnved may hc' given in wintc'r. 

During th(' holiday the workc'r is entitled to a holiday benefit from the 
emj)lo\er of Gjl. p('r cent, of his w^agc's during the preceding “holiday 
yc'ar". In certain cases, howewer, holiday with pay (/. c., full wagers during 
the hc^liday) may be givcui instc'ad of the (i’/j ])er caait. holiday benefit. 

VI. Labour Relations 

A. 77/( Oi^anizatinn.s. 

1 h(’ first trade unions were' foundc'd at the' bc'ginning of the 1870s. 
During the first twenty )('ars tlu' movenu'nt made slow progres.s, but its 
growth has since been rapid, and there are now about 720,000 organized 
union members. No less than 85 pcT cc'nt. of the industrial worker's are 
organized, but the pc'rcentagi' is lowc'r in agricultun' aitd the commercial 
and ch'iical branclu's, though in r'‘(<‘nt \ears the? trade' union movcmic'nt 
has b(*en making raj)id headway among these groups as well. Merst of 
the trade' unions an' affiliated to a national cc'utre, “De samvirkc'ndc' 
Fagforbund” (Clonfederaiion of Danish 'I'radc' Unions), which was 
founded in 1898. 

The c'mployers' associations have developed paralh'l with the; trade 
unions, and their ccmtral organization, “Dansk Arbejdsgiverforcaiing” 
(Danish Employers' Cloufedc'ration), founded in 1896, now caters for 
practically all commc'rcial and industrial groups. At presc'iit, the associa- 
tiorj’s members employ about 500,000 workers. 

Danish rc'gulations governing labour relations presemt two distinct 
features. I'irst, thc'y art' the' rc'sult of free agreements betw'c'en the oppos¬ 
ing sides, their terms being either defined in thc^ “ba.sic agrec'mc'nt” or 
laid down in Ic'gislation which thc'y thc'm.selvcs have sponsored. Sc'condly, 
thc!y clc'arly diffc'rentiate between “conflicts of interest" and conflicts on 
“points of law", “conflicts on points of law'" bc'ing dispute's about the 
interprc’tation of the tc'xts of current collc'ctive agreements, and “con¬ 
flicts of interest" about the; rc'nc’wal of an agrec'rnc^nt or the; conclusion 
of a nt'w one in a sphere not previously coverc'd. 

Disputes concerning the. interpretation of the tc;xt of an c'xisting agrc'c'- 
memt are settled, in the last revsort, by an industrial Court of Arbitration, 
con.sisting of four or more arbitrators nominated in equal numbers by 
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The prevalence of tuberculosis is one of the f^reatest social evils in Green¬ 
land. The building of new sanatoria has therefore been an important step 
in the improvement of conditions. This is the Queen Ingrid Sanatorium. 
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the ori;ani/ati(>ns of ein])loyers and workers, plus an impartial arbitrator 
\vlio is a lawyer. 

Disputes about the allc.^ecl violation of a eolhrtive agreement are 
submitted to the l\'rman('ni Clourt of Arl)itration, the imunbers of which 
ar(‘ ap])oinlecl, directly or indirectly, by the central organizations of 
workers and employers. 

I’hu.s. all legal clisput<-s which cannot be settled by direct n(‘gotiation 
are referred to arbitration. They may never be used as a pretext for a 
stoppage' of work. 

Tn the case of a conflict of interest, the' central organizations have 
agreed e)n the procedure to be* followed in concluding or renewing an 
agn'enu'iit. If the disputing partie's fail to n'acli an agrf'cim'nt after 
negotiation, and the-re is a dange'r of a stoppage of work in const'qnence, 
the Public Clonciliator must intervene and call upon the parties to try to 
reach a compromise. If these' ne'gotiations also fail, a strike or lockout 
is permissible, but the' jjroce'duie he'ie' de'seribe'd, and the' whole* machinery 
of conciliatif)!! which the law re'qnirecs, .se'rves te) e'lisure that this e'on- 
tinge’iicy will not arise until all po.ssibililie'.s of an amicable* solution have 
l)e’t'n (■'xhausted. 

B. Measures to rountetaet Vnemplayui^ent. 

In vie.w of the* more or h'ss world-wide* unemployme’nt which pre’- 
vailed between the two world wars, it is e*asy to understand why one 
of the main obje’cts of po.st-war e'conomic and social policie^s - in Den¬ 
mark no l(’s.s than in other ce)unlrie.s - was the* attainment of a high and 
stable leve'l of employment. Regard for employine^nt today influences 
a great number of de*cisions in various sphe’res of government, .such as 
fore'ign policy, foreign-exchange* policy, taxation policy, etc. These policie's 
are .supplemented by a cornpre'he'nsive set of measure's d(^signe'd to emable 
every citize'u to earn his living by mexans within his pe)\ver.s. 

The me'asnres include the development of the public employme>nt 
.s(*rv'ice*, which was referred to under employment in.surance, and which 
includc's a ste’adily growing vocational advic e* and training machinc'ry. 
In addition to this are the e’lnployment-promoting measure's, which 
mainly take the* form of public works, and the vocational training mea¬ 
sure's de'signed for spe'cial groups, .such as juvenile unemploye''d, di.sabled 
persons, and .so on. 

While })etw'e*en the' wars iint'inployment w\is ve*ry high - in the 193()s 
often as much as 20 per cent, of all organized workers - the? post-w^ar 
years have brought a ('onsiderable improvement, though in spite of the 
generally high level of employment, unemf)loyment has more than once 
exceeded 8 or 10 per cent, of all organized workers. 



HOUSING 


In di(‘ past, all public housing was left entii(‘ly to ])rivate (‘lUerprise. 
'I’he first co-oporati\e and oIIkt non-profit-making building societies 
began operations at about the turn of the century. In the years im¬ 
mediately b('for(“ llic last war, and especially during and since the war, 
an increasing proj)ortion of new housing has been built by these organi¬ 
zations. 

About 37 pc*r cent, of the dw(‘llings comph'ted in 1951 were erected 
by co-oj)erative and other non-profit-making building societies, 50 per 
c(‘nt. by j)ri\'ate builders subsidized by Ciov(‘rnnient loans, 7 per cent, bv 
private unsubsidiz(’d builders, and b per cent, by public authorities. 

In n'cent years, especially sinci' the passage of the Housing Subsid> 
.'\<’t of April 30, 191(), ('onsiderabh* support has been giv(ii to housing. 

Under this Act, which with minor amendments remained in forces up 
to ()ctob('r, 1951, housing was stimulal(‘d by CTO\’<'rnm(‘nt loans at re- 
duc{‘d rat(‘s of interest and on easy repaynu'ut terms. Interest was re- 
ducc'd to two or three* per cent., repaynu’nt to begin 20 years later. 

For large families building th(*ir own homes, (Government loans were 
provid<*d on exce^ptionally favourabh* te'rms, and sjx'eial r(*nt rebates 
were granted to large families occupying flats in buildings erected by 
social building societie's, or in othe'r house's built with CGovernmemt loans 
since 1950. Subject te) ce'rtain conditiems, housing rebate's we're' grante'd 
to old-age and di.sablcme'nt pensione'rs, and le) invalids. 

The principle's unde'iiying the })ublic support of housing were' amende'd 
by the Ae t of (X*te)be’r b, 1951, and de’ve*lope?d in the e urrent Housing 
Subsidy Act of April 14, 1955, whieh will rennain in force* until April 1, 
1959. 

State loans are still grante'd for house building, but at the curremt 
rale of interest. An annual grant is made' to reduce' the he)useholde*r’s 
maintenance cx})e'nses. The subsidy for flats with a floor space: of 50 
to 85 m- in buildings constructed by social building societies and in 
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Flats overlooking the Sound, north of (lopcJiha^en. 


dt'tac'lu’d houses buill for faniilit's of small means, amounts to 11 kr. per 
m-, while oihi'r private owners building with Government loans receive 
a subsidy of h kr, p('r rn- for .such dwellings. No sub.sidy is grant(‘d for 
that part of the dwelling which exceeds 85 m- gross floor space, and the 
subsidy is reduced if the floor space* of the dwelling is below 50 m-. 

In addition to this ge'iieral maintenance subsidy, rebates arc .still allowed 
to large families and old-age and di.sablem<*nt pensioners. Families oc¬ 
cupying a dwelling buill after January 1, 1950, for example, n’ceive a 
H'bate of 95, 45, 55, b5 or 75 pe’r cent, of the rent, wh<*n there are 9, 
•1, 5, 6, or 7 or inure children, respectively. 

With this extensive* support it has been po.ssible to reduce the housing 
shortage which arose during th<* war and the immediate post-war years. 
Estimates .showed that in the middle of 1954 the pre-war ratio between 
population and number of dwelling units had been almost n’.storcd. 
Nev(*rthele.ss the* housing shortage* has not b('e*n entirely eliminated, for 
eme* re‘a.son b(*e auso ince)nn*s are neiw much higher in prope)rtion to re’iits 
than before the* war, a fact which it is assumed has incrcase’d the demand 
for heiusing. 

An illustration of this trend is provided by the fact that the average 
income of a skilled worker rose by about 150 per cent, between 1919 and 
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Hbj, \vhil(‘ ihr rents of dwellings built before 1939, which constitute 
about 85 per cent, of all dw('Hings, rose by only 15 })er cc'iit. owing to 
Goveriim(‘nt nMit control. During the same })eriod, building costs rose 
by about 170 p(T cent., but owing to the above-mentioned public support, 
this incr(‘ase has not yet been refU'cted in tin* rent h'vel of new housing. 

Ihe fact that the bulk of ('xisting housing has been })artly cxclud<‘d 
from the general trend of the price' h'vt'l has manifestly impeded the 
adjustment of supply and de'inand in the field of housing. 'Jo n'lnedy 
this situation a m'w Rc'iit .^ct was })assed on April 14, 1955, which allows 
rents in houses let bedore 1939 to be raise'd by 1957, in stage’s at a rate 
of increase’ fixe'd by the Act, te) up 1«) 24 per cent, of the re’iit paid e)n 



Since the war, there has been a move to make gieater use of land by build¬ 
ing upwards. Here are some new skyscrapers near Copenhagen. 









September 1, 1939. For dwellings originally let during the p(‘riod between 
September 1, 1939, and December 31, 1943, the rent may b(' raised by 
up to 19 per cent., while the rent of dwellings let b('tw(‘en January 1, 
1946, and December 31, 1948, may be rais(‘d to up to 14 per canit. of 
the original rent. 

'File total iunnb<'r of dwellings in 19.34 was about 1,380,000, including 
about 920,000 flats in urban areas. I'he annual output in the last fiv('- 
year period has been about 21,000 dw(41ings. In n'camt y(‘ars various 
means have be('n adojHed to increase the output, including the rationali/a- 
tioii of building processc's, tlu' employment of new methods, and iiicn'ased 
building during the winter months. In the ])ast, building has be('n 
largely a s('as()nal acti\it\', for climatic rc'asons. In lf)34, about 23,000 
dwellings were' ccjmph'ted. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
EMIGRATION OFFICE 


Eiuigration is vrry liniitccl, owing to tho sinalliK'ss of iht* country ami 
th<' r(*lativ(‘ly high living standards. At the peak ])(‘riod about the turn 
of th(‘ century and after the First World War, the annual number of 
emigrants was about 6,000, but in the decadt* pri’ceding the Second 
World War tin* number dwindled to an avt'rage of 100, owing to the 
dejtn'ssion and unemployim*nt ov('rs(‘as, and ctuis(‘qu('nt restrictions on 
immigration, d’he enforced isolation during tin* last war and the rapid 
dev(‘loprjient of many overseas countries aft(T\\arcls stimulated interest 
in (‘migration, and betwe(*n May 1915 and L)ocemb(‘r !>!, 1954, 19,000 
p('rsons emigrated. More than 90 per eent. went to Clanada and the 
Lhiit(‘d Stat(‘s, the two countries which had previously becMi the main 
obj(‘cti\'(’s. Ov(Tseas emigration, whith must now be assum''d to have 
s('ttl<‘d dou'n to a st('ady level, has r<‘C(.'ntly totalled about 2J)00 a y<‘ar. 

The (joverimieul Emigration Office, which was established by the 
Emigration Act of May 2, 1954, neither encourages nor discourages 
emigration, as the indi^'i(lual mu.st decide for hims(‘lf whetluT he wishes 
to emigrate. 1 he principal obj(‘ct of the office is to assist p('rsons wh(> 
ha\’e decided to do so, by furnishing the information which will makt* 
them fully realize* the implications of their decision. I’he importance of 
knowing the language of tin* country to which they wish to go is stresst^d. 
The offi( (• tries to procure as detailed and as accurate information as 
possibh* about the countries to which emigration take* place, mainly via 
dijjlomatit and consular repivseiitatives, who send in reports on itnmigra- 
tion regulations and other r(*lt'vant matters. 

The Covernnu'nt Emigration Office keeps a file of emigrants, and is 
iTsponsibh* for sup(*rvi.sing the lic(*nsed emigration agents. 

Tin* office al.so administers agreements n.'lating to tin* exchange of 
traine(’s, that is, young persons who go abroad to perfect their knowledge 
of foreign languages or for training in their vocation while taking em- 
ploynn'iit. 

Such agreements have been concluded with Austria, Fraiu e, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Switz(’iiand. 

Tin* address of the Emigration Office is: Lundsgade 9, Ciopenhagt'ii, 0. 
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The bastions of Kronborg, the Renaissance castle built by Frederik II at 
the entrance to the Sound near Elsinore. 
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MUSEUMS AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


Archaeological and Historical Collections 

THK NATioNAi. MisKUM (N ationalwusci I) is not only ont* of tho })rin- 
(ipal museums in Scaiulinavia; it also has ilu* n'pulation of hein,t( oik' 
of the most iiil(‘r(\stiiig institutions in Ncjnhern Knro])(\ I'he oiitsiandini^ 
(‘xhibits are ih(‘ chief national Danish collections of archaeolotijy and 
social history, beginninsr with the Old Storu* 6000 8000 15. C., and 
concluding with our own lime. The museum also contains a collection 
of coins and medals, an archaeological collection fiY)m the anci<*nt Medi- 
t('rranean cultures > the Oollection of Antiquititvs - and a large and rich 
ethnological collection from ov<‘rseas. 

Administratively, the National Museum is divided into st'vi'ii D(‘part- 
nuMits, each under a ‘'Keeper" and all under one Director. In his ad¬ 
ministrative <'apacity the Director is assistt'd by a legally trained Clhief 
Cderk. All other officials are scientists. 

The scope’ of the museum’s activities is as follows: - 

1) Preservation, protectiem, and (onstant expansion of the comprehensive 
collections. In the’ case of finds of ancient Danish objects of cultural 
value (the “Danefac"), e’xpansion lakes place by means of a general 
obligation to surrendiT such objects against compensation, under legisla¬ 
tion dating from the seve’iiteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

2) Scientific n’search in connection with the cultun’s re})r<’s<'nted in the’ 
colh’ctions of the National Museum is considered to be as important as 
the collectiems themselve's. This includes not only exeavations of pre'- 
historic and historic objects, but also the study of the material culture of 
later centuries, such as studies and surveys of manor houses and farm 
buildings, ethnological research bearing on the living conditions of pea¬ 
sants, craftsmen, and workers prior to the Industrial Revolution, the 
living conditions of Grt’enland Eskimos before the advent of European 
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Seen fio}n the riding ttack in the ^liioiinds of Christiniuborg Palace is the 
Prince's Palace, which forms the nucleus of the National Museum. 7 he 
collections ivoe transfer)cd to this building in ldj3. 


influenre, oio., and participation in expeditions to \aiions countries 
beyond the orbit of Euro})ean civilization, in j)ariicular ('xpeditions lik(' 
the one’s in reci'nt years to ('entral Asia, d’lie information colh’cted is 
deposited in tlm archi\‘<’s of the mus(’mn, whicli thus constitute an in¬ 
valuable su])jdenieiit to the knowledge providi’d by the collections. An 
outstanding' jjosition in the archives is ocaupic’d by “Tlie State’ Arrhi\’es 
of Historical Films and Voices", tin* oldest film archives in the world, 
establishc’d by private initiative in and incorporatc’d in the National 

Museum in H)43. Th(‘ archives contain rc’cordings of emiiu’iit Dane’s 
from the turn of the century until the present day, of national historical 
ev'eiit.s, and other material illustrating Danish civilization during recc’nt 
decades. For dating the antiquities, the' museum has a pollen analysis 
laboratory and a radio-carbon dating laboratory, both ojx’rating in 
close collaboration with another Cioverimient institution, tin* Geological 
Research Institute. The National Museum thus functions as a scientific 
institution which suj)plcmenls and collaborates with the unwersities in 
the field of social and cultural history, atid its results arc recorded in the 
publications issued by the museum in an archaeological atid an ethnolo- 
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gical scries. In the teaching of University stud(‘rits also there is close co¬ 
operation Ix'tween the Natitmal Miisenin and the University of Copen¬ 
hagen, as indicated i)y the fact that the University institutes for classical 
and pr('histori( archat'ology have' their pn'niises in the National Museum 
building, and that its CJiairs of history of ( ivilization and elhnoology are 
h(‘ld by two of th(‘ keepens of th(‘ National ATuseum. 

!») 1 he suj>emsion and jneservation of the scheduled sites of ])rehistoric 
and niedi('val inonunients. This important task, which in other Scan¬ 
dinavian countries is entrusted tf) a special State' institution known as 
th(' National Antiquariat, is in De'umark administered by the first and 
s(Hond departments of the National Museum, which an' at pn'sent en- 
gage'tl in com])iliiig a comph'te n'cord of the' ancie'iit monunn'iils ]m>- 
t('ctefl by tlu' Act for the' Pe'rservation of National Ainenitie's of May 7, 
and comprising seve'ial thousand aiu ient monuments in all. The 
protection of historically \alual)h‘ buildings from late'r centurie'S is en¬ 
trusted to the institution known as “d'he Special Buildings Tnspe'e torate”, 
whose' chairman is the Director of the National Muse'um. 

1 ) d'h(' administration e)f a number of places of historic inte'H'st in various 
parts of the country which are owm'd by the National Museum, such as 
the' ruins of the' casth' of Be>rnholm, the (^oose 'J\)wer at Vordingbe)rg in 
Ze-aland, Nyborg Ckisth' in FiiiK'n, all medieval, the' Viking fortn'ss- 
camj)s of '1 re'lleborg near Slagelse in Zealand and I’yrkat near Hobro 
in Jutland, the' Viking shi]) ne'ar Ladby in Fune'ii, and the ’^Komman- 
dorgard” on Romo in South Jutland. All these' ])lae e's are opem te) the 
public, and are’ visited by theuisands of Dane's and fore’igne'rs every year. 
!"')) The* use’ of the’ museunrs eedlections and fund of kne)wle’dge in the 
se’rvice’ e)f se'he)e)ls and adult exlue atieni. This part of the muse'um s activ- 
itie’s, whieli is carrie'd out in cle>se collaboration with sche)e)]s, is e'xpand- 
ing rapidly, and cenistanl ('fforts are be'ing made to find ne’w methods of 
appre)ach, such as arranging national lecture tours with the showing of 
films, de'monstratie)ns of ce)slunies, etc. 

Founde’d in 1807 the Natiemal Museum absorbe'd the much older 
Re)yal 'Freasure* C’hamber collections, starte'd in the se'ventee’iith century. 
Sine e the middle of the* ninete'enth century the museum has be’em accom- 
me>date’d in the’ ‘‘Prinsems Palais” by the be'autiful old Frederiksholms 
Ckmal, betwee'ii Christiansborg Castle and the Ny Caiisbe’rg (jlyptolhek. 
With its fine inte’riors this splendid old Roemcco palace* forms an e'xquisile 
se’tting fe)r the collections. It was built in 1743 14 as a residence few the 
(hown Prince by N. Rigtve'd, architeet of the four Amalie’iiborg palaces. 
During 1928-38 spacious new’ additions w^ere* made to the* buildings eif 
the Old Palace, so that it w^as po.ssibh* to allot to the exhibits fi\’e times 
their original floor space. The collections are now* divided so that the 
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entrance to the Kthnolot^ic al Department is fn)ni No. 10, Ny Vestergacle, 
all the other Dc'partinents being approached by the main entrance to 
the old palace at No. 12, Fred(‘riksholm Kanal. 

The most famous part of tin* National Mus(‘um is the Prehistoric Da¬ 
nish Departmc’nt containing many specimens of European renown: 
w(‘apons of flint, about ff)ur thousand yi'ars old, the finest in Europe and 
of splendid workmanship; dress(*s of Bronzt' Age im'n and women, three' 
thousand years old, the oldest in the world; the* earliest known musical 
instruments, the' “Eurs”, whieh are still blown on spe'cial occasions; 
helmets of the' Bronze Age, with twiste'd horns as the distinguishing mark 
of the lielmi't (similar to the heraldry' of the Middle Age*s), and fe)nnd, 
like the Lurs, in a pe'at bog. Rennarkabh' evidence of idolatry in the dim 
past are the Sun C2ir, of the h'.arly Bronze Age, with its he)rse drawing 
a gilt sun-disc on a carl, and the Early lre)n Age ve'sse'l from Gunde*- 
strup, a large silve'r tub decorate'd with figure's of gods and sce'ne's of 
sacrifice's, belie'ved le) have' bee*n used at pagan sacrifice's te) collect the 
blood of the' \’ietims. I’he lijortspring Boat from the Ge'ltic Iron Age is 
the oldest clinke'r-built vesse*! knc)wn in Eure)]K‘; it containe'd a ‘‘carge)" 
of weapons, e'specially shields and spe'ars. The' prehistoric e olle'ctions con¬ 
clude in a re)om ('oniaining many runic stone's of the Viking Age, and 
in the courtyard is a cast, in artificial stone', e)f the' me)st fame)us e)f all 
Danish runic inonume'iits, the great Je'lling Stone', ere'e ted about the 
ye'ar 975 by Denmark's first Christian king, Ilarald Bluele)oth, in memory 
of his pare'iits, Gorm and 71iyra. In the* same ce)urtyard are various 
fe)rms of Slone Age* burials and Bronze Age pe'troglyphs. 

The Historical Collee'tieins include very fine spe'cirne'ns of Romanesque 
Ecclesiastical Art (12th and 13th Ce'iiturie's) and remarkable' finds from 
the medieval Norse, settlement in Greemlarid which include' some unique 
garments dating fre)m the fourtee'iith century. The're is also a set of 
tape'sirie's from Kronborg Castle* with large picture's of kings, made about 
1580, and many riehly carv^e'd pie'ces of Renaissanee furniture* from 
Danish manorial home's. These exhibits dating frenn later cemturie's in¬ 
clude many inte'riors from middh'-class and rustic home's, toge'ther with 
a fine collection of old guild replies and a good display of clothing and 
textiles. 

The collections of the National Museum extemd to the* presemt time. 
The? pre'sent limit of the Danish Colh'ction is the Free'dom Musenim, 
which contains relics of the* Re'si.stance Move'rnent during the German 
occupation in 1940 45. This museum will shortly obtain its own building, 
but will rt^nain under the administration ejf the* National Museum. 

In the collection of Coins and Medals the main emphasis is of course 
on Scandinavian coins, but this colh'ction is in many respects one of 
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the b(‘st in Europe, notably on arcount of its classical ((Traeco-Roinan) 
and medieval Europ(*an coins. 

Th(‘ Classical DepartnK'nt includes two marble heads from the frieze 
of th(' Parthenon, and an important collection of Creek vases from 
Archaic and Classical tiino's. Finds made in the Danish excavations at 
llama in Syria are exhibited in a special room, but one of these, the 
mommuaital figure of a lion, a Hiltite work (9th Century B. C.), is the 
central exhibit in one of the courtyards. 

The Ethnological (V)llection, found('d in 1811, is the oldest ethnolo¬ 
gical nuiscaim colleclion in the world, and nf)W th(' most cf)mprehensive 
section of the mus(‘um. Its basic (‘Icments are the collections from Arctic 


Tenth-century 
battle-axe inlaid 
with silver, 
found in a Viking 
grave in Jutland. 
(National Museum). 
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The manor house of LiseJund, on the island of Mon, exemplifies the refined 
taste of the eighteenth century. It is in the care of the National Museum. 


countries, especially Greenland. In addition to this special subject, in 
which the National Mustnim is the leadine; institution in the world, the 
collection contains great rarities from many parts of the globe, especially 
Central Asia, Indonesia, and India. This department compares favourably 
with other ethnological museums owing partly to the valuable collec¬ 
tions of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century objects from the Royal 
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Treasure CUianiber, and partly to the efficient collectine^ (T many over¬ 
seas Danes in recent tinu's. 

A separate section of the National Mus(*iun is formed by the Op('n- 
Air Mus(’um at Sorgenfri, north of Ck) pen hausen, a museum of archi¬ 
tecture mainly representative of <*arly pt'asant (ultun' in various parts 
of the country, including the foriiuT j)ossessions of South Sh'svig, and 
Scania and Ilalland in Sweden. 'I'he Open-Air Museum is growing 
ra])idly, as farms acquired in various localities are constantly re-erected 
to display f(‘atur(‘s characttTistic of ever\' part of the country. 

The 0})en-Air Museum was start('d about the year 1 bOO by Ih’rnhard 
Olsen, whose nanu* may be associated with the thn^e great archaeologists 
of th(* last century who found('d and dev(‘loj)ed the collections of the 
National Museum: namely, ( ^ j. l'homs(‘ii, ]. J. A. Worsaae, and Sophus 
Miilh'r. I homsen uncjiiestionably was one of tin* mf)si iiigi^nious museum- 
founders of the century, a pioneer and model throughout Northf'rn 
Europe. Worsaae w^as the intuitive man of science, a brilliant intellect, 
who completed what 'riu)ms(’n had begun. Sophus Muller was the 
shn'wd, intelligt'iit resc'arch student with a penetrating, critical mind, 
om‘ of lh(' greatest archa(‘ologists of his time. Ih’nihard 01s(‘n was no 
match for the oth(‘rs as a man of sci(‘nc('; he entc'red the field from a 
diffen’iit angle, having once b('en th(“ director of th(‘ w(*ll-known 'J'ivoli 
amusement park. Ikit h<‘, too, was a bold pionecu’ in the creaiio:i of 
museums. In addition to the Open-Air Museum, Ik* founded the Danish 
(Collections of the years after 1660, and his mus(‘um, the Danish Folk 
Mus(nim, w^as only incorporated in the National Mus(‘um in 1920. He 
was the first in D(’nmark to arrange museum rooms on the '‘interior" 
principle, now' so important a feature of the collections of recent cen¬ 
turies. The demand for authenticity in all details has been intensified, 
but these interiors have become a necessary' nu'ans of illustrating the past 
to the public, who come to the museum in ever-growing numbers for 
information and instruction in the civilization of lh(' past. 

In 19!f7, the country seat of liskli nd in the island of Moen was 
opeiK'd to the public. The mansion was built about 1792 for Antoin<Mte 
de la Calmette by A. Kirkerup, w'ho also partly furnished it. It still 
stands exactly as it did then, a small, idyllic n-ireat in om' of the most 
beautiful parts of the country. 

THE MUSEUM OF NATIONAL HISTORY IN FREDERIKSBORG CASTLE 
(Nationalhutori.sk Museum, Hillcrod). In the middle of the great forest 
which for ages has belonged to successive kings. King Frederik II acquired 
in 1560 a small estate which—under the name of Frederiksborg—w^as 
gradually enlarged into an imposing hunting seat. His son Ckiristian IV, 
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who had bcc'ii l)()rn there, and who wished to make it his principal 
n’sideneo, soon found it too old-fashioned and erampc'd. He decided t(^ 
t(’ar down most of th(‘ buildings and, from KiOj! to 1620, foreign archi¬ 
tects wen' engaged in building the grand Rimaissance palace with tin' 
exierior which has on the nhole been preserved. Tn the centuric’s that 
followed Frech'riksborg occn})ied an outstanding position, first as a royal 
resid('nc(' and later as iht* scene of colourful ct'n'monies in national and 
royal history. From the introduction of Absolutism in 1660 till the grant¬ 
ing of the libt'ral Ck)nstitution in 1819, the kings wen* annointed and 
crowned here in the sj)l(‘n(lid palace chapel. O'he chapel gallery has 
sem'd since 1671 as the (hapel of the Ord('rs of the Elephant and the 
Dannebrog, the esculcheons of the knights f)f these orders being hung 
then'. The pt'ace tri'atv following the great Scandinavian war was signed 
at Frederiksborg in 1 720. 

It is not surprising that Frederik \"I in 1812 sln)nld have* found it an 
appropriate' sc'tting for a museum of national history in which portraits 
of famous Danes might be hung next to the' Royal })ortrait galh'ry. 
I'Tom then on Frederiksborg has bc'en a la\’ourit(' national place of 
pilgrimage’. 

About the middle of tin* nineteenth century, King Fn'derik VII again 
made Frederik.sborg a royal residence. While' he' was staying the*re' in 
1859, a se'rious fire broke out wdiich gutted the* palace and badly damage'd 
the roofs and spires. Only the chape’l and the' wing containing the old 
audiemce hall re'rnaine’d intact. Funds we're se>e)n raise’d by national sub¬ 
scription for re'building the })alace and, a fe'w ye'ars late’r, me)st e)f the 
roe)ms had been restore'd and refurnishe'd, befe)re' any de'cisie)n had bee’ii 
made abe)ut the future use of the palace. 

Them in the 187()s J. O. Jaeobse'n - the founder of the (larlsberg 
Bre'werie's and the Ckirlsberg Fe)undatie>n - offered to provide the funds 
for establishing and maintaining the Museum of Natienial History in 
I'lederiksborg as a chre)nole)gical, pictorial re})re^s(’ntation (by means of 
portraits and histe)rical paintings) of the hi.ste)ry of Denmark, arrange'd 
on the' principle of conte'mpe)rary backgrounds with representative furni¬ 
ture and valuable objects of art, the palace, thus furnisheKl, te) remain 
available for use by the Oourt on gre’at ceremonial occasions. His offer 
w^as aceepted, and since the formulation of the guiding principle's in 
1878, this museum—which forms a part of the (larlsberg Femndation, 
and is independent of the State—has developed into one of the greatest 
and finest eolle'ctions in the country. A walk threnigh the palace* rooms 
is like a journey through the nation’s political and cultural history. 

The ce)llection of Danish portraits from the* Renaissance down to our 
own day is unique in number and quality. A number of eminent foreign 
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The oldest part of Frederiksborg Castle at llillered. This now contains the 
Museum of National History. 

artists arc also rcprcs('nlcd (Rigaud, Nattier, Pilo, Roslin). A compre¬ 
hensive and supc’tb collection of fumilure, tapestry, silver, glass, porce¬ 
lain, ('tc., chronologically arranged with coiUeinporaty portraits, providi s 
a splendid illustration of the history of style in all its facets. 'I'he Museum 
at Fn’deriksborg has become not only one of the country’s foremost 
tourist attractions, but also an imixirlant cultural institution. It is open 
to the public throughout the year. 

The castle’s surroundings, the ('xten.sive grounds and gardens, woods 
and small lakes, (mhance the beauty and splendour of (Christian IV’s 
structure’ which - through J. G. Jacobsen’s generous donation - gained 
a new lease of life. 

GAMMEL ESTRGP - THE MUSEUM OF JUTLAND ESTATES. All old 

brick-built manor-house dating from (he sixte('nth and seventeenth cent¬ 
uries, and situated between (jirena, Arhus, and Randers in the centre of 
the great manor-houses of medieval Jutland, has been furnished so 
as to preserve for posterity a picture of life on Danish estates in older 
times. Old Danish furniture and portraits complete the picture. 
Gammcl Estrup was formerly the possession of Count von Schcel. 
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TIIK CIIKONOLOdIt’.AI. COM.KCTION OI TH K DANISH KIN(;S AT 

RC)SKNBOR(; {Dr danskc Kongers kronolooiskc Saiulin^ pd Rosenborg). 
Rosonl)()ri> Palac<' was built htTwroii IGOb and 16^)?) In King Clhrislian 
IV, as a sinnnu'r iTsidciua' in '"Kongons llav(’” ( PIk' King’s (iardtai), 
which was then outside the city ramparts, but which owing to the city’s 
growth is now in the C(aitre. Whih' the old n'sidential jialace was torn 
down, and its successor (niristiansborg was twice' di'stroyed by fin', Ro- 
senlxng stands undainage'd and unaltered. And although nenv a museum 
die ]xilac(' has pn‘S('r\ed its character of an old n>yal n’side'iuT'. Willi its 
curved gables and sandstone ornanu'nts on n'd walls, Rosi'iiborg is one 
of the finest examples of Danish architectun' round about HiOO, whie h 
was infhu'iK'ed by Dutch Ri'iiaissance style. 

For a ci'iituiv tin' Danish kings often residi'd tlw're, but by the 
eightei'iith ( ('iitury the' palac<*, in spitt' of a few alterations, w^as thought 
ont-of-dai(', and so was less frequently used. It is for this n'ason that the 
interiors dating from the sc'venteenh and I'arly eighlt'i'iith centuries 
have b('en jireseived. Idle prixati' apartments of (Christian IV retain the 
old w’ooden wainscotings with inserted conti'iiqiorary Fh'mish jiaintings 
which wen* installed when the palace was built; th(' walls of another 
room are still lim'd with th<' artificial marbh' mad<' by Italian stucco- 
work('rs in tin' KibOs, and tin' domed and richly s( ulpturt'd stucco ceiling 
of the long Banquet Hall dati's from the earb yi'ars of tin* ('ightc'i'nth 
century. 

Many of tin' original furnishings, including tapi'stry and furniture, 
havi' been pn'si'rved, in some cases in the rooms wln're they wt'ri' origin¬ 
ally placed; for example, there is an exceptionally largt' (‘olh'ction of 
Barotpie siU’er furniture. Furniture from other royal palaci's has Ix'en 
added in tin* course of linn*. 

Sinci' its ('arliest days, the palace has housed the royal collections of 
art, portraits of the royal family, and decorative art. The wealth of glass 
includes a great collection of Vc’iietian crystal, brought home by King 
Frederik from Italy in 1709, and arranged by him in a room resi'rved 
for the purpose. The entire arrangement remains intact. 

Idle porcelain imludi’s East-Indiari and eighteenth-century^ Meissi'n 
and Scvri's ware, and early products of the Royal Danish Porcelain 
Factory from late in the same century. Dating from this period is the 
famous Flora Danica si'rvii'c, which w'as named from tin* pictures of 
Danish plants with which it is decorated. The museum is specially rich 
in gold- and silverw'are of the sixteenth, sevc'nteenth, and c'ighteenth 
centuries: jewelry', cups, and toilet-sets, one of these, made in Paris in 
1685, being entirely of silver. 

The palace also contains royal robes, one of the largest European col- 
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, n 1 ;<• ni ihp jnost elegant masterpieces 0/ the royal 

Tjlder%iriTal IV. OriJinally ouUide the confines of his capital, tt ts 
today in the heart of Copenhagen. 
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Anwri^i> the 
treasures of the 
Rosenborg 
collection is the 
chalice used by 
Christian 1V. 



loclions of .sc\(’ntc(’nth-('<‘ntury appar(‘l, tho olclost existing 

coronation robes, worn by King Christian V in 1670. Th(‘ coronation 
robes of later kings, clown to the last from UMO, ar(’ kept in the palace 
wardrobe. 'Ihe coronation chair of caned ivory and narwhal tusk, 
dating from the 166()s, and the corresponding Quc'en's throne from 1731, 
have always been kept at Rosc'nborg, together with the thre<' silver lions 
which stood in front of the thrones at coronations. Iherc is also a set 
of rare Persian carpets, inset with gold and silver filigree, which were 
used for decorating th<" church during coronations. The Danish crown 
jewels have been kept here for centuries; th(‘ finest specimen is King 
Christian JV's ( lown of 15S)6, a sumi^tuously ornamented work of gold 
embellished with enamelling, diamonds, and pearls. The Queem’s jewels 
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include a costly collection of ornaments set with emeralds, diamonds, 
and other precious stones. The Queen wears these on ceremonial oc¬ 
casions, whih' th(‘ Kini^ uses the diamond-studded insignia of the Orders 
of the Klej)hant and the I)ann(‘bro^. 

All the Rosenborg collections still behm^ to the rei£^nin,i> King, and 
not only the jewels, but also the furnitun* and porcelain, an* oc casionally 
us(*d by the Court. Jhit since the IS.'^Os, the collections have been opc'ii 
to the public, arranged chronologically as a museum and a memorial to 
the royal family, the rooms furnished for Christian TV still containing 
ih<‘ contem]5orary furniture, ])aiutings and othc'i* objects, succ(‘ssiv<‘ rooms 
being similarly reniiniscc'ut of suc('(‘ssive kings. 

I'he last of the chronologically arranged rooms is dc'voted to C'hristian 
TX, the gn’at-grandfatlna' of the present King and father of Queen 
Alexandra of Great ITritain, the I'anpress Maria Teodorowna of Russia, 
and King Georgios I of (Jreece, whose portraits hang in this room. 

'liiK NKW cAiu.SRKkc; (iLVPTOiHEK (Ny (Jarlshrifi (ilyptotrk), which 
contains om* of the w^orld's largest and richc'st art collections, was founded 
in 1882 by the great l^anish art patron, Carl Jacobsen (1842 1914), and 
by deeds of gift in 1888 and 1899 donated by him to the Danish nation 
as an independent institution. The presc'iit magnificc'iU building in Dantes 
Plads, Copc'uhagcn, w'as inaugurated in 1897 and, in consec}U(‘nce of the 
rapid exj)ansion of the collections, considc'rably extended in 1906. These 
two wings refl(‘ct the structure' and organization of the institution, the 
oldc'r building housing the “modern” department, consisting of the col- 
h'ctions of Danish and I'rench sculpture dating from the middle of the 
niiK’teenth ci'ntury onwards and a parallel collection of paintings, while 
the later addition is reserved for the copious collections of ancient art. 

d’he collection of Danish sculpture in a representative sc’lection of the 
works of leading artists, displays the main features in the development 
of Danish sculpture in the past century: Freund (d. 1840) who made 
a bold attempt to introduce Nordic mythology into scul})ture: H. V. 
Ihssc'u (cl. 1868), perhaps the most imi)ortant exponent of the Thorvald¬ 
sen tradition and, in the domain of art, a typical representative of the 
intelh'ctual National-iaberal renaissance about the middle of the last 
century; J. A. JcTichau (d. 1883), who.se art reflects the fusing of Clas- 
.sicism and Naturalism; the Norw'cgian Stephan Sinding (cl. 1917), whose 
sentimental works an' excellent cxample.s of the artistic taste at the time 
of the founding of the Glyptothek; Kai Nielsen (d. 1924), the great 
revivt'r of Danish sculpture, who w^as inspired by the works of Rodin; 
the Swedish Gerhard Henning (b. 1880), who had been inspired by the 
precious and graceful style of eighteenth-century French art and greatly 
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One of the iiiaUerpieccs in the excellent collection of French art in the 
Glyptothek is *'Cabrielle'\ by Renoir. 

impressed by Maillol's arehai/ing and taut forms, and—beiiii^ oritijinally 
a paint(‘r—by Renoir. 

No museum outside the great collections in Paris surpasses the New 
Clarlsberg Glyptoth(‘k in its wealth of French sculpture from the Second 
Empire and the succeeding century. Carpeaux, the celebrated sculptor 
at the Court of Napoletm III, the* Dionysian herald of joir dc vivre, 




drawing both on a classiral tradition and on the light, effortless art of 
the Rococo; Rodin, the reb(‘l against the classical tradition, who turned 
to Helh'iiistic Gre(Te for his model, and who, in th(^ volume and pathos 
of his oeuvre, vied with the terrihilila of a Michelangelo; Maillol; whose 
st(’rn and harmonically clear style; see'ks to return to a serene, archaizing 
Glassiscism; Ossouf, who sin^ks inspiration for his lyrically sensitive works 
in Gothic cathedral sculj)ture; and Degas and Matisse, the two jDainters 
who translated th(‘ir plasticity and distinction of style into sculpture. 

Grouped round the inodtTn sculpture are two collecticjiis of pictures. 
A minor collection of Danish paintings serves to show, first, in a sculp¬ 
tural setting, the interplay b(‘tvvcen the arts of painting and sculpture and 



The collection of Roman busts in the 
Glyptothek is of high standard. The 
one illustrated represents the emperor 
Diocletian. (243-316 A.D.). 
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Archaic Greek metope from Sicily, c, 550 B.C. (Glyptothek). 


th(? general similarity in the history' of both arts, and, secondly, how Danish 
artists w(*re painting at the time of the great nincteenth-eentury French 
masters, whose works may be studied in the collection of Trench paint¬ 
ings of iho nineteenth and early twenti(‘th centuries, outstanding both 
in quality and rj^uantity; David’s Empire classicism; Delacroix romantic 
historicisrn; Theodore Rousseau’s monumental and Corot’s intimate 
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landscapes; Millet’s and Courbet’s '‘realism”; Ed. Manet and the Iin- 
pn'ssionists, his artistic heirs, among whom intellectual and highly-strung 
Degas, cont(*mplative Renoir, and intimate Bonnard arc most amply 
reprt'sented; and th(‘ loni'ly, experimenting pioneers in contemporary 
painting, (Cezanne, (iaugin (of whose ceuvre the (Byptothek owns an 
unusually rich selection), and the Dutch painter van Gogh. 

l’h(' New Carlsberg Glyptolhek possesses a choice collection of works 
of art from ancient Egypt, showing the jirincipal trends in more than 
3,000 years of Egyptian art. I’he chi(‘f work hen' is the ‘‘Black Royal 
Elead”, a masterly portrait of one of the last of Egypt’s native rulers. 
From the ancient Sumerians, the oldest Mesopotamian civilization, come 
two strange figures, oik* n'jm'senting a seatc'd city chieftain from ab()ut 
3000 R. G., the oth('r a statuette of the priest-king Gudea of Lagas 
(about 2^100 B. G.). Art from the great days of Assyria is reprc'sented 
by a si)lendid portrait relief of King Assurnazirpal 11 (d. 839 B. G.), and 
from N('buchadn('zzar’s Babylon th(‘re is a series of coloured burnt-clay 
reliefs from the holy stre(‘t of th^ city. 

The New Garlsberg Glyptothek possesses a large collection of original 
works of sculpture from ancient Cbeecc', Archaic art being especially 
prominent. From Athens, in the early period bc'fore the Persian wars, 
comes the splcmdid athh'te’s hc'ad with red-painted hair, the first spe- 
cimc'n of antique sculpture* acquired by Garl jacobsem. Fhe somewhat 
earlier h(?ad of a sphinx is probably also from Attica. A siren, which 
once formed part of a tomb, is an example of the art of the Greek in¬ 
habitants of Asia Minor in the* sixth cemtury B. G. From the other ex¬ 
treme of the far-flung Hellenic civilization, the Grt'ek colonies in soulhc'in 
Italy and Sicily, comes the sternly composed Metope (pictur(\s) and two 
marble figure's, fragments of a temple j)edim('nt, rejiresenting the Ic'gcnd 
of the slaying of Niobe's c hildren. Academic Classicism in the Augustan 
age is represc'iited by an c'xquisite and technically excellent imitation of 
(ireek art from the fourth cemtury B. G., in the famous group of Iphi- 
genia and Artc?mis. The great masters of Greek art can be studic'd, here 
as in most other great collections, only through Roman copic's of the 
famous works. Of the vigorous works of Polyclc'itus we have the figure 
of an athlete, and a replica of his famous statue of the wounded amazon. 
The exquisite art of Praxitele's is sec'n in a copy of his much admired 
statue of a resting .satyr, and Scopas’ attempt to express the soul through 
hard stone can be studied in the lovely statue of Meleager. 

The New Garlsberg Glyptolhek pc^ssesses the world’s finest collection 
of antique portraits. Of world-wide fame arc the statue's of Anacreon, 
gay singer of the praises of the Bacchanal, and of the rhapsodist reciting 
his verses to the accompaniment of the lyre. In the series of busts and 
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statuos we sor the fares of the great philosophers and statesmen of Hellas. 
Ri{'her still is the rolleetioii of Roman portraits: a pictorial accompani¬ 
ment in marble of th(‘ history of Rome from the end of the Republic to 
th(* (T»llaj)se of the mighty hanj)ire on the threshold of the Middle Ages, 
bringing the visitor fac(‘ to face with men and women of rough peasant 
families, the refiiK'd famili(‘s of senators, and the changing lmp(Tial 
dvnasties. 


TiiK k(nAi. Mrsi.rM oi fim. arts (Slatcns Miiscuiii for Kunst) date’s 
back to the Ro\al 7"r(’asure (Chamber, from which a separate piclun* 
galler) was set up in the 176()s, Originally the' collections consisted of 
the’ works of Dutch, Flemish, (h’rman, and Italian masters, but as more 
and more sjxne’ was devote'd to Danish art, the Muse'iim has in time 
be’come a full, and in fact the most representative, collection of Danish 
pictorial art. 

Fhe old Royal (lollee tion has in course of time bcH’ii e’niarged and 
considerably iinjiroved b\ purchase’s and gifts. In re’ceait ye’ars, the’ dona- 



The Royal Museum of Fine Arts possesses a comprehensive collection of 
classical and modern paintings, drawings, and prints. Both foreign and 
Danish artists are represented, and there is also a collection of plaster casts. 
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Michael Ancher (1849-1927) iva\' a popular painter of the naturalhtic 
school. He depicted the life of fishermen at The Skaw. 

(Royal Museum of Fine Arts). 

lions of the Nrw Carlshrrg Foundation have playrd an outstanding part 
in the growth of lh(! collection. 

Special efforts have been made to develop the Italian section, which now 
comprises a group of works from the fourteenth and fifteenth c(‘nturies. 
Among the artists re])reseiited are Lippo Memmi,Mantegna,and Filippino 
Lippi, and then* are also two recently acejuired Florentine cassoni. 

The display of later Italian art has especially bec'n enlarged with 
works by Venetian painters, and now includes paintings by Titian, Lo- 
rcmzo Lotto, Tintoretto, Bassano, El Greco (an early })ortrait), Guardi, 
Giambattista, Domenico Tiepolo, Sebaslino Ricci, and Canah'tto. Works 
by Magnasco, Bazzani, and Fanini have bc^en acc|uired to supplement 
the coll(?ctions of eighteenth-c(*ntury art. 1 he works w'hich have bc’longed 
to the collection from early time’s include paintings by Parmigianino, 
Barocci, and Salvator Rosa. 

The main body of the collection, however, consists of Flemish and 
Dutch pictures, art which exerted a strong influences on earlier Danish 
painting. The primitive! Dutch paintings include works by Petrus C-hri- 
stus, Hans Memling, J. G. van Oostzanen, and Pieter Bruegel. Associated 
with this is a small German group, consisting mainly of Chanach, and 


roniprisini^ the largest collection of this artist’s paintings outside Germany 
and Austria. The bulk of the North European art, however, is of seven¬ 
teenth-century Netherlands paintings. 

Th(' main work here is Rembrandt’s Emmaus picture of 1648. His 
lat(! portrait of a woman, “The Girl with the Carnation” is also out¬ 
standing, and there an* other works by Rembrandt, Frants Hals, Philips 
Koninck, Jacob van Ruisdael, and Jan van (ioijen, landscapes by Vroom, 
Hobbema, and Salomon Ruisdael, ^enre pieces by Pieter De Hooch, 
Metsu, Rrouwer, Ostade, G. Don, Dirk Hals, and Jan Steen, portraits by 
J. A. Jkacker, F(‘rd. Rol, 'Fh. de Keijs(‘r, Ter Borch, and Nic. Elias, a few' 
animal paintings by Adriaen v. d. Velde, Cllaes Bercln'm, and Paulus 
Potter, still life studies by Willem Kalf and Abraham van Beijeren, and 
a number of s('ascapes by Dubbels, Zeeman, W. \'an de Velde, and S, de 
\'Heg(T. 

Rubens’ portrait of the Abbot Vrsselius is the principal work in the 
Fl(*mish section, which though not so comprehensive as the Dutch, in¬ 
cludes sketch(\s by Rubens and good products of his workshop. Note¬ 
worthy among JordacMi's work is his enormous “The Ferry-boat to 
Antwerp", and notable works by other artists include* .still lifes by Frans 
Snijders and Adriaen van Utrc^cht, landscapes by Josse de Momj)er, and 
figure* studies l)y Jan Siberechts. 

The small collection of sevTnt(*enth- and eightee'nth-century French 
paintings has grown considerably in rec(*nt years, and now' contains 
works by Poussin, Hyacinthe Rigaud, Louis 'Foccjuc, Nattier, l.ancret, 
Oudrv, Hubc’rt Robert, Perronnc'au, and Boilly, b(*sid(*s a few sculptures 
by J. >. Saly. 

In 1928 J. Rump donated a collection of ccmte'inporary French art, 
togetlu'r with a fund the* interc*st of which has be*en s{)cmt on suppl(*mcnt- 
ary purchases. This collection includ(*s a number of conte'mporary French 
jxiiiiters and sculptors, b(*giiining wulh Matisse and Maillol (22 and 9 
works respectiveliy j and including important works by Derain, Marquet, 
Rousult, Dufy, and Despiau, Juan Gri.s, de la Fresnaye, Ciromaire, and 
Henri LaurcMis. The young<*r g(*neration is repres(*nted by Esteve, La- 
picque, and Bazaine, and a few^ Italian artists, Modigliani, M. Marini, 
and Bruno Ca.s.sinari are also represented. On the ground floor is a Col- 
hrtion of Casts, next to w'hich is a Department of Prints and Drawings. 
Diirer’s copperplate c'ngravings arc representc'd by a very fine and almost 
complete set, and there are many outstanding prints of etchings by Rem¬ 
brandt. In recent years a small collection has been built up of modern 
books illustrated by arti.sts from FEcole de Paris. 

North of Copenhagen, on the coast road to Elsinore, is the small 
museum of nivaagaard, founded by J. Hage, the owner of the e.statc. 
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Wilhelm Dendz {1804^1832): An interior from Amaliegade 
in Copenhagen. Painted c. 1830. 


I'his (which is open only in the suinnicr months, deserves a 
visit, as its Dutch and Italian paintings form an cx( client supplement to 
the Jloyal Museum and include works by Bonifazio \ eronesc and Lo- 
r<’n/o Lotto, Hobbema and Jan Steen. The founder's family had long 
been closely connected with Danish art, and so this museum also contains 
interesting (‘xamj)h‘s of nineteenth-ccnilury Danish art. 

THE HIRSCHSPRUNG COLLECTION OF DANISH NINETEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY ART {Den Hirschsprungske Samling af clanskc Kunstncrr.s Arhcj- 
dcr) was founded by Heinrich Hirschsprung, a tobacco manufacturer 
(1836 1908) and his wih* Pauline Hirschsprung, nee Jacobson (1815- 
1912). In 1902, the colhvtion was ]?resentcd to the Danish State, but 
was not opened to the public as an independent museum until 1911. 
The museum building, which is in 0stre Anlaeg, facing Stockholmsgade, 
was designed by 11. B. Storck (1839-1922), and the arrangement of the 
museum was super\ased by Emil Hannover, art historican (1861 1923). 
All expenses in connection with the maintenance of the building and 
the administration of the collection are defrayed by annual Government 
grants. The collection is administered by the Ministry of Education. 

The museum is confined to nineteenth-century Danish art. This col¬ 
lection of 600 paintings, 2000 water-colours, pastels and drawings, and 
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Outstanding among recent acquiutwns by the Museum of D(coratiie Ait 
IS a silier toilet set which uas pail of the trousseau of tht Pnc,hsh~born 
Queen Caroline Mathildc sistei of Oeorge III 

200 small sailptuns, in 21 rooms, foui of which have skvh£>hls, £>i\(s an 
excellent pic tine of the cJcvcloprncnt of Danish art fiom about 1800 to 
1010 Some of the rooms contain finnituic fioni the homes of tin artists, 
disifi^ncd in most cases h) themselves 

I he collection is airaiiujed e hrcmolomcallv The first four rooms cem 
tain works by C W rckersbeiti; and his pupils, with leammjs towards 
Classicism and Itali in subjects Successive rooms displa) the ISatioiial 
School of Danish landscapes and life, and these aic followed b\ the 
‘modern tiend , datinu; fioni about 1880, of P S Kiovei and other 
Skai^cn painteis who introduced open an paintiiii' and social realism 
into Danish art The last few rooms contain woiks by Joakim Skcniraard, 
including his sketches for the frescopairilings in \ iborg Cathedral, and 
the naturalistic Danish landscapes of the runen painters 

THE Ml SLLM OF 1)1* c ORAi ivi ARTS (Kunsfmdustrvnuitet), Bredgade 
68, Copenhagen, was founded in 1800 by the New Carlsbcrg loundatioii 
and the Industrial Society of Copenhagen Since 1926 the museum has 
been located in the former I rederiks Hospital, built by King Frederik V 
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bctwodi 17')2 and 17')7 to dcsit^ns by the aichitccts Njcolai LiC[l\od and 
Launds Ihura This outstanding pj((( of cit^htotnth cfiituiy Danish ar- 
fhittctiiK IS luar Amain iiboiu: Pala<(, and Us foui winces < ncloso a £(ar- 
dfii with avdiins of old him tri<s and nionuiin nls 1 h( buildings wdo 
thoiouc^hly i(>toi<d and arrani^t d as a museum b\ tin auhitects I\ai 
Pxiitsdi and Kaaie Klint, and tin latt< i Kinaiind tin aidutoct of the 
muse urn until his d( <uh m P)'>4 Ml tin '-howca^fs an of his d( siErnmnr 

The collections comprise 

1) 1 he histon ol deeoMtne ait in 1 mope since ancient times, 

2) 1 he histou of decoralne att m Deiiniaik sine e the Midclh Attic's, 
and especially c onte mjioraiv decoiative ait, 

Islamic and larlastcin deeoiative art (( lima Japan, Koiea'l 


Delft wate fiom 
the Pymacker 
factory, c 1700 
(Museum of 
Decorative Aits) 
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4) An extensive eollertion of textiles; 

5) A library of about !50,()0() volumes on art and decorative art, 
together with a collection of periodicals; 

6) A collection of drawings, prints, Japanese woodcuts, posters, and 
photographs. 

The museum regularly arranges (‘xhibitions in its particular field. 

Outstanding works im lude a medieval Tournai tapestry; a panel of 
French Romanesqm' stained gia.ss; a Renais.sance bej(‘we11ed chain; the 
larg('st and finest extant collection of eighteenth-century Royal Copen- 
hag(‘n porcelain; Clhinese porcelain of tin' Snug Dynasty; Qm'en C-aroline 
Mathilde's gilded-silver toilet-set; tap('stry by Maillot, Henri Matis.se, 
Jean Lunat, and F<’rnand Leger; ceramics by Paul Cianguin, etc. 


lAAHORG Ml SKI M (Fdohorii Musrum), Faaborg, Fnn(*n, was founded 
in 1910 by Mads Rasmussen, titular Oouncillor of Stat(*, and his wife. 
The collection includes works by the Funen School, namely, paintings 
by the pupils of Kristian Zahrtniann-'-Poul C’hristians(‘n, Jens Birkholni, 
P(’ter Hansen, Johannes Larsen, and Fritz Syberg- and sculptures by Kai 
Niels('n. The pr('S('nl building was built by Prof('ssor Oarl Petersen in 
191:1 In. 

THE c. I,. DAVID coKKEtniON ((J, L, Ddvicls Sar?}li?2o), Kronprinses.s('- 
gade .'ll), Cop(‘iihagen, was presented to an independent institution in 
1945, together with the building at Kronprins(*,ssegade .30 which contains 
it. 7he collection consists of decorativ'e art, especially European and 
Islamic ceramics, together with furniture and .silver, and paintings, mostly 
Danish. 

THE ROYAL ARSENAL MUSEUM (Tojhus?fiusrct) is oiK' of the biggest 
collections of weapons in the world. It was founded in 1830, but grc'w 
out of several older collections, including the private collection of armour 
belonging to the Dani.sh Royal House. The museum is in the Long 
Armour)^ Building, completed in 1604, and the adjacent ‘T)ld Brewery”, 
built in 1616 by Christian IV. The museum .shows the development of 
both military' and civil arms since about 1400, and illustrates the history 
of the Dani.sh armed forces, especially the Army. The museum is divided 
into four departments; the Small Arms Department (about 4,000 exhibits, 
including over 1,000 prior to 1700), the Swords and Armour Department 
(about 4,000 exhibits, including about 100 .suits of armour), the Ordnance 
Department (about 700 cannon and a con.siderable collection of equip¬ 
ment, etc.), and the Uniforms and Colours Department (3,000-4,000 
exhibits, including about 800 Danish and captured colours). 
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Suit of armour worn by Christian IV, 1642. (Royal Arsenal Museum). 
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The museum possesses a library and files, which include (Captain 
Stockel’s international index of gunsmiths. 


THE MUSEUM OF COMMERCE AND SlUPPINC AT KKONHORC. (H an- 
dels- oo Sofartsmusect fui Krnnhorg), at Elsinor(% was opened in August, 
1915. It occupi(‘s th(‘ main part of the first floor of the castle, as W(‘ll as 
a large proportion of the grotind floor in the north, south, and west wings. 
Its objt'ct is to illustrat*' the history of Danish trade and .shipping and the 
dev('lopmont of ships from jirehistoric limes down to the present day. 
The first part of the museum contains collections of prehistoric ships, 
and this is followed by a chronological disj>lay showing the d('velopment 
down to our own tinu'. No att('mpt is mach' to show the history of com¬ 
merce in all its details, but only the interplay between international trade 
and shipping, as maiiifesK'tl, for example, in the chartered trading coin- 
panit's: the Asiatic Clompany, th(‘ West-Indian and (ntinea Company, 
the Greenland Trade' Departme'iit, etc. There is a particularly com¬ 
prehensive collection associated with the Asiatic Company. Alongside the 
general collection are special displays of nautical instruments and charts, 
the* fe'rry service, the pilotage institution, the revenue cutter authority, 
lights and beacons, life'-saving and salvage services, the icebreaker service, 
.sailors’ handicrafts and mariiuTs’ tradition, and .shipbuilding. 

The exhibits are (dearly set out with a vit'w to their educational value. 

The museum is open daily, in summer bc'twet'U 9..50 a. m. and 5 p. m., 
in winter bt'tween 11 a. in. and 3 p. m. 'I Ik* annual number of vi.sitors is 
about 75,000. It i.ssiu's an illustratc'd yi'ar-book and a seri('s of publications 
entitled Sohistoriske skrijtcr. 


THE MUSEUM OF THEATRICAL HI.STORY (Teafcrmuscet), was establish- 
<'d in 1922 in the former Court I’heatre adjoining Christiansborg Palact*, 
the first and largest of its kind in Scandinavia and the prototype of 
others, Open<'d in 1766, the Court I’heatre had been of gr(*at cultural 
importanc('. It is now the .setting for a collection of paintings, drawings, 
.sculptures, photographs, models, costumes, docunu'nts, .sketches of 
theatrical sets and scenery, and gramophone records, which provide a 
picture of Dani.sh dramatic art from the founding of the national theatre 
in 1722 down to the pr(*.sent day. The exhibits are arranged chronologi¬ 
cally or on sites historically as.sociated with the Royal House (the Royal 
boxes) or artists attached to the Court Theatre (stage, dre.ssing rooms). 

Owing to the ri.sk of fire, performanct's in the theatre are no longer 
permitted, but lectures are given to vi.sitors and dramatic clas.ses arc 
arranged for University students. The building is scheduled as a national 
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Farts of Christiansborg Palace which have survived two destructive fires 
include the riding school and the Court theatre with its arcades, where in 
1922 a Museum of Theatre History was set up. 
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The Old Town (Den gamle By) in Arhus, gives glimpses of life in « ^“"‘7 
tolL in orZer days!^Historic buildings have been re-erected “nd mthts 
setting open-air performances of Holberg’s comedies are given in summer. 
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monunicnt and is Govorninent property, th(' museum itself beiiijnr Stale- 
subsidized, independent institution. 

THE OLD TOWN (Dcu }iamlc By) in Arhus, Jutland, is an opc'ii-air 
museum exhibiting the life of a countr)' town. It is unique in Scandinavia, 
though there are S(*veral open-air museums of rural lift'. Founded by 
Dr. P(‘ter Holm (1B7!F195()), it now comprises 50 houst's, situatt'd in 
the Botanical Gardens (which havT* an extensive colh'ction of Danish and 
fort'ign flora), and forming an old-world town with squares, streets, 
hint's, and bridgt^s clustered about a stream which runs through th<‘ 
museum grounds, 'Fhe buildings display domestic interiors dating from 
the Renais.sancc down to about 1B70, thus illustrating tht' evolution of 
350- '100 years. The interiors are su])plement(‘d by departments illustrating 
national and local history from about the year 1000. A ct)ll(*ction of 
tt'xtiles is particularly noteworthy, and there is a special section showing 
the history of various crafts down to the Industrial Revolution in which 
ov('r 30 crafts an' represented, including dyeing, watchmaking, distilling, 
brewing, weaving, cabinet-making, shoemaking c'tc. A Gustoms house, 
a school, and a chemist's shop all help to show the day-to-day life of a 
country town in tin' past. 

The chief building is the Burgomaster’s House, built at Arhus and 
dated 1597, with domestic iiilcTiors which are supplemented by the col¬ 
lections in S. M. Holst’s house from .\rhus, built in 172F and represent¬ 
ing a complete gcmc'ral store dating from about 1870. I he oldest dated 
building is Povl Pop’s house built at Aalborg in 1571 (with chemist’s 
shop). A post office is installed in a house from Abcmra. 

The museum has betwec’n 80,000 and 100,000 visitors a yc'ar. 

THE EL’NEN viLL.AOK {Dcn jynskc Landsby), museum of rural buildings 
near Odc'iise. In order to preserve a picture of the old Func'ii peasant 
life and distinctive half-timbered farm-hou.sc's, the Odc'iise T'cnvn Council 
in 1941 re.solved to establish a museum of rural Func'u architecture. 
Typical buildings wc're moved from their original sites and iT-erected 
to form an old Funen village. Work bc'gan in 1941, and the museum 
was opened in 1946. It has .since' bc'c'u c'xtc'uded and now comprises 18 
farrn-house's and cottage's together with a watcT-mill, a wind-mill, a 
smithy, and a brickworks, which with workshops for various rural crafts 
illustrate the self-supporting peasant community. The rooms c’ontain 
furniture and household equipment from the districts where the houses 
had formerly stood, and an effort has been made to give life to the 
museum by means of cultivated fields and animal husbandry, A large 
open-air theatre is available for folk-dancing, concerts, and plays. 
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Hans Andersen^s jurniture and his travelling outfit, which always included 
a piece of rope for use in case of fire, (Hans Christian Andetsen Museum, 

Odense). 


Tho museum, which is steadily growin.t», lias an a\’eiage of 70,000 
visitors a year. 

'rilO HANS CHKISTIAN ANDER.SLX HOUSE {H . (\ AlldcrSCHS Hus) ill 
Od(-*nso was opened on April 2, 1908, in the small house, on the corner 
of Bangs Bod(T and Hans Jcnsensstnrde wh<‘re, according to local tra¬ 
dition, Hans Andersen was horn on April 2, 1805. He died in Copen¬ 
hagen on August 4, 1875. The museum is an illustration of his great 
autobiografihy, “1 he Story of My Life”, and through letters, manuscripts, 
pictures, and personal helongings gives an impression of his career. Not 
least his travels in Europe and his contacts with the great cultural person¬ 
alities in Germany, France, and Italy of this time are stressed. 

In 1930 the museum had to be expanded in the new', large memorial 
buildings, wdierc the author's furniture and the great collection of original 
illustrations to his works are kept, together w'ith the library of about 
2,500 editions in 45 different languages. In the domt^d hall of the 
museum, there are eight large frescoes by Niels Larsen Stevns showing 
episodes of the writer’s life. The frescoes arc an outstanding piece of 
modem Danish art. In 1953-54, the museum was visited by 104,000 
persons, and the numerous editions of his works that are still being 
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published all over the world bear witness to the fact that his fairy tales 
are still living literature. In Hans Christian Andersen's Childhood Home 
at MniikeniollestraL’de, where he lived with liis parents from his second to 
his 14th year, things connected with his childhood have been preserved. 

T H o RV A I , D s E N ’ s Ai LI s E u M ( Thorvaldscus Muscu m) is the property 
of the Corporation of Copt'iihag(*n. In 1837, Bertel 'riiorvaldsen decided 
to leave his works, art collections, and fortune! to his native city. The 



The new section of the IJans Christian Andersen Museum in Odense in¬ 
cludes a domed room decorated with frescoes illustrating important events 
in the writer's life. They are the work of the well-known painter^ Niels 
Larsen Stevns (1864-1941). 
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Overlooking a (Copenhagen canal is Nicolai (Church, now the central city 
library; on the right is Thorvaldsen's Museur7i, containing the sculptor's 
principal works. 


inusfuin was founded with contributions by King Fn'dcrik VI and King 
('hristian the (aty of Copenhagen, and citizens of all classes. It 

was opcaied to the public in 1848, four years after Thorvaldseir.s death. 
His tomb is in the court-yard. 

4'ho building, in itself an outstanding work of nineteenth-century 
architecture, was designed by M. G. Rindesboll. Under his dii(!Ction and 
with the assistance both of well-known and young Danish artists, the 
building was embellished inside with tessellated floors, colour-washed 
walls, and painted ceilings in vivid colouring, and on the outside with 
a frieze illustrating I'horvaldsen’s return to Copenhagen in 1838. The 
frieze is the work of the Danish painter Jorgen Sonne, and was cxecutc^d 
in coloured plaster, in a remarkable and unique technique, which is a 
kind of intarsia built up with cement-mortar mixed with colours. 

The museum contains nearly all Thorvaldsen’s works in their original 
models, many of them in marble, together with many modelled studies 
and a large collection of his drawings. It also contains Thorvaldsen’s 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman collections, including numerous coins and 
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intaglios and a fine assortment of (Jreek hronzt's and vases. His com¬ 
prehensive collection of paintings gives a clear picture of the contem¬ 
porary art of painting in Rome and Copenhagen. Along with th(^ building, 
with its Pompeian interiors, these collections form a ran; historical 
entity. 

THE TJiORVAi.DSEN COJ.J.EcTiON (Thorvaldscn-Samlingcn) at Nysoe, 
near Pra’sto, opened in 1926, contains the works made by "I’horvaldsen 
during his frequent and prolonged visits to Nyso, as the guest of Baron 
and Baroness Stampe during the last years of his life, from 1839 to 
1844. The collection comprises a number of original models and casts, 
and some unique studies from his hand. 

In the gard(Ti may still be seen the summer-house which Baroness 
Stampe had erected as a studio for Thorvaldsen, and where, among 
other works, he modelled his self-portrait. 

THE COI.LECTION OF PAINTINGS AT ORDRUPOARD (Ordrupgard.sam- 
lingcn), was bequaethed to the Danish nation by Etatsrad Wilhelm Han¬ 
sen and Mrs. Henny Hansen in 1952. This large estate, comprising a park 
and a picture gallery, is situated in Vilvordevej, north of Copenhagen. 

Reac'hed by S-train from Copenhagen to Klampimborg, and th(*nc(’ by 
No. 168 bus (5 minutes). 

Admission: in sumiiKT, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
from 3-6 p.m. 

in winter, Saturdays and Sundays, from 2- 4 p.m. 

The main building stands in a beautiful park. On the ground floor 
there is a fine collection of Danish paintings. 'I'he mus(*um is internation¬ 
ally important for its collection of French paintings, acquired between 
1916 and 1926, and hung in a separate three-roomed galltTy. The main 
collection is devoted to the Impressionists, all of whom are wi41 repn'- 
sented, and to earlier painters, including Delacroix (portrait of Gi.’orge 
Sand), Corot, Daumier, Courbet, as well as works by later painters, 
which include a large Gaugin collection and a few paintings by Matisse 
and Marquet. A large illustrated catalogue is available, costing 23 kr. 




The second section of the University Library in the new University Park 
contains the natural science reference library. 
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LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


THK ROYAL LIBRARY (Dct kgl. BibUotck), founded about the middle* 
of the seventeenth century by King Frederik HI, is the National Library 
of Denmark and the principal Danish library' of fonugn literature in tlie 
humanities and social sciences. As the National Library, one of its prin¬ 
cipal tasks is to collect and prcser\T Danish literature on the widest 
possible scale. Copies of all books, periodicals, etc. printed in D(‘nmark 
must be supplied to the library fn^e of charge under an Act of 1927. 
'Fhe Danish department of the library aKso endeavours to actpiire as 
complete a collection as i)ossiblc of foreign literature about Denmark, as 
well as translations of the works of Danish authors into other languages. 

The library contains about 1,250,000 books, more than 4,000 incun¬ 
abula, 50,000 manuscripts, and large collections of music, maps, and 
prints. 

Old Icelandic manuscripts belonging to the librar)- include the famous 
Flato Book, the Codex Regius manuscript of the early Edda, and Grd- 
gas, the medieval law book of the Icelandic State. The library also pos¬ 
sesses the original observations of Tyge Brahe. More recent material 
includes the letters and manuscripts of Danish poets and scientists, 
among them Johannes Ewald, Adam Oehlenschheger, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Japetus Steenstrup, H. L. Martensen, Soren Kierkegaard, 
Georg Brandos, J. P. Jacobsen, Harald Hoffding, Vilhelm Thomsen,. 
Karl Vemer, J. L. Htaberg, Emil Christian Hansen, and others, and the 
composers C. E. F. Weyse, Niels W. Gadc, J. P. E. Hartmann, and Carl 
Nielsen. 

The collections of Oriental manuscripts, many of them brought home 
by Rasmus Rask and N. L. Westergaard, the eminent Danish philologists 
of the nineteenth century, are among the world’s best, and include 
Indian Pali and ancient Iranian manu.scripts, among these the oldest 
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The Royal Libraiy is the Danish national library. Founded in 1657, it has 
been open to the public since 1793. The present building, designed by 
Hans J. Holm, was erected between 1898 and 1909. 

known Zond-Avesta texts, and a collection of Mongolian manuscripts. A 
number of extremely rare Tibetan block-prints, including a complete 
copy of Kanjur, the Tibetan translation of the Buddhist sacn^d books 
with commentaries, were secured for the library by Prince Peter of 
Greece and Denmark. 

In 1932, the librar\^ acquired a unique collection of Jewish literature, 
books, and manuscripts formerly in the possession of the late Chief Rabbi, 
Professor David Simonsen, and in 1949 it purchased Dr. Lazarus Gold¬ 
schmidt’s famous collection of Jewish and Oriental literature, which in¬ 
cludes several Hebrew incunabula, Ethiopian manuscripts and books, 
and Karaitic books. The Judaic department of the library will in future 
serve as a European central library for Judaica. 

The Royal Library is the largest in Scandinavia and one of the leading 
libraries in Europe. It is at Slotsholmcn, near Christiansborg, the seat of 
the Folketing, in a building erected in 1906 to a design by Hans J. Holm. 

Since 1954 the library has published an annual report, entitled Fund 
og Forskning i Det kgl. Bibliotcks Samlinger (Discoveries and Research 
in the Collections of the Royal Library). 
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THE UNIVERSITY iJBKARY (UnwcrsilctshibUotclcel), founded in 1482, 
was in 1652 a(‘comniodat(‘d in a special library room above the arches of 
the newly erected Trinitatis Church, the entrance b('ing through Runde- 
tarn. It was almost compb'tely destroyc*d in the gr(‘at fire of Copen¬ 
hagen in 1728, but after reconstruction was once more installed in the 
church loft. In 1861 it was removed to a spi’cial library building in 
Fiolstraxle, built in Italian Renaissance Style by J. D. Ilerholdt, next 
to the main building of the University. In 1950 the administration of the 
library was separated from that of the University, and iti 1958 it was 
divided into two departments, the natural and medical sci(*nc<‘s being 
transferred to a new building (designed by K. \\irming) in the new 
“University Town” at Norrefa-lled. 

Dt'partrnent I in Fiolstra'de now holds about 560,000 volunH’s on the 
humanities and an almost coinph^te colh'ction of Danish newspapers in 
about 30,000 volumes. The collections of manuscripts formerly kept in 
th(^ University Library have now all been transftTrt'd to thc^ Royal 
Library. 

The library serves as a general survey library' of the humanistic 
sciences, the Royal J.ibrary b(*ing the principal library in this field. 
Special emphasis is placed on Scandinavian literature. Danish literature 
is aceptired by requisition from publishers in accordance with an Act of 
1927. 

I'he library contains the great Arna-Magnaean collection of old Norse- 
Icelandic manuscripts (about 2,600) and diplomas and copi(‘s of di¬ 
plomas (about 16,000). 

Departirn’iit II of the library, Norre Alle 49, c'ontains about 507,000 
volumes and about 340,000 th(*ses, and is the principal library for the 
natural and medical sciences (except botany). In the main subjects the 
fullest possible rang(' of foreign literature is procured; in botany, tech¬ 
nology, agriculture, and .similar subjects the library concentrates on 
Danish literature, acquired by requi.sition from publishers, as stated 
above. The library administers a number of technical libraries attached 
to natural and medical science in.stitutions. It publishes Acta Jiistorica 
sricnfiarinn riaturalkim cl mcdicinaJiinn, Library Research Afonographs^ 
and Index Medicus Danicus. 

THE STATE i.iBRARY (StatsbibUotckct)y at Arhus (Jutland) was opened 
in 1902. Lik(^ the* Royal Library' it receives statutory copies of all Danish 
books, periodicals, etc. Purchases of foreign books are most comprehensive 
in the humanities, medicine, and economic.s, while in the subjects of 
commerce, agriculture, and technology only elementary requirements are 
covcTT'd. The library now contains about 460,000 volumes. 
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‘'Library boats*' help to carry literature to as many people as possible. The 
public libraries strive to serve all sections of the population. 


Besides being the principal library of the University of Arhus, the 
State Library is the reference library for the whole of l^enmark oulsiclt' 
Copenhagen, being the national central library for the public library 
system, supplying literature not available at local libraries. 

There are special collections dealing with the Slesvig qiu'stion (the 
Regcasburg Collection) and with foreign missions (Vahl’s Mission 
Library). 

In a .separate building admini.slercd by the State Library is tin* State 
Collection of Newspapers, with a fairly complete collection of all Danish 
newspapers for the past l.'^O years and many earlier years. 

DANISH INSTITUTE FOR INTE RN.ATIONAI. EXCHANGE OF SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS (i. 1). E.) (Daumcuks Institut for international Udveksling 
af vidcnskabcligc Publikationer) was founded in 19)45 with the object of 
organizing and centralizing the exchange of books and periodicals be¬ 
longing to Danish scientific libraries and institutions with corresponding 
foreign libraries and institutions. The Institute also functions as a dis¬ 
tributing centre for gifts of books to the Danish State. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES of Denmark, which are practically all State- 
subsidized, are governed by the Libraries Act of 1920, which has several 
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times been amended, the last time in 1950. The Act prescribes the 
amount of subsidies and the qualifying terms. 

I’here arc about 1,350 librari('s, of which about 100 are in towns and 
the rest in rural districts. They receive a total State grant of about 
7,800,000 kr., in addition to local subsidies (mainly from local authoi- 
ities), giving a total income of about 23,600,000 kr. Their total stexk 
of books is about 6,800,000 volimu's, the number of annual borrowings 
being 21,600,000 volumes. One inhabitant in five uses the librarii’s. One 
of the principal links in th(‘ library organization is formed by the central 
libraries, corresponding to souk* extent to the Anglo-American ‘‘county li¬ 
braries’’. A c(*ntral library st“r\es two purpose's: 1) as an ordinary library 
in th(‘ town when' it is situate'd (often the county seat); and 2) as an 
adjunct to smaller libraries in the district (a county or part of a county). 
TIktc are 33 central libraries cate'ring for the whole country. The' central 
library assists smaller libraries to select and purchase' books, and io bind, 
('atalogiK', etc. From tlu'ir own collections they lend smalh'r libraries 
books which th('st' do not posse'ss, a service maintained iu*arly eve'rywhere 
by means of library vans. The' central librari('S re'ce'iNC a special State 
grant, and serve as a link between the .smaller libraries and the State 



7'he State Archives, where historical documents are preserved. 
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Inspectorate of Libraries, which calculates the amount of the State 
subsidy and inspects the libraries. The State Inspectorate also administers 
the State School for Liljrarians, which trains librarians. The State In¬ 
spectorate of Libraries maintains a sp<*cial Information Office, which 
arranges for loans of books from scientific and technical libraries to the 
public libraries. 

THE DANISH ninLiooRAPHir. OFFICE ( DoTisk bibUografisk Kontor) 
is an ind(‘pendent institution, founded in 11K59 with the object of com¬ 
piling and/or publishing bibliographies and literature on libraric'S and - 
especially for public libraries—planning printed catalogue cards, cata¬ 
logues, forms, etc. The j)ublications of the office include Dansk bogfor- 
trgnclsc (Danish National Bibliography). In association with publishers 
and booksellers, it has introduced a standard binding for public library 
books. 

THE STATE ARCHIVES (Rigsarkivct), v\hich contain archive material 
illustrating the histoi^ of the Danish nation, comprise the central archives 
in Copenhagen and four district archives (Ck)penhagen, Odense, Viborg, 
and Abenra). Connections are maintained with the Trade Archives in 
Arhus. I'hc central archiv(*s comprise earlier historical material and the 
central Government archives. The latter an' geiu'rally open to the public 
for the period up to 1901, thereafter only by special j)fTmission from the 
authority concerned. The central archives include the archives of the 
Danish Royal House (available for the nineteenth century only by 
special permission of the King). Outstanding among earlier items an; 
about 20,000 original parchment letters and the famous manuscript 
Kong Valdeinars jordebog (King Valdemar’s Court Roll). A point has 
been made both in earlier and more r(*cent times, of acquiring valuable 
private and jX)sthumous archives of slat(‘smen, politicians, ('tc. Peculiar 
to the Danish State Archives is the practice of several ministries (if hand¬ 
ing over their files after th(’ lapse of only two or three yc’ars, a practice 
which promotes intimate contact between the Archives and the central 
Administration. The district archive's contain archive; material of local 
origin, notably the parish re'gisters so important to biographical re\se‘arch. 
The Trade Archives in Arhus comprise business archive’s. 

Scientific Societies and Foundations 

THE ROYAL DANISH ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND I.ETTERS (Dct kgl. 

Videnskabcrncs Selskab) was founde'd in 1742 to promote the sciences of 
history, physics, natural history, mathematics, and philosophy. It is under 
royal patronage. 'Lhe Academy comprises a historical-philosophical and 
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a physical-mathematical department; half the members of the latter 
department pursue the mathematical and physical sciences and half the 
biological. Meetings of the two departments are held jointly, when in¬ 
formation of a sci(mtific nature is presented and questions within the 
scope of the Academy are discuss(*d. These include grants for scientific 
work, including the recommendation of subjects for which prizes arc to 
be awarded, the administration of foundations, the representation of 
Danish science abroad (for example, in various international scientific 
societies), participation in the work of special scientific committees (as 
a rule on an international basis) and in particular the publications of 
the Academy. Besides a yc^arbook and special occasional papers, these 
publications consist of two groups ((‘ach sub-divided according to the 
various sciences), namely, memoirer (papers) in 4to and mcddcldscr 
(bulletins) in 8vo. These are sold by booksellers, and also form the basis 
of an extcaisive exchange service*. 

The Presidcnit of the Academy at present is Profc'ssor Niels Bohr of 
the University of Copenhagen; Professor Jacob Nielsen and Professor 
L. L. Harnmerich, both of the Univ(*rsity of Copenhagen, and Mr. Heinz 
Holler, departmental head of the Carlsberg Laboratory in Copenhagen, 
arc secretary, editor, and trc'asurcr respc'ctively. The address of the* 
Academy is Ny Vc'stergade 23, (a)penhagen V. 



The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences. 




Most of the notable concerts in Copenhagen are given at Odd Fellow 
Palace. Built for a nobleman by the architectural genius Nicolai Eigtved 
(1701 ’54), it has been used as a concert hall since 1884. 


THE RASK-oKSTEi) FOUNDATION (Rask-Orstcd-Fondcl) was founded 
by the Danish CJoveninient under an Act of with the object ol 

supporting Danish science in its coiitributions to international research. 
By amendments of 1918 and 1954 the annual amount available to the 
Foundation has been increased to 500,000 kr. 

I’he Foundation strives to promote its objects by grants, mainly under 
the following heads: 

Support of scientific work undertaken by international co-operation 
and directed or assisted by Danes. 

Establishment and maintenance of links between Danish science and 
international scientific institutions. 

Translation of Danish scientific works into a world language. 

Publication of Danish, inter-Scandinavian, and international scientific 
journals in the principal languages. 

Invitation to foreign scientists to lecture in Denmark. 

Provision for the stay of foreign scientists in Denmark for the purpose 
of collaborating with Danish scientists. 
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Provision of support for Danish sricntists wishing tf) study abroad or 
attend scientific meetings, syinj)osia, congress<‘s, or excursions. 

Address: 'J'h(‘ Ministry of l^ducation (Undervisningsministerict), Frc- 
deriksholins Kanal 21, Clojxmhagen K. 

rnK cAKi.sBKKo rorNDATJON (darlshir^joudct) was established in 
187() by J. Cl. Jacobsen, the owner of the (larlsberg Brewery, whose first 
gift to the Foundation consisted of capital invest(‘d in the CTaml(‘ Clarlsberg 
Brewery. On his death the brewery i)assed to the Foundation. In 1902, 
his son (lari Jacobs(Mi donated the Ny-darlsberg Brewery to the Founda¬ 
tion, on condition that a substantial pro}X)rtion of the earnings of the 
amalgamated Clarlsberg Breweries should be credited to a new fund, 
the Ny ClarlsIxTg Foundation for the Promotion of Art in Denmark. 

'f'he incoim' of the (laiisberg Foundation in l{)r):F54 totalled about 
716,000 kr. Income is spent on a) the Clarlsberg Laboratory of Chemistry 
and Physiology; b) research in the natural sciences, matliematics, phil¬ 
ology, history, and philosophy; c) the Museum of National History at 
Frederiksborg Castle. I'he sums allocated to th(‘se three objects in 1953 
5-1 were 5r)2,000 kr., 1,817,000 kr., and 506,000 kr. respectively. 



Several municipalities round Copenhagen have acquired new town halls. 
The one illustrated is that of Frederiksberg. 
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The Carlsberg r'ouiiclatioii Biological lnstitut(% erected in 1932, was 
built by the I'oundatioii on a site provided by the Danish State. 'Fhe 
Rockefeller Foundation made a donation of 1,000,000 kr., the interest to 
be appli(‘d to running the Institute; costs exceeding this interest are de¬ 
frayed by the Carlsberg Foundation. 

The expt'iulitun' in 19.')3-54 totalled 209,000 kr., of which 50,000 kr. 
was covered by the interest on the capital donated by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The Foundation is managed by a board of five members, elected by 
the Royal Danish Academy of Science and Letters. 

.Address: Dantes Placls 35, Copenhagen V. 
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ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


'riic following chapter contains a brief explanation of the commercial 
and economic information services maintained by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; a list of major agricultural, comm(*rcial and industrial organiza¬ 
tions; and a short survey of Danish periodicals and revit‘ws for dissemina¬ 
tion of economic and commercial information. 


The Trade Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 

Address: Amaliegade 18 (Del gulc False), Copenhagen, K. 

Objects: 'Fhe Department’s principal function is to collect and distribute 
information about general economic conditions in Denmark and other 
countries, and procure information about potential import and export 
markets. It maintains direct contact with various trade organizations 
and individual firms, and is in regular contact with Danish diplomatic 
Missions. 

I'he Department also deals with outstanding conim(*rcial claims, 
foreign tenders, foreign exhibitions and fairs, matters of interest to 
Danish emigrants and visas and permits for foreigners, export credits 
and export-promoting measures, questions concerning the system of 
commercial attaches, and the posting of holders of export scholar¬ 
ships. The Department maintains the Ministry’s reading room, where 
foreign directories, reference books, statistical publications, and finan¬ 
cial and commercial periodicals, etc. are available for public use. 

Contacts with Foreign Firms 

A foreign firm wishing to trade in Danish goods, or obtain detailed in¬ 
formation about Danish export goods, may communicate with the 
Trade Department, either direct or through the nearest Danish Mis- 
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sion. A form is then sent for particulars of j)ostal and telegraphic ad¬ 
dress, language in which correspondence may be exchanged, data 
about th(’ firm's (\stablishment, character of the firm (import, agency, 
commission agency), nationality, branches, banking connections and 
otluT references, and commodities in which the firm is interested. 

On rec(Mpt of the coinph'te questionnain* the Trade Department puts 
(he enquirer into (ouch with l^anish firms which may be interested, or it 
may provide llu* information asked for. The enquiry will bt‘ answ{'red 
through the Danish Mission concerned. 

The Trade Di'partnn'Ut helps to (“dit the Export Directory of Den¬ 
mark, published by Krak's Ia‘gat, whith contains an approved list of 
Danish export firms and coinpani(‘s. 


AgricuUuraL Commercial and Industrial Organizations 

THE AGRIClT.TURAr. C:OUS'CIE 

( Landbru^sradt t) 

Add)ess: Axelborg, Oopenhagen V. 

Established: 11)19. 

Objects: To act as tin* joint n'presentative of (he principal agricultural 

organizations. I'he objects of the Oouncil are: 

1 ) Promoting co-operation b<'tween the t(*chnical and (conomic organi¬ 
zations of Danish agriculture in fields where such co-operation 

will benefit agriculture, and discharging tasks of common interest 
outside the scope of the individual organizations, which at all 
times are fret* to pursue objects in tln'ir own particular sphere. 

2] Advi.sing the (Government and Folketing in matters affecting agri¬ 
culture, and submitting propttsals for measures designed to benefit 
agriculture. 

3 ] Representing agriculture in relations with other countri<*s, including 
collaborating with (he (Government in din'cting (he st'rvice of 
agricultural advisers abroad, providing information in this connect¬ 
ion, and, when recjuired, sending out its own representatives for 
the purpose* of j)rotecting agricultural and commercial interests 
abroad. 

‘1) Representing agriculture in its relations with other industries. 

5) Combating the formation of combines or trusts, which it considers 
to be anti-social. 

Organization and Management: The Council is formed from the two 

principal organizations: 
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a) The Federation of Danish Co-operative Societies, and 

b) The Federation of Danish Agricultural Societies. 

These organizations elect ten and eight members respectively. 

The management and administration of the Council are entrusted 
to a Board of six members. I'he Chairman is Hans Pinstrup, Farmer, 
Gravlev. The Managers are N. Kjaergaard and Finn Thogersen. 


A. THE FEDERATION OF DANISH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
(De samvirkende danskc Andclsschkaber) 

Chairman: S. Overgaard, Hojbygaard, Ormslev\ 

Secretary: A. Axelscn Drejcr, Copenhagen. 

Address: H. C. Andersens Boulevard 42, Copenhagen V. 

Established: 1899, reorganized 1917. 

Object: I'o consolidate and develop the Co-operative Movement in Den¬ 
mark, and to maintain contact with the international Co-operative 
Movement. 

Organization and Management: The Board consists of the Central Co¬ 
operative Committee (founded in 1899), on which all organizations 
associated in the I'ederation are represented: 

The Danish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

The Ringkobing County Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

The Federation of Danish Dairy Associations. 

The Federation of Danish Co-operative Butter Export Associations. 
The Federation of Danish Co-operative Bacon Factories. 

The Danish Farmers’ Co-operative Egg Export Association. 

The Federation of Daiii.sh Co-operative Cattle Export Societies. 

The Danish Farmers’ Cattle Sales Organization (D. L. K.). 

The Federation of Dani.sh Co-operative Poultry Dre.ssing Stations. 

The Danish Farmers’ Co-operative Seed Growing Association. 

The Danish Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Marketing Association. 

The Jutland Co-operative Feeding-Stuff Society. 

The Co-operative F'eeding-Stuff Purchasing Society for the Danish 
Islands, 

The Funen Co-operative Feeding-Stuff Society. 

The Lolland-Falster Co-operative Feeding-Stuff Society. 

The Ringkobing County Co-operative Society for Purchase of Feeding- 
Stuffs. 

The Danish Co-operative Fertilizer Association. 

The Danish Dairies’ Co-operative Purchasing Society and Engineering 
Works. 


20 
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Tho Danish C()-o])erative Cement Factory. 

I'he Danish Co-operative Coal Import. 

I’he Funen Co-operative Coal Supply Association. 

The Federation of Danish Co-operative Insurance Soci(‘ties. 

The Sanatorium Association of the Co-operative Societit^s. 
Andelsbaiiken (The Co-operative Bank). 

The Association Danish Ck)-operativc Village Banks. 

The National Federation of Co-operative Tractor and Machinery 
Stations. 

The Danish Dairies’ Co-opcTative Association for the Sale and Export 
of Cheese. 

I’he Federation of Danish Co-operative Fish-Marketing Associations. 

B. THE FEDERAflOxN OF DANISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIF/llES 

(Dc Sajmnrkendc Danskc Landhoforeningcr) 

Address: Axelborg, Copenhagen V. 

Established: 1893; reorganized 1917. 

Objects: As a federation of the provincial co-operative associations, agri¬ 
cultural societies, and the Agricultural Association of Bornholm, to 
promote Danish agriculture and protect its general int(‘rests, especially 
in its relations with the State and with other industries. 

Management: 1) A presidium consisting of two chairmen elected for 
two-year periods. 

2) An executive committee, consisting of the presidium and the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the societies forming the federation. 

.3) A managing board, consisting of the executive committee and 
20 members elected at the meetings of delegates of the associated 
societies in proportion to their membership strength. 

Total Membership about 134,000; 138 local societies and five 
central associations. 

Since April 1, 1954, the presidium has consisted of Hans Pinstrup, 
farmer, Bravlev, Skorping, and Jobs. Larsen, principal, Tune Agri¬ 
cultural School, Taastrup. 

Treasurer and secretary: H, Clausen. 

C. THE FEDERATION OF DANISH SMALLHOLDER SOCIETIES 

(Dc samvirkende danske Husmandsforeninger) 

Address: Axelborg, Axcltorv 1, Copenhagen K. 

Established: 1910. 

Objects: To promote the technical, social, and economic interests of 
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smallholders by representing the numibers in relations with the legis¬ 
lature and with other trade organizations, and to further the adoption 
of uniform working methods in agriculture. 

Organization: l"h(* affairs of the federation are managed by a board of 
If) members, who elect the (hairman, the vice-chairman, and an 
executive committee. 

Chairman: Lauritz Nielsen, Hundstrup near Vest(‘r Aby, Funen. 
Secretary: Kaare Milthers, Axelborg, Axeltorv 1, Copenhagen K. 

I’HE ROYAL AGRICUI/rURAL SOCIEIY OF DENMARK 
(Dct kgl. danskc Landhusholdningssclskah) 

Address: Rolighedsvej 26, Copenhagen V. 

Established: 1769. 

Objects: To promote the common good of Danish agriculture and, in 
association with other organizations, to help to spread information 
about agriculture in Denmark. 

Management: The Society is managed by a board ap}x>inted from among 
its individual members, and consisting of three pre.sidents and an 
executive committee not exceeding A2 numibers. 

Senior president: V. Steensberg, D. Agro., principal. 

THE DANISH HORTICULTURAL COUNCIL 
(Erhvervsrddet for CJartneri og Frugtavl) 

Address: Anker Heegaardsgade 2, Copenhagen V. 

Established: 1933. 

Objects: To promote the commercial interests of horticulturists, fruit 
growers, nursery gardeners, and other horticultural undertakings 
generally. 

Members: 

1. Society of Danish Gardeners (Aim. Dansk Gartnerforening) 
Addre.ss as above. 

2. The Danish Co-operative Sales Societies for Gardening and Fruit 
Farming (De danske Andels-Salgsforeninger for Gartneri og Frugt¬ 
avl) Address: Albert Larsen, market gardener, Stige, Odense. 

3. The Society of Producers in Amager (Amagerlands Producentfor- 
ening) Addre.ss: H. C. Andersen, market gardener, Hogsbrovej, Tom- 
merup, Kastrup. 

4. Society of Commercial Fruit Growers in Denmark (Danmarks Er- 
hvervsfrugtavlerforening) Address: Alfred Christensen, fruit farmer, 
Refsvindinge. 
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f). Society of Danish Nursery Gardeners (l)ansk Planteskoh*ejerfor- 
ening) Address: J. G. Jarlsgaard, niirseryinan, Viborg. 

6. Society of Bulb Producers in Dc'iiniark (Dansk Bloinsterlogavler- 
forening) Address: Arne Paulsen, market gardener, “Bakkebo”, 
Ballerup. 

7. Committee of the CJopenhageii Wholesale Market (Kobenhavns 
Gronttorv’s Repra'sentantskab) Address: I. C. Svendsen, market 
gardener, Ledoje, Ballerup. 

8. The Union of Danish Cider ProduccTs (Sammenslutningen af Dan- 
marks /Eblemosterier) Address: Vald. 01s(‘n, manufacturer, Tollose. 

9. Society of Danish Asparagus Producers (Danmarks Aspargesavler- 
forening) Address: Ejnar Nielsen, farm owner, Faarevejle. 

10. The Society of Asparagus Producers in Funen (Fyns Asparges* 
dyrkerforening) Addre^ss: A. P. Aalund, farm owner, Akkerup Elle- 
gaard, Haarby. 

Chairynan of the Council: Albert T^arsen, market gardener, Stige, Funen. 

Secretary of the Council: A. Stauning. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ‘ DANISH FRUIT-GROWING” 
(Landsforeningen "‘Dansk FrugtavV') 

Address: Axel borg, Copenhagen V. 

Established: 1927. 

Object: To promote the commercial and economic interests of Danish 
fruit growers. Publishes the trade journal Dansk Frugtavl (Danish 
Fruit-Growing) and Erhvcrvsokonoviiskc Meddclelscr (Trade-economic 
Bulletins). 

Organization and Managcuient: The National Association consists of 
about 80 Ic^cal societies in all parts of the country. Five expert advisers 
arc at the servace of members. 

Chairman: E. V. Hardy-Hansc*n, plantation owner, FVedensborg. 


THE COUNCIL OF FISHERIES 
(Fiskerirddet) 

Address: Studiestraede 3, Copenhagen K. 

Established: April 1, 1954. 

Objects: 

1) To promote the collaboration between the trade organizations of 
the fishing industry in spheres where it is deemed to be of advantage 
to the industry, and to undertake common tasks outside the scope of 
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individual organizations, in such a manner that the individual organi¬ 
zations arc at all times free to pursue objects within their particular 
sphere. 

2) To deal with matters brought before the Council by the organizations 
of the fishing industry. 

3) To be at the disposal of the Government and the Folketing in matters 
cone('rning fishing and its various branches, and to .submit proposals 
for measures considered neci'ssary or beneficial to the growth and 
development of the industry. 

4) To represent the industry in its relations with the authorities and 
with other industries. 

3) To represent the industry in dealings with foreign interests in matters 
of the above-mentioned nature. 

G) To sponsor measures to promote the sale of fish and fish products at 
home and abroad, including infonnation and publicity with a view 
to increasing th(' consumption of these products. 

7) To protect the general interests of the Danish fishing industry. 
Members: 

1) Danish Fisheries As.sociation (Dansk Fiskeriforening), Studie- 
streede 3, Copenhagen K. 

2) The West Jutland Fisheries Association (Vestjysk Fiskeriforening, 
Niels Juclsgade 11, Esbjerg. 

3) The Danish Freshwater Fishery Society (Ferskvandsfiskeriforenin- 
gen for Danmark), Dollcrup near Skelhojc. 

4) Fish Trade and Deep-Sea Fishery Association of Denmark. (Dan- 
marks Fiskehandels- og Ilavfiskeriforening), Gammcl Strand 42, 
Copenhagen K. 

5) 44ic Federation of Danish Co-operative Fish-Marketing Societies 
(Dc samvirkende danske Andels-Fiske.salgsforeninger), Ved Gods- 
banegarden 2, Copenhagen V. 

6) The National Organization of the Dani.sh Retail Fish Trade 
(Landsorganisation af Danmarks Dctailfiskehandlcre), Kongens- 
gadc 55, Odense. 

7) The Association of the Danish Fish-canning Industry (Foreningen 
for Danmarks Fiske-KonservTsindustri), Ostbanegade 9, Copen¬ 
hagen 0. 

8) The Flatfish-Fillet Association (Fladfisk-Filetforeningen), Esbjerg. 

9) The Central As.sociation of the Fish-smoking Industry (Central- 
foreningen for Fiskerogerier i Danmark), Krimsvej 9, Copen¬ 
hagen 0. 

Chairman: Niels Bjerregaard, Studiestraede 3, Copenhagen K. 
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DANISH FISHERIES ASSOCIATION 
(Dansk Fiskeriforcnhig) 

Address: Studiestrxdo 3, Copenhagen K. 

Established: June 1, 1887. 

Objects: As the central body of 172 local fisher)^ soci(‘ties with a total 
membership of 9,866, to promote the interests of th(’ fishing industry 
by all appropriate means, in order that Denmark and her fisherim'n 
may derive the utmost acKantages from fishing. 

Chairman: Niels Bjerregaard. 

DENMARK'S FISH d'RADE AND DEEP-SEA FISHERY 

ASSOC Lvnox 

(Danmarks Fiskrhandels- og Havfiskeriforening) 

Address: Gl. Strand 42, St., Copenhagen K. 

Established: 1881. 

Objects: As the national organization of Danish fish (’xporters and whole¬ 
sale fish dealers to protect their interests. 

Chairman: A. M. Vendsyssel. 

THE WEST JUTLAND FISHERIES ASSOCIATION 
(Vestjysk Fiskeriforening) 

Address: Laur. Thyg(‘sen, Niels Juelsgade 11, Esbjerg. 

Established: February, 1934. 

Objects: As the head organization of 19 local fisheiy societies with about 
4,000 members, to protect th<! interests of their calling. 

THE UNITED TROU E EXPORTERS OF DENMARK 
(De jorenede Orredeksportorcr i Danmark) 

Address: N. Joker, Esbjerg. 

Established: 1934. 

Objects: To protect the common interests of members, especially in con¬ 
nection with the allocation of trout quotas in various countries. 

FEDERATION OF DANISH INDUSTRIES 
(industriraadet) 

Address: H. C. Andersens Boulevard 18, Copenhagen V. 

Established: 1910, within the framework of the Industrial Association of 
Copenhagen (Industriforeningen i Kobenhavn), founded in 1838. 
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Objects: As the principal organization of Danish industries, the Federa¬ 
tion is concerned with the economic problems and interests of the 
manufacturing industries, and acts as the representative of industry 
in d('alings with the Government, Parliament, other trade organiza¬ 
tions and the public, particularly in matters concerning economic 
policy, taxation, trade agreements, import and export regulations, 
tariffs, industrial and technical legislation and develojmient, research, 
promotion of productivity, and education and training problems. 

A special department arranges courses in industrial engineering, 
supervision, management etc.; but labour (|uestions, wages and hours, 
etc. arc dealt with by the Danish Employers’ Association (Dansk 
A rbrjdsoivcrforeninif ). 

'Fhe export department of the Federation (Industriraadets Kksport- 
hurc.au) functions chiefly as an information and service office for 
exporting industrial firms. 'Fhe department maintains contact with 
the authorities and with foreign representalivt's and firms, and as¬ 
sists in th(‘ arrangement of exhibitions and oth(T forms of sales pro¬ 
motion and publicity in foreign markets. 

The Federation is represented on numerous committees and insti' 
tutions dealing with questions concerning industry, and is a member 
of the International Chambf'r of Commerce and the Council of Euro¬ 
pean Industrial Federations. The Federation issues a periodical, Tids- 
skrift jar Industrie an annual survey, Dansk industriheretning, and 
scN'eral other publications. 

Organization and Management: 'Fhc Federation comprises about .3,000 
industrial firms in various branches and trade associations. 

The council of the Federation consists of 70 members, including 
an executive committee (chairman, two vice-chairrinm, and six other 
members), elected annually. 

Chairman: Aage L. Rytter. 

Managing Director: Axel Odel. 


FHE COPENHAGEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(Grossercr-Socictetcts Komitc) 

Address: Borsen, Copenhagen. 

Established: 1817 by Ordinance of April 23, confirmed by the Trading 
Act of April 28, 1931. 

Objects: As the official body of the wholesale trade in Copenhagen, 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce of Copenhagen (established by 
Ordinance of 1742), the Chamber has the following objects: 
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1) To submit reports, statements, and opinions as required by the 
authorities or requested by private persons involved in litigation. 

2) To share in the appointment of commercial and nautical assessors 
of the Copenhagen Maritime and Commercial Court and com¬ 
mercial assessors to the High Court of Justice, Eastern Division. 

3) To elect three members to the Chamber of the Stock Exchange. 

4) To appoint a member of the Exchange Rate Quotation Committee. 

5) To deal with all other matters devolving on the Chamber under 
existing laws and ordinance.s. 

6) To frame regulations governing the conduct of business on the 
Exchange. 

7) To manage the affairs of the Exchange building and the endow¬ 
ments and other funds of the Chamber. 

8) To draft rules for the business of the Secretariat and the Exchange 
Office. 

9) Generally to cater for the interests of the merchant class of Copen¬ 
hagen. 

'I’he Chamber consequently studies the legislative activities of the 
Folketing, both as regards new Bills and revision of existing laws, and, 
in relation to the Government and Folketing, represents and sponsors 
the views of the commercial class on legislative matters of commercial 
importance. The Chamber of Commerce maintains close contact with 
Government departments and other public authorities, and makes 
known its opinions, not only on the questions mentioned above, but 
on various other matters of an administrative nature. As members of 
various public committees, commissions, etc., the members of the 
Chamber are the spokesmen of the commercial classes. The Chamber 
also shares in the work of various joint committees, together with the 
principal organizations of other trades. 

The Chamber of Commerce comprises a number of trade organiza¬ 
tions, known as Branch Societies, each representing its own particular 
line of business, and with w’hich the Chamber collaborates in matters 
connected with such trades. 

Every year the Chamber of Commerce appoints members to a 
number of Appraisal and Arbitration Committees established by the 
committee of the Copenhagen Exchange for sp>ecial trades, such as 
grain and feeding-stuffs, seed, coffee, iron and metals, provisions, 
butter and flour, etc., in addition to the “General Appraisal and Ar¬ 
bitration Court of the Copenhagen Exchange”. In consultation with 
these committees the Chamber has drawn up standard forms of con¬ 
tract notes for these trades. If a firm fails to comply with a decision 
awarded by one of the committees under the terms of the contract 
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note, it is the responsibility of the Chamber to decide whether the 
defaulting firm shall be blacklisted by the Exchange. 

The Chamber Butter Quotation Committee, together with represen¬ 
tatives of agriculture and dairying, fixed the price of Danish butter 
weekly (“Copenhagen butter quotation'), until the suspension of the 
quotation on April 9, 1940. 

At the turn of the year the Chamber of Commerce publishes an 
economic surv'cy, World Markets and Denmark (Vndensmarkedet 
Danmark) with a summary in English, and in June its annual report 
Handclshcrctningen (Market Reports). Three volumes of pronounce¬ 
ments by the Chamber are available, covering the years 1874 to 19.52. 

With the Dani.sh Provincial Chamber of ('ornrnerce, mentioned be¬ 
low', the Cop(‘nhag<‘n Chamber of C'ommcrcc protects various common 
inttTcsts through the medium of the Joint Representation of Danish 
Whole.salcrs' and Retailers’ Organizations (Den danskc Handelsstands 
Fadlcsrepra'senlalion). Through the same organization the Chamber 
participates in the Nordic Trade Meetings (Dc nordiskc Handclsmo- 
dcr), w'ilh wholesale nuTchants and other traders in Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden. The Chamber is also a member of the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

Organization and Management: 

The C'haniber has 17 members, elected at the annual meeting. The 
chairman of the Chamber is c.x officio the chairman of the board of 
rcpre.sentatives—which forms a link betw'een the committee and the 
members of the Chamber—consisting of 44 members, who are elected 
at the Chambers annual meeting. 

Chairman: C. V. Jemert, managing director. 

Secretary General: B. Hoegh-Guldberg, .solicitor. 


DENMARK’S PROVINCIAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(Provinshandelskammerct) 

Address: Ved Stranden 2, Copenhagen K. 

The Jutland Department: Bruunsgade 27, Arhus. 

Established: 1901. 

Objects: As the executive organ of the following three regional organiza¬ 
tions, to protect and promote the interests of the merchants of the 
Danish provinces: 

1) The Central Trade Association of Zealand and Lolland-Falster 
(Sjcclland og Lolland-Falstcrs Handelsstands Centralforening). 
Chairman: Consul K. Sidenius, Nykobing Falster. 
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2) The Central Trade Association of Funcii (Den jynskc Handels- 
stands Ccntraljorening). 

Chairman: Consul Hans Muus, Odense. 

3) The Central Trad(' Association of Jutland (Den jyske Handels- 
stands Ceritralforening }. 

Chairman: T. Molh’r, Sond(*rborg. 

Organization and Management: The Provincial Chamber of Commerce 
consists of ('ight or nine niembers, namely, the ( hairman and th(' two 
vice-chairmen of the ('lentral Trade Association of Jutland, the chair¬ 
man and th(' vice-chairman of the Central I'rade Association of Zea¬ 
land and Lolland-Falster, the chairman of the Central Tradt* Associa¬ 
tion of Funen, and two or three' membt*rs eh’cted at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce: (’onsul K. Sideiiius, Nykobing 
Falster. 

Managing director: Borge G. C’hristenseai. 

IHK SHIPPING BOARD 
(Sofartsrddet) 

Address: Amaliegade 33, Copenhagen K. 

Established: December 21, 1926. 

Objects: To uphold the interests of Danish shipping and, csp(*cially as 
an advisory body, to secure for the organizations represented on the 
Board a guiding influence in matters concerning them whem th(‘se are 
under consideration by the Government and Folketing. 

Organization: The following associations form the Board: 

1) The Danish Steamship Owners’ Association (Dansk Dampskibs- 
rcdcriforening), same address, founded in 1884, comprises 57 
steamship owners. Its object is to unite Danish owners of steam¬ 
ships and motor vessels for the protection of common interests of 
any kind. 

Chairman: L. O. Normann. 

General Manager: E. Maegaard. 

2) The Shipowners’ Association of 1895 (Rederiforeningen af 1895), 
address: Nyhavn 44, Copenhagen K. Founded in 1895 as an or¬ 
ganization of Danish owners of small vessels to protect their owners' 
interests in relations with public authorities and others, and also to 
promote collaboration and solidarity in the shipping industry, and 
assist members. 

Chairman: Erik B. Kromann. 

Manager: P. Grube. 
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3) Danish Sailing-Ship Owners’ Association for Small Vessels (Dansk 
Sejlskibsrcdcri-Forcning for mindre Skibe). Address: Forbindelses- 
vej 12, Cop(‘nhagen 0. Founded in 1897 with the object of up¬ 
holding the interests of small sailing vessels in relation to the legis¬ 
lature and administration and protecting their trade interests. 
Chairman: Christian Hoy. 

Director: G. Schionnemann. 

Manager: P. J.. Erichsen. 

4) dlie Copenhagen Skipper Society (Kobenhavns Skipper Forming). 
Address: 0stbanegade 17, Cojamhagen 0, founded in 1634 with 
the object of promoting the interests of its members and support¬ 
ing their widows and children. 

Chairman: II. L. Rosfeldt. 

5) The Society for the Promotion of Shipping (Foreningen til Sofar- 
tens Frernmc). Address: Dampfiergevej 3, Kobenhavn 0. The 
object of the Society is to ('iicourage everything which will benefit 
shipping, and to spread a knowledge of and create an interest in 
Danish .shipping and the activities of the Society. 

Chairman: Admiral E. M. Dahl. 

Office Manager: B. von Munthe af Morgenstierne. 

Chairman of the Shipping Board: L. O. Normann. 

Manager: E. Maegaard, 


The Economic Council of the Labour Movement 

(Arhcjdcrbrvanebcns Erhvcrvsrdd) 

Address: Banegardsplad.scn 1, (Copenhagen. 

Founded in 1936. 

Founded by the Confederation of Danish Trade Unions and the Co¬ 
operative Joint (Council, the Council con.sists of the Executive Committee 
of the Confederation of Danish Trade Unions (23 membc'rs), the Com¬ 
mittee of Representatives of the Co-operative Federation (21 members), 
and a few individuals whose membership is considered expedient, and 
who at present number 16. 

Objects: 

1) Furnishing and compiling requisite information concerning economic 
and trade conditions at home and abroad. 

2) Advi.sory and educational services for the organizations of the Labour 
Movement in connection with economic and trade matters. 

3) Representing the economic and trade interests of tlie Labour Move- 
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merits in negotiations with the principal employers, the Government, 
and Parliament, and on economic and trade matters during negotia¬ 
tions between Denmark and other countries. 

I'he Council rnec'ts twice a year. Betwe(*n sessions the work is direct('d 
by an exc('utive committee of sevTii members and a chairman elected by 
the Council. 

The Council is represented on a number of committees, such as Coun¬ 
cil of Supply, the liabour Market Board, Export Credits Board, the In¬ 
dustrial Loan Board, the Price Conliol Board and the Productivity 
Council. 

Chairman of the Council: Frederik Dalgaard. 

Members of the Council: Filer Jensen, chairman of the Confederation 
of Danish Trade Unions, Wrn. Willumsen, chairman of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Federation, Finer-Jcaisen, M.P., trade union presid(ait, Hans Ras¬ 
mussen, M.P., trade union president, Chr. Larsen, trade union presi¬ 
dent, Kaj Nielsen, managing director, and Thor Pedersen, manager. 

The day-to-day affairs of the Council are administered by a secretariat 
under the direction of Jorgen Paldam. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANISH ART AND GRAFTS 
(Landsforeningen Dansk Kunsthdndvwrk) 

Address: Pahegadc 4, Copenhagen K. 

Established: 1907. 

Objects: To unite Danish art workers and industrial art firms in the 
common tasks of propagating knowledge of Danish applied art, and 
promoting both quality and sales. 

In order to further the latter aim, the Permanent Exhibition of 
Danish Applied Art has been establi.shed. The exhibition premises arc 
at Vesterport in Copenhagen, where an assortment of Danish applied 
art is displayed. 

The Association also arranges exhibitions at home and abroad, 
courses to provide guidance in establishing a home, lectures, and 
dwelling surveys. It publi.shes a periodical, Dansk Kunsthdndvcerk 
(Danish Arts and Crafts) and various trade books. 

The Association’s membership includes practically all important 
executors, as well as many passive members. The association’s work 
is State-subsidized. 

President: Soren Hansen, manufacturer. 

Managing director: Bent Salicath, designer. 
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THE JOINT REPRKSEN'f’ATION OE ilANlSFI HANDICRAMS 
(Handvcvrkcts Fallcsicpresentation) 

Address: H. C. Andersens Boul(*vard 20, CopcMihagen V. 

Established: 1879. 

Objects: The Joint R(‘pr(‘S(‘ntati()n promotes the interests of Danish 
handicrafts in relation to the* authorities and other trades and in¬ 
dustries, especially in matters of economics, training, and legislation. 
It also strives to promote exports of handicrafts through the medium 
of Danish Handicrafts’ Elxport (Dansk Hdndverks Eksporlhureau), 
address: H. C. Andersens Boulevard 20, C^openhagen V. 

Organization and Management: I'he Joint Representation comprises 435 
.societies, socidies of craftsmen as well as trade associations, with a 
national membership of about 50,000. 

President: Poul Persson: master tailor. 

Directors: Borge Nissen (admin.) and M.J. Roscaiberg, 


Leading Trade Journals 

The Trade? De'partment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs publishes a 
weekly journal in Danish, Udenrigs7ninislcricts Tidsskrijt, concerned 
mainly with economic and commercial matters in other countries. 

The Press Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs publishes 
periodicals in foreign languages, containing information about Danish 
trade and Dani.sh export commodities. Revue Danoise, Ddnischc Rund¬ 
schau, and Informationes Danesas are published twice a year. The 
Danish Foreign Office Journal four times a year. They also contain ar¬ 
ticles on social and cultural subjects, and are distributed by Danish Em¬ 
bassies, Legations, and Consulate's to interested authorities, trade organi¬ 
zations, and individuals. 

The Statistical Department publishes an annual volume and monthly 
summaries of statistical tables, Danrnarks Vareindforscl og -udforscl 
(Foreign Trade of Denmark), and a number of statistical reports, such 
as the periodical Statistiske Efterretningcr (Statistical Review) and the 
annuals Statistisk Arbog (Statistical Yearbook), Landbrugsstatistik (Sta¬ 
tistics on Agriculture), Industrial Produktionsstatistik (Statistics of Indu¬ 
strial Production), and Danrnarks Handclsfldde og Skibsfart (The Danish 
Merchant Marine and Shipping), 

Agriculture 

Besides annual reports on its own activities, the Agricultural Council 
publishes a weekly journal, Landbrugsrddets Meddelelser, containing 
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general agricultural articles, reports oii agricultural exports, and market 
reviews. 

The Royal Danish Agricultural Society publishes a year book, Land- 
okonomisk Arbog (giving a complete list of agricultural journals but 
excluding dailies), and the monthly Tidsskrift jar Laridokonomi. 

The Federation of Danish Co-operative Societies publishes a weekly, 
Andclshladct, in which are published the annual reports and accounts of 
co-operative societies. 

Industry and Handicrafts 

In association with the Federation of Danish Indu.stries, the Industrial 
Society of Copenhagen publishes Dansk hidustribcretning, an annual 
report on Danish industry during the prec(^ding calendar year, and the 
fortnightly Tidsskrift for Industri, which is the official organ of the Fe¬ 
deration of Danish Industries. 

The Joint Representation of Danish Handicrafts issu(‘s monthly Dansk 
Hdndvark (lltuidvrciksrddets Tidsskrift); and the Danish Applied Art 
National Association, also monthly, Dansk Kinisthdndvtrrk, containing 
copious illustrations of the products of Danish applied art. 

Fisheries 

The weekly Dansk Fiskeritidcndc is the organ of the Danish Fisheries 
Society; and the monthly Fiskeribladet represents the wholesale and ex¬ 
port fish trade. (Editorial address: Cl. Strand 42, (-openhagen K). 

The Freshwater Fishery Society has a monthly members’ journal, 
Fcrskvandsfiskcribladct (Offices: IJlriksholmsvej 2, Oden.se). 

The West Jutland Fisheries Association, Esbjerg, publishes a fortnightly, 
Vestjysk Fiskcritidcnde; and the Provincial Fish Exporters of the Islands 
a monthly, Fiskccksportorbladei (Editorial address: Ilolbaek). 

Commerce 

The Committee of the Merchants’ Guild publishes two annual reports, 
Vcrdcnsmarkedet og Danmark, which appears at the end of the year 
(with a .summary in English), and Handclsberetning, i.ssucd every spring 
for the preceding calendar year. The Provincial Chamber of Commerce 
publishes an annual report and a monthly paper, Handelsnyt. 

Shipping 

The Danish Steam.ship Owners’ Association issues every spring a survey, 
Skibsfartsberetning, of the previous calendar year. A private concern 
(Nautical Publishing Co. Ltd., Copenhagen) publishes a weekly, Dansk 
Sofartstidende, and a fortnightly, Scandinavian Shipping Gazette. 
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Finance 

The above-mentioned Udenrigsministeriets Tidsskrift contains quarterly 
reports on economic and financial conditions in Denmark. This report, 
translated into French, English, Portuguese, Spanish, and German, is 
distributed by the Danish foreign service. Two large Copenhagen banks, 
Kjobemhavns Jlandelsbank and Den danskc I-.andmaridsbank, publish 
reports on the same subject. 

There is only one exclusively financial and economic weekly, Finans- 
tidende (Editorial offices: Krystalgade 16, Copenhagen K). It contains 
information and articles on financial and economic questions at home 
and abroad, summaries of prices, particulars of exports of the principal 
Danish agricultural products, and other trade material. It has a monthly 
supplement, Obligationstidende, containing tables which show the ef¬ 
fective interest on bonds in Denmark. 

I'inally, the Copenhagen daily newspaper Btnscn deals mainly with 
trade and economics. 

The Tourist Association of Denmark 

(Turistjoreningen for Danmark) 

Address: Banegardspladsen 5-7, Copenhagen V. 

Chairman: Kristjan Bure (acting). 

Director: M. Lichtenberg, C.E. 

Information Office 

The Press Department of the Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Address: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Christiansborg, Copenhagen K. 
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Tivoli is popular among Danes and foreign visitors alike. With the illumin¬ 
ations and fireworksj it transports evening visitors to a far-off land of 

romance. 
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POWERED SHIPS 



Compfc^^®; 

Larg»tB':«»‘'"“^l'!2—. 

and 50 years in««“ .^opmenU in maritime 
B & Ws "''ointio-'^ „otorsh,p 

power.ranging romth^^,_^^^^^ 

-Selandia” built y engine - to the 

marine powering. 

BURMEISTER &WAIN 

Copenhagen - Denmark 



The East Asiatic Company Ltd 


2 HOLBERGSGADE, COPENHAGEN K 
TEl.EGRAMS: ORIENT 



Shipping 
Importation 
Exportation 
Forestry 
Sawmills 
Plantations 
Rice mills 
Oil mills 



Own offices all over the world 


DET FOREIIEDE DIMPSNBS-SEISKHI 

aktieselskab 









A.P. M0LLER 
MAERSK LINE 

TANKER-, LINER- AND 
TRAMPOWNER 

CHARTERING CLEARANCE 
Purchase and Sale of Ships 

KONGENS NYTORV 8 
COPENHAGEN K 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 514 - RIGS 33 
CABLES: MERSK 




NEWBUILDINGS 

up to 450 ft. length 

Docking and Repair of Ships up to 550 ft. length 

★ 

BOILER PLANTS 

for any purpose of both the fire tube and the water-tube 
type. Especially water-tube boilers with indirect evapora¬ 
tion, suitable for tankers, and donkey boilers with verti¬ 
cal water tubes and large specific output 

★ 

OIL BURNERS 

for industrial as well as marine purposes, oil quantities 
4-3500 kg/h each unit and abt. 1000 kg/h each burner, 
including the heaviest oil qualities 

Full-Automatic Units for oil quantities 4-120 kg/h 

★ 

VARIABLE PITCH PROPELLERS 

Our propellers have proved highly satisfactory, even by 
navigation in ice in arctic and antarctic waters. 









AN DELS B/VN KEN 

A.in. b.A. 


COPENHAGEN 

Telegr.: Danebank Telex: 5795 Telephone: 499 

12() Jiranrhos throu.t^hout Denmark 



Paid up Capital and Rcscr\'cs 
72 million Kroner 



Bank of the Danish Co-operative 
Importing and Exporting Societies 


Ofiers complete banking service for any business in 

DENMARK 




FOR YOUR BANK INC; FACILITIES 
IN DENMARK 



AKTIKSELSKABET 




KJ0BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 


( T HE C 0 M M E R C I .\ 1. BANK O F C O V E N H .\ G E N ) 


}{ i: AD o 1 f I C i; ; 

HOI.MENS KANAI, 
N HAC; E N K 


gi HRANCUES 
I'HROl (;H{)1 E 
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DEN DANSKE 
LANDMANDSBANK 

Copenhagen 


will be glad to assist you in all mat¬ 
ters related to the Danish money 
market, Danish industry and trade, 
as well as in the establishment of 
business contacts, etc. Ask for our 
‘^Monthly Review of the Economic 
Situation in Denmark”. 

Paid-up capital Kr, 100,000,000 
Reserves Kr. 99,407,000 

Cable address: Landmandsbank - Telex No. 2407 
102 branch offices in Denmark 

~ largest commercial bank in Denmark 









PRIVATBAMKEIV 

Copenhagen’s oldest commercial bank 
100 years* experience 

Share Capital Kr. 40,000,000 
Reserves.Kr. 94,000,000 

Httad Office: Bertgade 4, Copenhagen 
Telephone: Central 1 . Telegrams: Privatbank 
Telex: 2379 & 5911 

Principal Provincial Branches: 

Aarhus og Omegns Bank, Aarhus 
Heisinger og Omegns Bank, Elsinore 

Correspondents throughout the World 

A safe and easy way to do banking business in 

DENMARK 










'J'hc largest Company in Denmark for Pn)cessc(l Milks 


THE DANISH CONDENSED MILK FACTORY LTD. 

Head-office al Nakskov - Denmark . Telegrams: Kondens 



The Molly Family 

Top grade milk products throughout half a century 


DANISH FRUIT 

from 

DAN8K ANDELS FRUGTEXPORT 

Danish Fruitgrowers' Sales Organization 

i: X P O R r H F .\ J3 - () !• I 10 K; 

L'l. osTKK H.wxLV r:j - svi:m)B()iu’. - Denmark 
rigs ki 

riJJ.GRAMS: I'Kl ITPRODri: i:RS - 'I'KIJ'-X 37-14 

COPE N M A C; E X . 01' V ICE: 

30. KOGi:Vi:j - TAASTRL P - DENMARK 

Ti:iJ:PHoxr:: taastri p 707 
ri:ij:r.RAMS: cx)()pi ri;ii' - :>7-m 












DANISH POULTRY 

Packfd and graded atrording to gf)vernnu‘nl regulations 
dotal annual export about 12,000 tons 

Many countries buy it 
- You should also try it! 

List of state-authorized packing stations and 
exporters can be obtained frtnn 

THE POULTRY EXPORT COMMIT I EK 

Axelhorg - Copenhagen V - Denmark 


DANISH EGGS 

- a meal in an eggshell! 

With CoinpUmenls from 

THE EGG EXPORT COMMITTEE 

Axelborsi - Copenhagen V 
Denmark 





DANISH 

BUTTER 


All Danish butler and cheese is 
made from high-grade milk from 
FB-free herds under hygienic clean 
conditions. 

Danish LURBRAND butter is 
supplied in casks of 112 and 56 lbs. 
and in aluminium foil wrapped 
packages of 1, Va Va The 
annual exports of butter amount 
to 140,000 tons. 
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Danish LURBRAND 
cheeses are pi oduccd in 
several varieties, among 
which are SAMSOE 
and DANISH BLUE 
(DANABLU). 

The total annual 
exports of cheese amount 
to 55,000 tons. 

Denmark also exports 
45,000 tons of dried and 
condensed milk annually 


The LURMARK on Danish butter and 
cheese stands for superior quality - 
Look for the Lurmark 


THE FEDERATION OF DANISH DAIRY ASSOCIATIONS 
AARHUS - DENMARK 
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RASMUS HANSEN LTD. 

MANUFAC rURERS AND EXPORTERS 
OF CHEESE 



9, Syndergaardsgade, Copenhagen V 
Denmark 

Gables: Rasha, Copenhagen 







CERTIFIED SEED AND TABLE 

POTATOES 

VARIETIES: BINTJE - UP TO DATE 
ALPHA - ALMA - DIANELLA 
SIEGLINDE - KING EDWARD 
PRIMULA - MAJESTIC - KATAHDIN 
KENNEBEC - SEBAGO 

FOR OFFERS APPLY TO: 

KARTOFFELEKSPORTUDVALGET 

THE DANISH PRODUCERS AND EXPORTERS 
POTATO-UNION 

COPENHAGEN V - AXELBORG 

TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 13746 AND 
RIGSTELEPHONE 452A 

TELEGRAMS: 

DANPATATAS 




OXEXPORT 

Danish Farmers' Cattle and Beef Export 

Axelborg, Copenhagen V. 

TeL: Central 5672 - Rigs 451; Telex 2439 
Telegrams: Oxexport 

OXEXPORT 

Denmark's largest Exporters of live 
cattle^ beef and veal, fresh or frozen, 
boned or boneless as desired 

Oxexport directs: 

AGRICOLD 

The Danish Farmers^ Cold Storage Plant 

Esbjerg - Denmark 

TeL: 3730-3731 - Telex 3354; Telegrams: Agricold 
The Freezing Plant is directly connected with 
Esbjerg Exportslagieri 

AGRICOLD 

Freezing Plant and Cold Store 

Naslved - Denmark 
TeL: 1731; Telegrams: Agricold 

Export cattle stables at Padborg and Gedser 




Branch offices all over the world 

Please ask for your copy of “How to contact Danfoss’ 








CzmOA^t 







Executed in teak, 
with latex foam cushions 

Designed by the architects 
Peter Hvidl & O. Molgaard Nielsen 

FRANCE & DAVERKOSEN 

VESTER FARIMAGSGADE 1 
COPENHAGEN V - DENMARK 



Overgaden neden Vandet 39 
Copenhagen K 









ELECTRIC WIRES AND CABLES 

for all purposes 

'I hr Ifirge\l htgh Irnsior} 

I'he illustration shows the Flat 
Type super tension self-compen¬ 
sating cable developed by the 
Northern Cable & \A''ire Works. 

Up till now approx. 130 miles 
of Flat l\'pe cables for working 
pressures from 33,000 Volts and 
upwards have been laid. 

Among the most important of 
these are the two three-con*, 

135,000 Volts, submarine cable.s for the transmission of aj^prox. 170 MW of 
hydro-electric energy from Sweden to Denmark. The first of these cables, 
each of which is 3'hi miles long, was lakl in 1951. Due to the exposed 
location a second cable was laid in 1954, the same cable type being chosen 
because of the excellent results obtained with these cables. 

Whereas the first caf)le was laid in five sections of 1,000 yards 
each and jointed at sea, the second cable, weighing approx. 180 tons, 
was laid in one length from a large floating drum of 20 feet diameter 
and 35 feet length. The illustration shows this drum with the cable. 

'Fhe unique con¬ 
struction of the cable 
and the many years’ 
experience in mak¬ 
ing such three-core 
high - tension cables 
enable the Northern 
Cable & Wire Works 
to-day to offer Three- 
core (under one lead 
sheath) super-ten¬ 
sion cables for up to 
220,000 Volts. 

NORTHERN CABLE & WIRE WORKS 




COPENHAGEN - DENMARK 

Since 1891 manufacturers of high quality wires and cables 




A TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS 



VILH. PEDERSEN LTD. 

HOENG.DENMARK 


Meet Denmark 
onboard the 


S/tS 


plane 



S/tS 


As soon as you board an SAS airliner, 
you will feel the genuine atmosphere of real 
Scandinavian hospitality and find service 
which is second-to-none .... and you will 
enjoy every minute of your trip. 

A well-planned journey to Denmark starts 
onboard your SAS plane. 


V/s/t Denmark - fly there by 

SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 

the global airline ... 
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C'attk’ Marketing, 

Co-operative* . 156 
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The Copenhagen . 311 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Denmark's Provincial .... 313 

Chemical industry . 184 
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Christian I, King . 28 
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